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ROSA LOW, 
aire als popular young soprano, who will be heard in her first 
PARKER, Chicago recital on the aficrnoon of January 2 GEORGE ROBERTS, 
Grace Cornell, will make his Chicago debut at (Photo by Nickolas Muray) pianist, coach and consposcr, who, after a busy summer 
stone u eater on Sunday, February 24. In with Florence Macbeth at Ravinia Park and also a fall 
eo ar ee, See Parker provides hal of the i ef gry i’ concert tour with the singer, is again with Mme. Mac 
which Julia Chandler 1s presenting Miss | beth on a winter concert tour that includes Wisconsin, 
wun original dances. Mr. Parker is a Vinnesota and Illinois in January, and Washington 
ction and charm, and each of his . ‘rbansas and California in February j 
costumed in the period in which : 
here seen in an eighteenth century 
ed by Deodat de Sevarac, entitled 
ur, which is based on the story 
d the Marechal de Saxe. The 
ch Mr. Parker is wearing is of 
execuied by Granier in Paris 
Maurice G erg) 





RUDOLF LARSEN, 
well on Auer representative, who 
has just moved his Brooklyn, N. Y., 
studios to a larger and more ten- 
tious building “just around the corner” 
from his old location. Mr. Larsen also 
teaches in Carne Hall and heads the 
violin department at the Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 





EDNA MEGAN PHILLIPS, 
who has been engaged as head of the harp department of the 
Leefson Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia, of which Julius 
Leefson is director. 


a ial as a ap 


LUCIA CHAGNON, 
ano, who has been engaged to sing 
re the Eclectic Club at the Wal- 
f-Astoria, New York, on January 
f rogram will coniain seve 
composers represen 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert, 
Quilter and Purcell. 
urned from 
sani t several weeks FREDERICK GUNSTER. 
snapped on the Jack ching 1 Lili Lehmann in Sals- tenor, on Christmas Day, at Biloxi, Miss., where he spent the holidays. Mr. 
m a recent tour rer } Gunster will return to New York the latter part of January. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 723 West 177th St., New York 
Corner Fort Washington Ave. 
Telephone: Wadsworth 8394 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE MICHELSON 


a a em of eet Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe 
Reso mine ER Private "Chass 
in New York 
Address: San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 


Member of ay 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Me ‘ages 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York ¢ 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 

Vio_inist—Conpuctor—Teacu 
Member of American String Quartet, “Available 
for Concerts. C 





Symphony Orchestr 
1769 Eastburn yy Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soro VIoLINisT 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
t the a Academy 1925-27 
: Susquehanna 


11 West eon 8t., 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEectaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker we Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many yea: 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Tratalgar 3651 


Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
cece: - rae House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
2634 and Humboldt 1429 





Pp iy 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Stree:, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera Some Spudies, 1425 Broad- 
way, ork 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MRS. YALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 


Authorized Teacher of the 


METHODE YERSIN 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
Paris Diploma 
French Language and Pronunciation 
French Diction for Singers 


39 W. 70th Street 
Tel. : Endicott 5407 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 
Personal Address: 125 East 62nd Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: Regent 1919 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, New York 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of sad — 
Authority on Vo1 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 be 4 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Srupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neifioons. 


pleahe 
vee. _ Netdlinger A. G. O. 
MUSICALES ConcERTS TS 
Or, Theory 
tee York "City 


to sales a eee Piano, 
225 West 99th Street 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1m Sincinc at Hur 
IDENCE 
172 mean |7 Road, Scarsdale, New York 
Use Hartsdale Sta “1. 
elephone Scarsdale 1178 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 





WILBUR A. pep hen 


Specialist in Sight Si 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. —S Co.) 

“A Maker o eaders.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 

253 Madison Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 6781 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 Wes aus St., New York City 
lep queh 3307 


Studio: 








CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, Kru eroe. VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTOR 
Conduction Esiens Symphony Club 
First American Sc he Orebetion Players. A 
few vacancies for y°*- > ane wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MME. ALIDA WAINWRIGHT- 
BASSI 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
oct Opera House Bldg.), Ms: Be 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


VocaL ava ns omagy oe paaenee 
Piano Students Ranged 
a 78th St., New yo ~~ 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Teachers’ Piano Class Conference 
January 14th to 25th 


65 West Sé6th St., N. Y. Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan o- House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroa 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, Style 
and Diction 
era and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF ceene 
471 West End Avenue : 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Tel ph Rhineland. 7900 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Lonise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 





Pormerty, Soprano with Montreal Orava < Cc 
a oice placing, ¥ i 
ive years experience, Milano 
RAND OPERA AND C seein, 
Special pave lh courses BS ieee pupils 
wishin a debut in Europe 
: ms reasonable 
Studio: sean Thorndyke, 208 mn 56th St. 
New rk. Circle 2121 
For a limited time voice trial wd of charge 
Appointment by letter only 





F. W. Ruesperc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St., Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual So wppaapt 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St. 
el. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
aster of Calvar 
VOICE PRODUCTIO 
ARTHUR R. HART - cael 4 or 
61 Gramerey Park—Nor 
elephone: ee 1717 


Coole 


——— 
ew York 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., jay 44, New York 
Phone Aca 


In Summit, TT fm Pn ae 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 


OF PARIS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season 6 EAST incorporated 1 
Under the University of an "state ct , <a York 
CARL HEIN Directors GUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to g Scidliesten, Diplomas and Degrees. 


nnouncing the Engagement o K A R L j Oo RN 


Formerly wrens tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Catal Address Dept. A 


on App 











GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 





Ohe Cleteland Justitute of ()usic 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
Private lessons in all branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 

M 


RS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
Cleveland, Ohio 





2827 Euclid Avenue 














1892 1929 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Placement Bureau 


FALL TERM 
Now in Session 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Staeet, New Yorx 


ESTABLISHED 1857 











aby 
PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 


























Binghamton Institute 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK 
PAUL A. JACKSON 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 

Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music, 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 


OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enroliment v Dormitories 
Complete teaching and practice equipment 
For Catalogue Address 
F. H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


} Directors 

















ean s> 


<2. 


? 
LY 
~mus- 


Pottsville, Pa. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 

Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 

NORMAL COURSE 
Providence, R. I. 














509 Westminster St., Telephone: Gaspee 0997 





Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 
Piano and Coaching of Singers 
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«Music 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati Conservatory « 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School ry (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Generali Manager ci ncinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


Kimpatt Haut, Cuicaco, IL. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ie, Composition, and Public School Music 
- Leadi ding » X e degree Bachelor of — . 

Modern equipmen ive pipe-organs. rmitory for women music students. Reasona! ino rates 
For Prictin Fis pipes H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
































PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC ae ey m.-&. training, sight 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 


Lessons in Vocal Producti 0 
Address The Secretary, CatHepraL 1334 Violin, Piano, Privately coe agg 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 

FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A school for serious 

students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

i ANNOUNCEMENT All talented advanced 
jolin students will come under the persona’ servation 

and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


“te the Ward 





Appleton, Wisconsin 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 


Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
Apply Secretary Above Address 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
Interpretation and Technique 








Composer-Planist 
Voice Buliding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK : 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 





PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 














LEEFSON 


Julius Leefson, Director 





CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MR. PASQUALE AMATO 


Head of Vocal Department 


ISRAEL SIEKIERKA 


Head of Violin Department 
For Information Apply to Secretary 
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R TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
; voices under 
E _ GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


: MARGOLIS «ti: 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jeeni music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 9687 
Seen by appointment only 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET. ag YORK CITY 
Telephone: Plaza 




















851-52 CARNEGIE ALS, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 135 
Vocal 


KYZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and O 
_ De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 2811 Beabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


ddress until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 
Sertia, Germauy. (In America after January 1, 1028 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rai 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 


oy: 25 W. &., 
atewer i Hall, af, Now “York . ¥. Tel. irele. 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care — — Program 
‘orporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
* SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
me, —. hea ow 


LACA| m=z 





"mao 























TRAGHER 
SINGING 





COACH 


cco. 
PANIST 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 


The National Voice 
‘orum 


Professional Training, 
mging and Drama 


106-08 West 59th Street 
New Yor ity 
Tel. Circle 7816 








MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 


London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera C 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. 
Van Dyck Studios. 1) "ents y~ Ore yA Mati 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 














Circle 0116 
Cath. 1560 


Studio 522 


Steinway Hall, New York Telephone 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl, Hochschule fiir Musik 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
‘ ti Mace ey Builder, 


Onan 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
tanta and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Cineinnati, Obie. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss MacConache is now in Europe 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Mét.: Atagat W. Meunse, 113 W. 57th St., New York 








Volee 














WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIAN 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y° Phone; 10021 River 





“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
CoE TENS 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curs HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


nome Mi) W 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGEY 


Chica ane Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle ..Scott 


SONG WRITER 


Hotel heya. ho West 112th St., N. Y. C. 
: Cathedral 7570 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
12th Floor, Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist =—— 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St.,N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals . 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
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NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
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cag, ' the furthering of Interest in opera 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienner 
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FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 
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and Philosophy of Modern Music) ; 
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Teacher of the Noted Violinists GISELLA NEU 
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606 Steinway Hall, New York City 

1845 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The only teacher in America possessing 
a diploma from Prov. Dont. 


and MAX ROSTHAL 


EVERETT 
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The Prague Teachers’ 


Boston at First American Appearance 


Chorus Impresses 


Gertrude Ehrhart, with Slonimsky at the Piano, Gives Concert of Delightful Novelty—Flonzaley 
Quartet, Werrenrath, Hess, Smith, Dorothy Speare and Koshetz, Contribute to Big 
New Year Week—National Opera Company's Success Continues 


Boston.—The Prague Teachers’ Chorus came to Sym- 
phony Hall heralded from afar, and in their first public 
concert on this soil, bid fair to engage the compietest popu- 
larity of even those who are most skeptical of the possibili- 
ties of male choruses. Metod Dolezil, conductor, has trained 
diligently an orchestra of choirs most gratifying in spon- 
taneity and clarity, from altos whose di testa falls well short 
of falsetto to resounding basses. The selections, refreshing, 
needless to say, in their very novelty, included a range from 
lightness touched with sadness to pathos naive. Novak’s 
Christmas Cradle Song, after the poem of Neruda, Sme- 
tana’s Song of the Sea, and Ostrava’s Kunc, an Epic of the 
Coal-mines, created profound impressions. 

Nina KoSHETz 

The sonorous Russian soprano took the place of Povla 
Frijsh, Danish song interpretress, who was ill, upon a last- 
minute request, in a concert for the benefit of the Talitha 
Cumi Home and Hospital. Valentine Povlowski accom- 
panied. Those who attended did not have reason wholly to 
regret the change, deplorable as is the necessity which also 
snatched away Horowitz, for the second time, from the eager 
ears of local concert-goers. 

REINALD WERRENRATH 

The well-liked baritone apeared at Symphony Hall in a 
typical concert. Mozart's Alma Redemptoris ushered in 
the afternoon’s offerings and was followed by two arias 
from the Nozze di Figaro. A number of .Wagner songs 
made up the second part of the program, and the Credo 
from Verdi’s Otello the third. This was given with excep- 
tional felicity, and the applause exceeded all that had gone 
before. Insistent demand called forth several popular songs 
as encores up to this point. People came in flocks to take 
in the firm, unfrayed quality of his voice, its volume, and 
its judicious employment. There is of course another 
reason. Some are inclined to smile at the “old time favor- 
ites” which figure on his programs, as some grudge Tito 
Schipa his canciones. But they are not uninteresting to 
hear now and then in such first-class renditions as seldom 
fall to their lot. In respect of these the audience was well 
satisfied by two large and representative groups—to say 
nothing of encores—among them The Sands o’ Dee, Punch- 
inello, Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride, and Kipling’s 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy to the music of Arthur Whiting. Mr. Harry 
R. Spier accompanied well. 

Tue Peortes’ SYMPHONY 

An excellent performance was afforded at the Hotel 
Statler ballroom this afternoon. Haydn’s D major Sym- 
phony, played with grace and exuberance as these were 
needed, was given a reading, the seriousness of which did 





GRACE HOLST, 
who, with Cesare Formichi, scored a triumph at their 
joint song recital at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on Jan- 
uary 3. Both artists have been secured for concert 
engagements by the Civic Concert Service, Dema 
Harshbarger, president. Formichi has been engaged for 
leading baritone roles by the Chicago Civic Opera for 
his seventh consecutive season. 


full justice to the composer. German’s Rhapsody was done 
in dazzling fashion, and Glazounov’s Scenes de Ballet was 
favorably received. 


GERTRUDE EHRHART ACCOMPANIED BY SLONIMSKY 

Not often does one so attractive in voice and person as 
Gertrude Ehrhart make her way to Jordan Hall, surely not 
to sing. Nor does so distinguished a musician as Nicolas 
Slonimsky often accommodate himself so gracefully to 
playing second fiddle upon the pianoforte. On Monday 
evening he went further, however, and used its wooden 
backboard for percussion, in the Arias from Krenek’s Jazz 
Opera, Jonny Spielt Auf. 

Several of Slonimsky’s own songs were given, in part 
through the appropriate medium of the encore. My Little 
Pool and A Very Great Musician are written in what 
Henry Cowell calls an “engrossingly interesting . style 
built up exclusively: on literal concords by a careful 
use of atonality and polytonality.”. A song by Obouhov, 
who invented a new system of notation for atonal composi- 
tion, was sung. Prokofieff Dukelsky, Gnessin, Alexander 
Steinert, and Ernest Bloch (his beautiful Poems of Autumn) 
were given. And Se Tu M’Ami (Pergolese-Stravinsky ) 
and Josephine’s Aria from Pinafore were there for leaven. 
= this is very much to the credit of those who selected 
them. 

Gertrude Ehrhart’s is a carrying soprano, well in com- 
mand, and it stood up splendidly, though the program was 
a taxing one. Its volume would have sufficed for a larger 

(Continued on page 28) 


Detroit Enthusiastic 


Over Stokowski 


Critics Exhaust Superlatives in Reviewing His Con- 
ducting of Symphony Orchestra—Local 
Notes of Interest 


Detroit, Micu.—Critics exhausted their superlatives in 
reviewing the sixth pair of subscription concerts by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra with Leopold Stokowski as guest 
conductor. It was apparent in watching the men play that 
it was no holiday, for every one was giving all he had to 
give. It was a concert long to be remembered. The pro- 
gram consisted of Bach and Brahms. The first part con- 
sisted of three numbers. The thrilling climax of the 
last evoked a veritable storm of applause which did 
not cease until Mr. Stokowski was recalled many times, 
though from the first he included the men in the acclaim. 
The Brahms First Symphony in C minor, op. 68, followed 
the intermission. This was played without applause between 
the movements, but that which ensued at the close made up 
for all that might have gone before. 

A week later Willem Mengelberg came as guest con- 
ductor. His readings were interesting and authoritative and 
he was recalled many times besides having to acknowledge 
enthusiastic applause at the close of every number. The 
program consisted of Sinfonia (Overture) in B flat major, 
John Ch. Bach; the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, in A 
major; Till Eulenspiegel, by Strauss and Les Preludes by 
Liszt. The Strauss and Liszt numbers particularly elicited 
enthusiasm. 

For the concert of December 16, the Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal Choir paid its annual visit to Detroit and showed the 
same excellence of work that is now expected. Three or- 
chestral numbers were given by the orchestra under the 
direction of Victor Kolar. The choir sang a capella. The 
first part of the program was devoted to Christmas music. 

For the concert of December 23, Ilya Scholnik, concert- 
master, took the baton. Added interest was provided by the 
appearance of Beatrice Griffin, a violin pupil of his, who 
played the Bruch Second Concerto with the orchestra. She 
possesses a fine tone and displayed a good sense of musical 
values, but is scarcely yet to be considered in the professional 
class. It was an interesting concert from many standpoints 
and both Mr. Scholnik and Miss Griffin were received 
warmly. 

Last month the Symphony Choir and Orchestra, with a 
quartet of soloists under the direction of Victor Kolar, gave 
Handel’s Messiah at Orchestra Hall. There was a good 
house, generous in its applause. There was no question in 
the miinds of any one but that the singing of the choir was 
the high light of the evening. Too much cannot be said for 
the fine work. The precision of attack and release, the crisp- 
ness of enunciation, the splendid unison in the florid parts 
all spoke eloquently of Mr. Kolar’s painstaking work of 
preparation. Charles Frederic Morse at the organ acquitted 
himself admirably in furnishing a musical background. The 
soloists were Muriel Mager! Kyle, Mrs. Raymond Havens, 
Lambert Murphy and Jerome Swinford. Mrs. Kyle’s work, 
and Mr. Murphy’s Thy Rebuke hath broken His Heart were 
the outstanding solo efforts of the evening. 

The Orpheus Club, Charles Frederic Morse director, gave 
the first of its concerts of the season at Orchestra Hall. 





The work of this splendid organization has been reviewed so 
many times that little can be said anew except that, if any- 
thing, their work reached a higher standard than ever, 
though that seemed impossible. 

The surprise of the evening came with the soloist, Dan 
Gridley, tenor, who was entirely unknown, but who captured 
the audience immediately. Critics acclaimed him as having 
a great future. 

The third morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale at the 
Twentieth Century Club, opened with a paper, Forecast of 
Musical Events, 1928-1929, by Mrs. Carl Chamberlain. 
Hazlett Moore’s fine soprano voice was heard to advantage 
in three songs. Ruth Caster, one of the younger group of' 
pianists, reached a high artistic standard. The program 
closed with a group of part-songs, sung in costume, 
with the singers seated about a table, the artists being 
Mesdames Theodore O. Leonard, Charles Sheldon, Benjamin 
F. Mulford, Marjorie Deyo, Clare Madison Keith and Jen-! 
nie M. Stoddard. J. M. S. 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts Philadelphia Orchestra 
in New York 

The fifth concert of the season by the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra brought Ossip Gabrilowitsch, head of the Detroit 
Orchestra, as guest conductor. The program offered many 
contrasts, and its performance was on a high plane of ex- 
cellence. Since he added conducting to his other accomp- 
lishments Mr. Gabrilowitsch has ranked as one of our fore- 
most conductors. He led the orchestra with authority and 
seemed to get all the desired effects—with little gymnastiy 
demonstration. He is modest in bearing and his entire work 
is characterized by a sincerity and excellence of achieve 
ment, rather than a showiness and less satisfactory result. 

The Mendelssohn overture, Ruy Blas, inspired by Victor 
Hugo’s. play, which he, according to the program notes, 
“thought detestable,” was given a fine reading. The Schu- 
mann symphony, No. 1, in B flat (Spring), a contrast, was 
admirably performed, its youthful freshness and contagious 
buoyancy being brought home in full measure to the audi- 
ence. Malipiero’s San Francesco d’Assisi was a good filler- 
in but Korngold’s suite from the incidental music to Shakes- 
peare’s Much Ado About Nothing, was thoroughly enjoy- 
able. The Enesco Roumanian rhapsody, No. 1, brought an 
evening of genuine musical pleasure to its close. 


Goossens, Smallens and Rodzinski to Replace 
Beecham 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association has announced the 
engagement of Eugene Goosens, Alexander Smallens and Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski to conduct the Phladelphia Orchestra con- 
certs in place of Sir Thomas Beecham, whose American tour 
was cancelled owing to ill health. 

Dr. Rodzinski will conduct the concerts in Philadelphia 
on February 8 and 9 and the Washington concert on Feb- 
ruary 12. Mr. Smallens, who is director of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, will lead the orchestra on February 
15, 16 and 17, when Albert Spalding will be the soloist, and 
Mr. Goossens will conduct the Philadelphia concerts of Feb- 
ruary 22 and 23, March 1 and 2, the Baltimore and Was):- 
ing concerts of February 26 and 27, and the New York on 4 


cert of March 5. 





GEORGE HACKETT, 
of the celebrated Hackett family, who announces the 
opening of a New York voice studio. A singer of con 
siderable note, Mr. Hackett, in the midst of a career in 
church, concert and operetta work, decided to abandon 
the singing ficld for teaching. He associated himself as 
assistant teacher in the well known Hubbard studios in 
Boston, under the direct tutelage of that distinguished 
master, Arthur J. Hubbard, teacher of Charles ani 
Arthur Hackett and Roland Hayes. After three years 
teaching in the Hubbard studios, George Hackett comes 
to New York well equipped to carry on the teaching 
methods of Mr. Hubbard. The opening of the Hackett 
studios will be welcome news to those who wish to avail 
themselves of the Hubbard traditions in their entirety 





Y attention has been called to an article from the pen 
M of Coralie Van Paassen in the New York Evening 

World of December 7, 1928. It made me think of a 
conversation I had with an American girl in England some 
thirty years ago. When she expressed surprise at the cost 
of milk in London I asked her how much she paid for milk 
in the suburbs of Madison. She replied that she did not 
know, because her mother kept a cow. 

Coralie Van Paassen has expressed her horror at the 
wickedness of Paris. If I ask her to describe the evil in 
Chicago and New York will she reply that she knows noth- 
ing about it, because she lives at home? I cannot believe 
that the readers of the Evening World are simple-minded 
enough to think that Paris stands for immorality, and New 
York is only purity and light. Is Paris worse than London? 
The reports of the Police Chiefs do not show it. I must 
appeal to statistics from sources which seem to be reliable, 
because I profess entire ignorance of the thousands of 
American wrecks who, according to Coralie Van Paassen, 
“are walking the streets of the Latin Quarter broken in 
spirit and in health.” 

Fiallie Stiles, a young American soprano who made several 
appearances at the Opéra Comique during the past two 
years, is quoted as saying “that the Seine city, with its thou- 
sands of pitfalls, is no better than a gruesome hell for hun- 
dreds of American young people.” 

Thelma Spiers, who gave a vocal recital in the cosy little 
hall of the Majestic Hotel in Paris last week, is reported to 
have said that the misery which follows, when a boy or girl 
from America discovers the deception of bad Paris teaching, 
“may be witnessed any night in the dives of Montparnasse 
and Montmartre.” Thelma Spiers was advertised on all the 
kiosques as Madame Ludwig Lewisohn, from which I infer 
that she approves of her husband’s distinction as a novelist. 

It would be ungentlemanly of me to contradict these 
ladies. As I have had no experience whatever in the dives of 
Montparnasse and Montmartre, I must accept the testimony 
of the women on whom the Evening World has set the seal 
of its approval. They must have seen, or they could not 
speak with so much emphasis about “gruesome hell,” “Amer- 
ican wrecks walking the streets,’ “misery witnessed any 
night in the dives.”” These three ladies, according to the 
Evening World, have sat in judgment upon the morality of 
Paris, despite the admonition of St. Matthew, who says in 
Chapter 7: “Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 

The Evening World beheld the mote of Paris. Now let 
the Musicat Courter consider the beam of some other 
cities. 

In the year 1921, the Century Company of New York 
published a small work by Raymond B. Fosdick, a recog- 
nized authority on American police systems, who had had 
special facilities placed at his disposal by Scotland Yard 
of London, and the corresponding departments in Paris, 
Rome, Copenhagen, Berlin, Vienna, and other capitals. The 
London Daily Telegraph said: “He is a cautious, impartial 
investigator, and his statistics and deductions can be accepted 
with confidence. They are surprising, and even startling. 
They reveal the prevalence of what one might without much 
exaggeration call a permanent orgy of crime in the chief 
centers of population in the United States.” 

“Crimes of violence are many times more numerous in 
the United States, in proportion to population, than they 
are in Ireland, or in England, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Italy, or any other European country, except Russia. And 
the proportion of undetected and unpunished crimes is greater 
still. If the figures were not drawn from unimpeachable 
official sources, they would seem incredible,” says the Daily 
Telegraph. “Greater London in 1916 had nine premeditated 
murders. Chicago had 105. If Chicago were as large as 
London, it would have presumably 315 murders per annum. 
In one year Chicago recorded twenty more murders than 
the whole of England and Wales, with a population fifteen 
times larger. Glasgow and Philadelphia are about the same 
size, but during the same three years there were 38 murders 
in Glasgow and 281 in Philadelphia. St. Louis is nearly as 
large as Liverpool and has eight times as many murders. 
Los Angeles, the delightful pleasure resort, a city of palms, 
flowers, and cinemas, has two more murders every year than 
London which is twenty times as big. In 1915 New York 
had eight times as many burglaries as London. In robberies 
other than housebreaking, London had 63 in 1918. New 
York had 849. In the words of Raymond B. Fosdick him- 
“With all its kindliness and good nature, the temper 
of our communities contains a strong strain of violence. 
We condone violence and shirk its punishment. We lack a 
high instinct for order. There is probably more undisci- 
plined, egotistic, mischievous force in the United States than 
in any country of first rank in the world.” 

If these statements had been made by three French young 
ladies visiting the United States they would be ridiculed by 
the entire press. And do the three American ladies believe 
that the inhabitants of Paris take them seriously? I admit 
that I have written only about murders and burglaries and 
have said nothing about erring vocal students who find 
Paris a “gruesome hell,” and whose “misery may be wit- 
nessed any night in the dives of Montparnasse and Mont- 
martre.” Coralie Van Paassen is free to assert that Chi- 
tago and New York, though eminent in master crimes, are 
singularly free from dives wherein disillusioned vocal stu- 
dents become human wrecks. I have frequently been told 
by ladies in a dispute that I do not understand. My facts, 
statistics, and logic are frail weapons with which to contend 
against their divinely inspired intuition. I find myself in 
the predicament of Socrates, who, when asked how he liked 
a certain book by Heraclitus, replied to Euripides: ““What I 
understood is good; and so, I think, what I have not under- 
stood is.” ; 

I confess my inability to harmonize the opinions of the 
two Parisian professors whom Coralie Van Paassen has 
quoted. For instance, Paul Guillamat is reported to have 
said that “most of the future failures come to Paris in- 
sufficiently prepared.” Whereas Paul Bazelaire is credited 
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Is PARIS IMMORAL? 


By Clarence Lucas 


with saying that “the failures are due to insufficient oppor- 
tunities to study here.” I learn, therefore, that American 
students must be better prepared before they come here; 
and, at the same time, they must come here to get prepared. 
Perhaps it is the solving of this Delphic riddle which drives 
them to dives. 

Thelma Spiers is made to say that “it has been my amaz- 
ing experience that there are hundreds of dishonest instruc- 
tors in Paris.” Why Paris in particular? I will agree 
heartily with Thelma Spiers if she says that the world is 
full of dishonest teachers, vocal and instrumental. She says 
the boy or girl setting out to complete studies here ought 
first to make a thorough investigation of the teacher he or 
she is going to select. How? Should the pupils hold 
examinations for teachers? Must the teachers go to Amer- 
ica to be examined? During the past two years I have 
directed at least twelve young American students to various 
teachers whom I considered honest and competent. But I 
did not meet the students as wrecks walking the streets or as 
miserable frequenters of Montmartre dives. They came to 
me at the weekly concerts in the four American clubs here 
where hundreds of the finest types of young American 
manhood and womanhood can easily be found. 

In another part of this Evening World article I read that 
“Paris is full of disreputable managers who will, for a sum 
of money, promise the young artist anything on earth.” 
Well, managers make a charge for their services in all 
parts of the world. A young artist who goes to a concert 
manager for “anything on earth” should not be trusted with 
money or permitted to go out without a keeper. But the 
young artist who gets a manager to arrange a recital for 
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him will be surprised to find how very much cheaper Paris 
is than New York. Two thousand years ago, Julius Caesar 
found this country divided into three parts: Gallia est omnis 
divisa in partes tres. The same division holds today, though 
not in the Caesarian sense. There is the intellectual and 
artistic part, on which the permanent reputation of Paris 
rests. There is the artisan and mercantile part, by means 
of which Paris lives from day to day, accumulates, and 
grows. There is the frivolous and vicious part, of which so 
many visitors make much noise. Which part does the stu- 
dent come here to select? Brain work is wearisome, and 
business requires long hours of application. The easiest way 
to pass the hours, in Pairs or in any other city, is to float 
down the stream of gaiety like Gray’s boat: “Youth on the 
brow, and Pleasure at the helm.” That is how to reach the 
city of Nowhere in the dives of Montparnasse and Mont- 
martre. 

I have known Paris since the end of 1885, when I came 
here as a music student, and I have lived here more than 
eleven years. I spent thirteen years in New York, and 
three years more in various parts of the United States. 
More than a quarter of a century of my life as boy and man 
was passed in London. I ought to know something about 
those cities. That is why I choose to live in Paris. And 
I never cease to wonder why so many visitors neglect the 
endless galleries of pictures, the museums, the marble statues, 
the magnificent avenues, the river and the parks, the miles 
of books and prints, the architectural glories, and the tre- 
mendous historical background of Paris, to dabble in the 
froth and sum of the frivolous part of the Gay City. They 
must have been familiar with idleness or empty pleasures 
at home. 

The masters of literature, painters, sculptors, architects, 
philosophers, men of science, composers, musical artists, who 
make their homes in Pairs do not find their inspiration amid 
the bubbles of the boulevard or in the chatter of the human 
butterfly. 





Dr. Artur Rodzinski Wins Many 


Tributes as Operatic Conductor 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski, assistant conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and principal conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, has received praise of the 
highest type for his work thus far this season with the 
opera company. In performances of Otello, with Titta 
Ruffo and Zenatello; in Tosca, with the same artists; in 
Andrea Chenier, L’Oracolo, Samson et Dalila, Carmen, 


Kubey-Rembrandt photo 
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and Manon with Hope Hampton, the critics have spoken 
admiringly of Dr. Rodzinski’s work. 

Leonard Liebling in the New York American commented 
as follows regarding the Manon performance: “Dr. Rod- 
zinski, favorably known in New York through his appear- 
ances there last year, at the head of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted the Manon presentation and showed him- 
self to be as expert a leader in opera as he is in symphony. 
He made his small orchestra forces give adequate and fine 
tone and firmly rhythmed accompaniments and kept the 
whole performance moving with smoothness and spirit.” 

Irving Weil, in the New York Evening Journal, likewise 
wrote favorably: “Dr. Rodzinski gave a well prepared and 
virile account of the Massenet score.” 

The Public Ledger stated: “Dr. Rodzinski did the second 
piece of unusually fine conducting which he had done yester- 
day. He led for Mr. Gabrilowitsch in the Brahms Concerto 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra concert in the afternoon, and 
gave a fine reading of the score as well as holding the 
orchestral and vocal forces well in hand.” And the Record 
said: “The performance had several features of distinction, 
conspicuously the orchestra brilliantly led by Rodzinski.” 

The Record, in reviewing the Carmen performance, com- 
mented: “Carmen given in better form than for years. 
Philadelphia Opera Company presentation borders on the 
incredible. At many points musically the performance actu- 
ally carried artistic conviction, something that has not hap- 
pened in any presentation of Bizet’s exacting masterwork 
here in the last four or five seasons. Dr. Redzinski gave a 
particularly colorful reading of the scoge, especially in the 
matter of tempo. The corrida march in the overture was 
for once played as it should be, with the drive and impetus 
of a dashing paso doble. The lovely entr’acte had flavor 


piquancy and subtlety of tragic complication. Dr. Rodzinski 
has done no better operatic conducting in this city than that, 
with which he interpreted last night—Carmen. Dr. Rod- 
zinski’s achievement, however, led all the rest.” 

The Evening Star said: “Peppy Carmen in- Philadelphia. 
Conductor Rodzinski went at the ever popular score with 
such vim and vigor that from the overture to the final 
curtain his conducting was electric.’ And in the Public 
Ledger was this: “Much credit is due to the fine conducting 
of Dr. Rodzinski, who gave a splendid and spirited reading 
of this score.” 

Commenting on the Otello performance in Philadelphia, 
with Ruffo and Zenatello, the papers again were warm in 
their praise of Dr. Rodzinski. 

The Ledger said: “In Otello Dr. A. Rodzinski gave one 
of the best operatic presentations judged by any standards 
that has been given in this city for a long time. . . His 
splendid work contributed as much to the success of the 
performance as any of the principals.” T. H. Craven, in 
the Record, wrote: “Dr. Rodzinski read the Otello score 
beautifully and his presentation of this score throughout 
marked a masterhand. His part in the brilliancy of the 
occasion was of capital importance.” 

Of the Tosca performance, the Evening Bulletin stated: 
“With Rodzinski the conductor the performance was one 
of the best of the season. Rodzinski proved to be quite 
in his element, opera evidently being his forte. He knew 
just when to let the orchestra hold sway and how to bring 
out its best effects, but not once did he forget that the 
singers were to be heard nor fail to let them have their 
opportunity. Thus there was an unusually fine balance of 
instrumental and vocal parts.” The Evening World stated: 
“Rodzinski conducted with a firm and knowing hand and 
evoked rich and resonant support from the whole ensemble.” 
Said the New York Herald Tribune, “Rodzinski conducted, 
the spirit and coherence of the performance reflecting credit 
on his direction.” 


The Andre Chenier performance met with equally praise- 
worthy comments. One critic believed that “Dr. Rodzinski 
showed himself to be an operatic conductor of exceptional 
ability.” The Evening Bulletin was of the opinion that 
“again he gave convincing evidence of his mastery, authority 
and musicianly understanding as an operatic conductor,” 
and in the Daily News it was published that he “wielded an 
excellent baton over his orchestra. He made no attempt to 
bring the winds to the fore as have other local conductors 
and the effect was greater.” 

“In L’Oracolo Dr. Rodzinski garnered much in the way 
of laudations concerning his meticulous conducting,” said 
the Evening Star. “Dr. Rodzinski conducted admirably, 
bringing out the very considerable amount of orchestra 
details in a masterly manner,” commented the Ledger, and 
The Record stated that “Dr. Rodzinski conducted in brilliant 
fashion.” 

Samson and Dalila brought the following from The Rec- 
ord: “Dr. Rodzinski conducted his forces admirably.” 

La Gioconda, too, was favorably received. Said the 
Ledger: “Dr. Rodzinski conducted with great skill in the 
balancing of the orchestra and voices, producing many 
beautiful effects.” The Record stated that he “conducted 
with spirit and feeling. The orchestra played splendidly.” 

Last summer Dr. Rodzinski visited his native Poland and 
had some guest opera appearances there. The accompanying 
sketch gives an idea of how he was received: 

“Those who witnessed the performance of Massenet’s 
Manon were enraptured by the grace and talent of our 
distinguished countryman, former conductor of the Warsaw 
Opera,” said the Rzeczpospolita—The Republic. “We al- 
ways valued his good taste, fine temperament and the ease 
with which he dominates the whole complex of the orches- 
tra. He has lost none of those fine qualities. On the con- 
trary, he has gained in artistry, if this were possible. He 
ranks today among the greatest international opera conduc- 
tors. It is a great pity that Dr. Rodzinski became too 
expensive for the modest means of Warsaw. The wealthy 

(Continued on page 51) 
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SPAIN’S GREATEST DANCER 


({ The season’s sensational new drawing card. 
(@{ The darling of Paris, Berlin—-New York, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 
(@{ World’s Record Claimed: 18 Sold-out Recitals in New York City in seven weeks. 


(@{ “Marvelous dancer is La Argentina; Spaniard wildly applauded; a flawless per- 
formance; Queen of the Castanets.’’—New York Times. 


(@ “La Argentina Wins Triumph; Electrifies Brilliant Throng.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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How TO SUCCEED IN SINGING 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


Reprinted from “How to Succeed in Singing,” 


by permission of the publishers, 


Theodore Presser Co., and copyrighted 


in 1925. 


Wuat THE Pustic THINKS Asout VocaL MEtTHops 


That the public, including the large army of vocal students, 
has not an exact idea of what a vocal method is and what 
a vocal teacher should be, is evident from the way everyone 
talks and argues on the subject. There are so many differ- 
ent and contradictory opinions that to decide which is the 
correct one is almost an impossibility. 

There are people who believe that the art of singing is 
the simplest thing in the world. These expect a pupil to 
sing a song after having taken a few lessons. 

Other people believe that the art of singing is the most 
complicated thing on earth, a labyrinth of rules which no 
teacher could explain correctly, because, in order to do so, 
he should have to be a great artist, a great musician, a 
physician, a scientist, a throat specialist, an expert in all 
the anatomical contractions of the vocal organs, muscles 
and ligaments of the human body, and a polyglot. 

There is only one point on which both extremes agree, 
and that is, that “anyone is competent to judge.” That is 


why, in vocal matters, there are so many advisors. (And 
such advisors!) 

The gamut of their opinions ranges from the simplest 
ingenuity of a child to the incredible absurdities of the 
quack. 

IMITATION AND ASSIMILATION 

A large majority of vocal students have the ingenuity to 
imitate the vocal emission, special effects and even the 
motion of lips and body, of some great artist. 

Imitation is a very poor form of art. It means lack of 
artistic initiative and personality. They do not understand 
that the vocal artistic effects are personal specialties of each 
particular singer and cannot be imitated. 

There are many singers who have lost their own per- 
sonality by imitating other singers’ specialties in vocal 
emission. 

All great artists assimilate each other’s best points and 
yet no two sing alike. If they imitated these mechanically, 
instead of assimilating them individually, they would. all 








Grainger 
Coast-Wide 


Encomiums 


GRAINGER, in the Chopin B flat minor sonata emphasized the lyric and romantic note. 
The slow middle movement was exquisite in its finely spun and delicately colored tone 


and artistic phrasing —New York 


Times, 


February 9, 1928. 


GRAINGER played last night in his familiar interesting manner, achieving the heights of 
fine musicianship set off by effective dash of style and technical brilliance—New York 


Sun, February 9, 1928 


GRAINGER has long been known as an exceptionally successful Bach player. 


He again 


proved himself last evening —Boston Evening Transcript, January 20, 1928. 


GRAINGER gave keen 


pleasure through his musicianly, 


well considered, well controlled 


playing, that is on the one hand never cut-and-dried and matter-of-fact, and that on 
the other never oversteps the bounds of perfect musical taste-—Boston Post, January 20, 


1928. 


GRAINGER is the most stimulating personality among the pianists of this generation, the 
most commanding and persuasive young master of the instrument.—Chicago Herald and 


Examiner, March 10, 1927 


GRAINGER of all pianists, makes music speak for itself. 


Through technical mastery and 


thorough grasp of content, he made the complicated work sound as intelligible as a simple 


declarative sentence.—Los 


Angeles Examiner, April 1, 1927. 


GRAINGER brings music to the plane of intimacy and common sense enjoyment, and all 


the while it loses neither in beauty nor in dignity. 
was one of the most attractive of the season—San Francisco Chronicle, 


at least, 
21, 1927. 


GRAINGER’S tone rings sweetly as a silver bell, and always beautifully and clearly— 
gradations and the clinging sympathy of a master who sings to 
It is an experience to hear Percy Grainger.—Toronto Evening Tele- 


his touch has a hundred 
himself as he plays. 
gram, February 11, 1928 
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sing alike, thereby losing their great charm, their own per- 
sonality. 
Goop OpporTUNITIES AND BAp SINGING 

I often wonder what kind of an idea some vocal students 
have about making a debut or singing for a manager. It 
seems that they do not realize what it means. It is hard 
to tell whether they take it as a chance, an amusement, or 
what. At any rate I do not think they take it seriously. 
If they could only understand what the first step of an 
artistic career means, the importance of it, they would not 
take it so lightly nor so foolishly 

I have often attended the hearings at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and before concert managers. I confess that 
I have always been surprised at the assurance with which 
so many pupils try out for engagements, when they do not 
come up in the least to requirements. 

The most astonishing thing is to see these people looking 
so happy and proud of themselves, after they have been 
told to come back in a couple of years when they know how 
to sing better. 

Goop SINGING AND BAp OpporTUNITY 

Very often a good singer misses success because of having 
been given an opportunity to sing under unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

To sing to an indifferent listener is to sing under a great 
disadvantage ; and especially is this so in the case of a good 
singer. So it is, for instance, at these general hearings 
where the singers are pushed out one after the other like 
cattle, to sing a couple of songs. It is like turning a talking 
machine. 

Hearings for engagements have always been a dream of 
hope and nightmare for singers—a great bore for managers, 
who have to listen to hundreds of singers for whom they 
have no use,—and a great trouble to them when they have 
to decide about one artist whom they really need. 

Everybody would be so happy to do without hearings ; 
but they are a cruel necessity. It is fated that one must 
sing and the other has to listen. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE 

The mechanism of the human voice 

1. The Mind conceives the tone. 

2. The Vocal Organs adjust themselves to perform the 
tone conceived by the mind. 

3. The Ear detects if the tone emitted by the Vocal 
Organs corresponds to the tone conceived by the mind. 

This is the natural process of tone production, which is 
the same as in speaking; with the difference that the 
quantity and intensity of breath, steadiness, flexibility and 
resistance of the vocal organs require more training and 
physical control. Because speaking is normal and singing 
is abnormal; that is, whereas a person can speak all the 
day long, he could not sing all day without endangering the 
whole vocal apparatus. 

The Larynx, Pharynx, Glottis, 
Oral Cavities, Lungs, Diaphragm, 
laryngeal, pharyngeal and throat, 
organs of tone production. 

The air contained in the lungs, passing through the 
larynx, creates a sound in the vocal cords. It is that sound 
which becomes voice when it reaches the resonating cham- 
bers; that is, the nasal cavities (or ducts) which are 


as given by Nature. 


Epiglottis, Vocal Cords, 
and all the abdominal, 
sets of muscles, are the 
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Lungs. 
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Smarr Byoncnia 
Tuses. 


Dia pera ; 


situated in the nose and consist of the channels whose open- 
ings are called nostrils. There are anterior and posterior 
nostrils. The posterior nostrils, communicate with the 
pharynx and other cavities situated between the bones of 
the head. 


Heifetz Recital, January 26 

Returning from a three weeks’ tour of the East, Heifetz 
will give his first New York recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, January 26. 

He appeared in Boston, January 13, and from there went 
to Washington, Baltimore, Lancaster, Toronto and Akron. 
He will start out on tour again immediately following his 
New York appearance, returning here for a second recital, 
March 2 


Segovia’s Third Recital 
Andres Segovia, guitarist, will give his third recital of 
the season, Saturday evening, January 19. Thereafter, Mr. 
Segovia will depart on a long concert tour, paying his first 
visit to the cities of the middie West and South and not 
returning to New York until he sails the end of March. 
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Now Charming Metropolitan Opera Audiences with the Resplendent 
' Beauty of her Voice --She will sail soon for the Orient, only remaining 
section of the Globe yet unvisited by this Distinguished Artist» 
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The Importance of Correct Vocal Diagnosis 
BARGAIN HUNTING VERSUS VOICE LESSONS 
By John Hutchins 


Vocal Diagnostician 








“My daughter has an unusually beautiful natural voice,” 
remarks a certain mother, proudly. “This winter she has 
sung at several amateur theatricals. Many eminent critics 
have advised me to have her voice cultivated. They all pre- 
dict that a wonderful future lies before her if she will only 
study singing.” 

“The first of the month,” continues this ambitious mother,” 
Murie!. is going to begin study with Miss Jones, a friend of 
mine who only charges two dollars a lesson. Miss Jones is 
really a piano instructor and has a large class of her own, 
but during the last year she has begun teaching singing also. 
Of course, I realize that she is not as capable as a more 
experienced instructor would be; however, she will be ‘good 
enough’ for the elementary schooling. After a year or so of 
this primary work, I will gladly send Muriel to study with 
Prof. ‘X,’ a well known and experienced teacher. It is ridic- 
ulous,” continues this mother, “to pay so much money for 
elementary voice training. I do not mind paying for her les- 
sons with an expert after she has learned the first principles 
and rules of singing. Moreover,” she explains, “Miss Jones 
has told me that my daughter will need a lesson every day 
to begin with, and naturally I could not afford to send her 
to Prof. ‘X’ at this time for a lesson every day.’ 

This is the type of reasoning that seems to be arom 4 
employed in regard to vocal instruction. Unfortunately, 
appears to the uninitiated that this mother has the right hy 
| have personally interviewed many singers who have been 
the victims of this so called “cheap elementary schooling.” 
As a matter of fact, it always proves to be a very costly 
economy. 

The most important period in the training of a singer is 
undoubtedly the first six months of vocal instruction. I 
would feel amply repaid for the effort of writing this article 
if only this all-important fact could be brought to the atten- 
tion of any one contemplating the study of singing. It is 
certainly at the very out-set of a singing career that a “feller 
needs a friend.” If ever an expert is needed, it is for the 
initial diagnosis of a voice and its first few months of train- 
ing. 

At this particular period, the beginner is physiologically 
and -psychologically “ail set,” and enthusiastically awaits an 
explanation of “how to do it.” Everyone is familiar with 
the manner in which bad environment in childhood often 
affects the entire life of a growing boy or girl. Bad habits 
acquired during the early development of the voice often ruin 
a career that should have been highly successful. Certainly 
at this vitally important moment when the very delicate 
larynx muscles are being used for the first time, an inex- 
perienced teacher should not be entrusted with the tremen- 
dous responsibility of vocal diagnosis. 

Suppose, for example, that a doctor should give his patient 
a wrong diagnosis. No matter how diligently the patient 
follows a corrective treatment, his physical condition will not 





improve. How could it improve when he is being treated 
for the wrong ailment? 

We cannot hold the inexperienced doctor responsible for a 
mis-diagnosis. He was doing his very best to cure the 
patient, but he lacks experience. For the same reason, we 
should not blame an inexperienced teacher for ruining a 
voice. The teacher was undoubtedly endeavoring to aid the 
singer, but again it is all a 
question of “knowing how” it 
is to be accomplished. 

sig business and the Ameri- 
can world of commerce have 
greatly influenced the attitude 
of American music students. 
Today they all are seeking 
shortcuts and bargains in the 
way of voice lessons. A begin- 
ner wishes to know where he 
can get the greatest number ot 
lessons for the amount of 
money he can afford to spend. 
The student seems to believe 
that the greater number of les- 
sons he can get for his money, 
the sooner he will be able to 
sing. Never could there be any- 
thing further away from the 
real truth. Here is some good, 
sound, common-sense advice for 
those students seeking a teacher. 
As a rule, in any profession 
the best of instructors receive 
the best prices. Naturally there 
are some exceptions to this rule, 
but remember that it is a much 
better plan to take one lesson 
every two weeks with an ex- 
perienced, well-established and 
recognized voice teacher than 
three lessons a week with an in- 
competent amateur. Bear in 
mind also that the voice is a 
very finely adjusted mechanism 
and once the vocal muscles are 
forced into any unnatural man- 
ner of action, it is extremely 
difficult and very often impossible to restore them again to 
a condition of normal functioning. 

For these reasons, if you are financially unable to pay the 
price of a competent instructor for two lessons a week, do 
not become discouraged. It is highly possible, as many have 
demonstrated, to take only one lesson a week and still suc- 
ceed as a singer. Repetition of incorrect vocal exercises 
will only ruin a beautiful natural voice. The initial vocal 
diagnosis must be as nearly accurate as possible. 

Take this advice, singers. Your first teacher should be 
the very best instructor you can find regardless of the cost 
of such instruction. Your success will depend much more 
upon the “quality” of the lessons that you are given than 
their “quantity.” 


Prague Teachers’ Chorus in Second Concert 

The Prague Teachers’ Chorus, of Czechoslovakia, which 
made its New York City debut on Monday night, January 7, 
appeared for the second time in concert on Sunday afternoon, 
January 13, in Carnegie Hall. Metod Dolezil, of the 
Prague State Conservatory of Music, again conducted. 

The Prague teachers recently gave concerts in Boston, at 
Harvard and Yale universities, and in Washington, D. C., 
where they sang in the Library of Congress at the invita- 
tion of the United States* government. 

Following Sunday's concert, the Czechs will go to Mon- 
treal, where they will give the first concert of a two months’ 
tour that will take them through the Middle West and 
through the southern states to Havana, Cuba, with return 
engagements in many of the larger cities. The teachers 
were unable to extend their tour further west on account 
of lack of time, all of them being on a leave of absence 
from the grade schools in Prague and Czechoslovakian cities. 

This tour, sponsored by President Masaryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia, marks the Prague Choir's first American visit. 
ying at Old Guard’s Anniversary 

Ball 


Edward Havemeyer Snyder, commander of the Old 
Guard of the City of New York, has announced that Frieda 
Hempel will sing the national anthem at the 103rd Anni- 
versary Ball in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on January 25, during the traditional midnight ceremony of 


Hempel to: 
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Address, Wm. Orth, Assistant 
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the grand parade. Members of the Old Guard and dele- 
gates from the Army, Navy, Aviation, Marine Corps, Naval 
Militia, National Guard and veterans’ associations will give 
an exhibition of military manoeuvers at the close of which 
a big American flag will float down from the ceiling. Mme. 
Hempel, in the reviewing stand, will then sing The Star 
Spangled Banner, as the uniformed men stand at attention. 


Anita, Erna and Katherine in Dance Recital 


Anita, Erna and Katherine, three of the most distinguished 
dancers of the Elizabeth Duncan School, will present a group 
recital at the Booth Theater on January 27. Anita and Erna 
are two of the group of young children adopted by Elizabeth 
Duncan at the time of the founding of her school, while 
Katherine is one of the first American girls to be enrolled 
in the school. These dancers have appeared many times in 
concerts on the Continent, and several years ago created a 
sensation in Vienna, Munich and Berlin, on the occasion of 


ANITA, ERNA AND KATHERINE, 
three of the most distinguished dancers of the Elizabeth Duncan School, who will be seen 
in a recital at the Booth Theater on January 27. 


a tour under the direction of Elizabeth. The recital on 
January 27 will be their first group appearance in New 
York. 

The keynote of the message of these dancers is simplicity 
—the simplicity which, through the Duncan tradition, has so 
revolutionized the art of the dance during the last quarter 
of a century. For Anita, Erna and Katherine the body is 
the all-important instrument through which emotion and idea 
are conveyed to the audience, and the details of costume, 
lighting and decor are less emphasized in their recitals. 
The simple, fundamental movements of the body are drawn, 
as both Isadora and Elizabeth have taught, from the move- 
ment that is in nature—the rhythm of the waves and of the 
trees. And it is in the perception of this oneness, deepened 
by the experience and made articulate by training since early 
childhood, that the art of Anita, Erna and Katherine reaches 
its fulfillment. 

In their recital on Jarmary 27, Anita, Erna and Katherine 
will be assisted by Raymond Bauman, pianist, and Julian 
Kahn, cellist. 


Frank Van der Stucken Teaching Conducting 


The announcements which have recently appeared in the 


Musica Courter that Frank Van der Stucken, himself a 
noted conductor, is now prepared to receive pupils in that 
branch of musical activity, represent an innovation that is 
worthy of special mention. It is rare indeed that a man 
who has _ had so long and notable a career as Frank Van der 
Stucken should turn his attention to passing the fruit of his 
experience on to younger aspirants to a like career. Con- 
ducting is not merely a matter of musicianship, and the 
conductor must really learn the difficulties of such a career 
by the hard knocks of experience or have them pointed out 
by some one who has himself learned in that rather painful 
and some times disagreeable manner. Mr. Van der Stucken 
has had so much experience of all sorts that he will be 
able to tell his students everything that there is to know 
about the art of conducting, its joys and its sorrows, its 
troubles, the difficulties it presents, and the science, for it is 
a science, of dealing with refractory and emotional orches- 
tra players. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Margaret Wankel, Helen Lockwood, Evelyn Lewis, 
Norma Kunzelman, Gypsy Howard, Ann Novick and 
Frances Spencer have been engaged for the New York and 
Brooklyn Paramount: Theaters. Madge McAnnally has 
been engaged by the Shuberts for The Red Robe. Charles 
Carver plays the leading basso role in the same production. 
Celia Branz, contralto, has been engaged by the Judson 
Radio Bureau to sing parts with the American Light Opera 
Company, the Cathedral Hour, the LaPalina and DeForest 
Hours. All are from-the Estelle Liebling studio. 


Elly Ney to Arrive in America, February 4 


Elly Ney will arrive in America on the S. S. George 
Washington, which is due to land in New York, February 4. 
Before sailing on January 27, Mme. Ney will have played 
throughout Holland and England on practically every day 
during the current month. In fact, she will have fulfilled 
twenty engagements during those twenty-six days. Her first 
appearance in this country will be in recital at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on February 12. Before the season is over, she is 
scheduled to make a coast to coast tour. 
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“the future belongs to the harp; 
you have only to hear the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble to realize that.” 


Evening Telegram, Toronto, Canada, October 25, 1928. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Salzedo and the Salzedo Harp Ensemble Triumph 
through the South and Canada 


‘ “As for Salzedo, one will search far and long to find ‘ The encores fairly doubled the length of a most mem- 
Springfield, {nis equal ; he is the Kreisler and Hofmann of harpists.”— Jacksonville, + orable and enjoyable and unique evening.”—Jacksonville 
Illinois State Journal, Oct. 13, 1928. Fla. Journal, Nov. 27, 1928. 


Toronto, 


Canada 


“Never an orchestra painted a picture of such sweet 
juess and violet shadow pierced with sunrays as these ieee <a “One of the most remarkable musical events that has 


harpers gave you.”—Toronto Evening Telegram, Oct. 25, taken place in Montgomery in the past decade.”— 
1928. E 


Ala. Montgomery Advertiser, Nov. 29, 1928 


Winnipeg “There was a capacity audience in the Fort Garry con- 
* + cert hall to greet the French musician. It was wonderful Birmingham “Salzedo Scores With Harpists. Opens Artists’ Series 
Canada to watch his hands.”—Manitoba Free Press, Nov. 6, 1928. irming 4 with Huge Success.” 


Ala. ~Headline, Birmingham Age-Herald, Dec. 3, 1928. 


‘ “Few artists have achieved such absolute quiet from 
— {seven or eight hundred school girls.”.—The Tennessean, 
° Nov. 20, 1928. ¢ “To many of those who were present the harp has a 
es {new meaning since last night’s program.”—Kno-rville 
{ enn. 


. : Journal, Dec. 4, 1928. 
“Salzedo is able to produce almost any tonal effect on 
the harp.".—Waco News-Tribune, Nov. 22, 1928. 


Waco, 
Texas 
Owensboro, { “More Than 2,000 Children at Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Shreveport, “Salzedo gave an entirely new understanding of the Ky. Matinee.”—Headline, The Messenger, Dec. 11, 1928. 
a. harp.”—Shreveport Journal, Nov. 23, 1928. 


“The achiever of true art, Carlos Salzedo, is placed in P a 5s wen Riliiedinnte Ttiletie "She Mein. Detincins 
Baton Rouges. heart of Baton Rouge music lovers the ‘Greatest liv- . Dee. eee es Amer — » eet a 
La. ing harpist.’”---Morning Advocate, Nov. 24, 1928. a 





Soloist with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, December 7 and 8 


“However successful Ravel may have been for his Intro- struments almost uncanny. . . . He is said to excel in 
duction and Allegro, his sense of harp technic paled beside skill and in interpretation any living harpist, and probably 
the Concerto of Mr. Salzedo himself, which immediately fol- surpasses his predecessor-exponents of the Harp’s possibili- 
lowed the Ravel music. . . . The composer and soloist ties. It was a dazzling display of technic, of orchestral 
showed himself modernistic, possessed of a feeling for inventions and colors for the wind choirs.” 
scoring for his harp and its seven accompanying wind in- —Cincinnati Times Star, December 8, 1928. 














Packard Building 


Steinway Building CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Philadelphia 


New York City ARTHUR JUDSON 


The Salzedo Harp Ensemble uses the Lyon and Healy Harp exclusively. 
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Alliance, Ohio. Richard Oppenheim, conductor of the 
Alliance Symphony Orchestra, presented a Christmas con- 
vert assisted by the Alliance Civic Chorus and the Grade 
School Children. The soloists were: Mrs. E. Homer 
Kendall, soprano: Mrs. R. L. Rutledge, contralto; Ralph 
Henry, tenor, and H. Coleman Ashe, baritone. The Alliance 
Review, besides commenting upon the concert in its columns 
most favorably, also gave it editorial mention, saying: “The 
presentation of the Christmas Oratorio by Saint- Saens was 
a fitting opening of the Christmas music season and probably 
one of the greatest events of its kind the people of Alliance 
have had the pleasure of attending in many years .. . There 
was beauty and harmony and great volume in the chorus 
and to this was added the sweet music of the symphony 
orchestra. Not one, not even the most critical musical 
critic, could ask for anything better than that which was 
presented on this occasion. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Robert Hufstader, organist and choir 
master of St. John’s, gave an enjoyable organ recital in the 
church recently, the program comprising compositions of the 

sixteenth century to those of recent date, given with ex- 
cellence of interpretation and musical ability highly appre- 
ciated by those present. The choir presented Gaul’s Holy 
City at a Vesper service, the chorus and soloists giving 
excellent account of themselves. Irene Weisner, Mrs. 
Charles Evans, Henry Becker and Bradley Yaw, in the 
parts, afforded pleasure in the general meritorious 
quality of their portion of the production under the capable 
direction of organist Hufstader. 

The opening program of the Chromatic Club season was 
given in the ballroom of the Lafayette Hotel by Amy Corey 
Fisher and Grace K. Tatem, pianists; a chorus of women’s 
voices under the direction of William Gomph; and Eva 
Rautenberg and Ilona McLeod accompanists. The two-piano 
numbers by Mrs. Fisher and Miss Tatem won much ap- 
plause, also the chorus from the Chromatic Club pleased in 
its group of Slavic Folk Songs under director Gomph, the 
two accompanists sharing in the honors. 

The second Saturday musicale of the Chromatic Club was 
presented by Mrs. Carl Hogerson, contralto; Ilona McLeod, 
pianist, and Ethyl McMullen, accompanist. Mrs. Hogerson 
is a newcomer to Buffalo who has already won a place for 
herself in musical circles, her charm of personality, excel- 
lence of style and interpretation and beauty of voice win- 
ning much favorable comment in her varied program num- 
bers. Ilona McLeod is well known as one of Buffalo’s most 
talented concert pianists, her art growing steadily with added 
years; her performance of the MacDowell Sonata Eroica 
and a later group left nothing to be desired. Both artists 
were enthusiastically applauded and presented with floral 
offerings. Miss McMullen’s accompaniments were of her 
usual unfailing musicianly quality 

The Choral Club (women’s voices), under the efficient 
direction of William Benbow, gave the first seasonal con- 
cert in the Hotel Buffalo ballroom before an interested 
audience of friends. The presentation of an all-Schubert 
program was highly enjoyable, the chorus giving a praise- 
worthy performance. Added interest was occasioned by 
the Ave Maria, soprano beautifully sung by Louise 
Ferrell, and two duets in which the participants were Rose 
Gerstman and Pearl Kummer (all Choral Club members). 
The Hart House String Quartet of Toronto, as guest solo- 
ists, were well received and graciously granted a Schubert 
encore 

That sterling organization, the 
chorus, under the leadership of its 
Clark, gave excellent account of itself at its first concert 
of the season in Elmwood Music Hail. The unaccompanied 
numbers were especially praiseworthy and the small orchestra 
pleased in several selections. Rita Benneche, soprano, was 
the soloist of the occasion, singing a Rossini aria, group of 
Lanson Demming furnished satisfactory 
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\ newly formed string 
Ressel, Fred Caster and 
in recital in the Nichols 
who is leader and first 
master in the Symphony 
Zurich, Switzerland, and 
Conservatory. 

Ethel Hauser and Elizabeth Davies Gould gave two pro- 
grams in Buffalo recently, one for the Athletic Club and 
the other in the auditorium of the Church of the Atonement. 
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School 
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Egon Plagge, Fred 
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These young women specialize in two-piano concertos and 
are pupils of Guy Maier. They have had a number of 
excellent appearances in Buffalo within the past three years 
and are deservedly great favorites. Ethel Hauser is a Buf- 
falo girl formerly a pupil of Otto Hager. 

Nellie M. Gould's junior piano pupils gave a praiseworthy 
recital, in commemoration of the Schubert centennial, in her 
Lancaster Ave. studio. 

Pupils of Bertha Drescher Allard, soprano, have partici- 
pated in a number of public musicales recently, in solo, 
duet and ensemble. The vocalists are Florence Myer, Mari- 
on Denchler, Dorothy Nachtrieb, and Louise Schlender, with 
Edween “eh accompanist. 

Margaret Ferguson, director of music at Neighborhood 
House, has Tate a series of concerts to be given at the 
House. The participants for the first one were Emily Lin- 
ner, contralto; Ethel Stark, pianist, and Eleanor Stewart, 
reader. 

Herbert Jones, bass soloist, participated in a recent pres- 
entation of The Messiah at Niagara Falls with much suc- 
cess, 

A Schubert program was given by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, under the direction of Mrs, Charles 
Wallace, organist, at a recent community vesper service, 
Dorothy Hebb, violinist, assisting in the Ave Maria, sung 
by Florence Ralston, solo soprano. 

Mrs. Abram Hoffman and Mrs. Henry Altman enter- 
tained the Choral Club at a musicale tea, the participants 
in the program being Harriet Shire, soprano; Serena Goya, 
violinist, with Frances Messersmith and Elizabeth Acker- 
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man acting as accompanists; the Choral sextette (Louise 
Ferrell, Mrs. George Hamberger, Mrs. William Johnson, 
Mrs. Norman Myers, Mrs. Pearl Kummer and Mrs. E. E. 
Larkins) with Mrs. Noel Green accompanying. 


H. M. 
Lindsborg, Kans. 


Frederic Dixon, pianist, made his 
initial appearance here in a program of all-American 
composers. The numbers were of ultra-modern type, rep- 
resenting Abram Chassins, Charles Griffes, Marion Bauer, 
Charles Skilton, George Gershwin. Mr. Dixon had ample 
technic and evinced sound musicianship. 

Luther Mott, of the Bethany College voice faculty, re- 
ceived favorable comment on his recital in Kansas City, Mo. 

Arthur Uhe, head of the violin department, spent the 
Christmas holidays in New York City, playing with the 
Victor Orchestra, of which he is a special member. 

Roy Underwood, a Bethany graduate, is achieving success 
in New York City as pianist and accompanist. He appeared 
recently in a New York recital as accompanist for Luella 
Melius. 

\ Schubert program was given in the College Chapel 
before the holidays, the following students from the Con- 
servatory taking part: Lola Holdwein, Melvin Struve, Arline 
Stensaas, Carl Stensaas and Ruth Leaf. 


Long Beach, Cal. The Choral-Oratorio Society, with 
its chorus of over 100 voices, directed by Joseph Ballantyne, 
gave its first concert this season with a program mé ade up of 
excerpts from grand operas. The sande is well balanced 
and did good work. The soloists were: Mrs. Edward 
Greene, Florence Van Dyke, Ruth Bennett, Mrs. G. H. 
Herman, sopranos; Robert S. Edmonds, tenor; James G. 
McGarrigle, baritone. Harold K. Driver, pianist, regular 
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accompanist for the organization, was assisted by Mrs. 
Joseph Maltby, Madeline Gumprecht and Harold Dick. 

the Long Beach Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Leonard J. Walker, at its second concert this season, 
offered the Beethoven Symphony No. 1, C major; Overture 
to Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn), Danse Macabre (Saint- 
Saens) and March, Le Prophet (Meyerbeer). Amy L. Kay- 
nor, dramatic soprano, was the soloist, her singing of the 
aria, C’Est des Contrabandies (Carmen), being well received. 

‘The Handel-Haydn Society, Rolla Alford director, as- 
sisted by the Long Beach Symphony Orchestra, Leonard J. 
Walker, director, presented the two organizations in a 
finished performance of the Messiah (Handel), in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The chorus numbers 100 voices. The 
soloists were Constancia Weisgerber, soprano; Marjorie 
Renfrew, contralto; Henry Selby, tenor, and Rolla Alford, 
baritone. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of Herbert L. Clark’s directorship of the organi- 
zation by presenting an entire program made up of com- 
positions by ten members of the band. This writer knows of 
no other band in the country that could do such a thing. 
On December 14, the band gave an all-Wagner program. 
These special programs are proving very popular. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave a two-piano recital in 
the Municipal Auditorium, under the management of L. D. 
Frey, of the Philharmonic Course. A full house greeted 
these unique artists, who were enthusiastically received. 

The Philharmonic Trio (Alfred Kastner, harpist; Sol 
Cohen, violinist, and Earl Bright, cellist) gave a concert at 
Polytechnic High School. Gertrude Frohman Jones was the 
accompanist for the solvists. 

The opera, La Juive, was analyzed by Dr. 
for the Opera Reading Club, the soloists giving the illus- 
trations being Lillian Wilson, Thaddeus Harvey, Leslie 
Brigham, Ivan Edwards and Nelle Gothold. 

Myranna Richards Cox, contralto, soloist with the Mission 
Play at one time, arranged the music for the Woman's City 
Club when John Steven McGroarty, author of the Mission 
Play, gave a talk on California, Past and Present. Mrs. 
Cox sang La Golondrina, La Paloma and Ay! Ay! Ay! 

Recent programs by the Woman's Music Club included a 
Christmas program at the Ebell Club Auditorium, when the 
club chorus, L. D. Frey director, and soloists (Mesdames 
Wright, Weisgerber and Herman, Julietta Burnett, Maltby 
and Parkinson) appeared. The Study Section and the 
Church Music Section are doing interesting work. A. M. G. 


Memphis, Tenn. The Dayton Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williamson, director, gave a unique performance 
in the North Hall of the Municipal Auditorium recently un- 
der the auspices of the Beethoven Club, Mrs. J. F. Hill, 
president. The membership of this club, which is the largest 
musical organization in the South, and, perhaps, in the 
United States, completely filled the hall, and accorded Mr. 
Williamson and his choir a splendid reception. The pro- 
gram was made up largely of sacred numbers. Perhaps the 
most enjoyable number of the evening, however, was the 
choral, Goin’ Home, arranged by William Arms Fisher 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony. Many delightful 
Spirituals were given as encores 

The monthly Morning Musicale luncheon of the Beethoven 
Club, given in the ballroom of the Hotel Peabody, again 
proved to be a delightful feature of the club’s activities. 
Mrs. James L. McRee, who is general chairman, appointed 
Mrs. Leone Meyer chairman for the first musicale, which 
was given by Mrs. Charles J. Watson, soprano; Mrs, Louis 
Leroy, pianist; and Clarence Montgomery, baritone. Mrs. 
Meyer served as accompanist and Joseph Hinkel played the 
violin obligato for Mr. Montgomery’s numbers. Mrs. 
F. Hill, president, was unable to be present, having gone to 
Detroit to a meeting of the National Board of Directors of 
Music Clubs of which she is a valued member. 

The American Opera Company, which played a three 
days’ engagement in Memphis, was complimented with a re- 
ception at the Beethoven Club, during its stay, specially hon- 
oring Vladimir Rosing, Frank St. Leger, Louise Richardson 
(gifted young Memphian who sang the role of Micaela in 
Carmen, the opera which was sponsored by the club), and 
Louise Bernhardt of Boston, who made so many friends as 
a visitor here last summer. 

The Piano Concert Committee of the Beethoven Club, 
Mrs. M. E. Finch, chairman, presented Henri Deering, 
pianist, in a matinee concert at the Goodwyn Institute. This 
was Mr. Deering’s third appearance in Memphis, and he 
needed no introduction to music lovers who filled the con- 
cert hall. His program was an exacting one, and included 
many of the familiar classics as well as a group of modern 
numbers, the latter being particularly enjoyable. 

The Junior Beethoven Club, under the direction of Grace 
Paul Kerr, and Martha McClean, president; the Intermedi- 
ate division with Elizabeth McVoy, director, Helen Fulk, 
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ALEXANDER 


RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST, 
MEMBER OF FACULTY 


HICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RETURNS TO CHICAGO TO 
RESUME TEACHING 
MARCH 1, 1929 


Private Lesson Periods Now Being Reserved 


Mr. Raab Will Also Conduct Repertoire-Interpretation-Teachers Classes and “Technic and How to Study” 
Classes During the Summer Master School from June 24 to August 3, 1929. 
Mr. Raab Will Continue Teaching Throughout the Post Summer Session until September Ist. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Raab has consented to award the following Free Fellowships: 
March 1 to June 24, 1929, 
Two private lessons weekly of 30 minutes each. 
June 24 to September 1, 1929, 
One private lesson weekly of 60 minutes. 
Two Repertoire-Interpretation-Teachers Classes weekly of 114 hours each (to Aug. 3) 
Two Technic and “How to Study” Classes weekly of 114 hours each (to Aug. 3) 
Application blanks on request. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished 
with each room. Prices reasonable. Early reservation necessary. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST. FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 9 
70 EAST VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: b : Chicago Musical HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
A University of Music College Building LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
‘ RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 
Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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perception.”—Deily Telegraph (Leadon). 

“A the most interesting of contemporery ertiete.”— 
New York Herald (Peris). 














obvious at its New York debut that the audience fully 
appreciated the notable offering at which it was its good 
fortune be present. 


January § 
Myra Hess 


That rare, refined, musical, and technically accomplished 
English pianist, Myra Hess, reappeared in New York at a 
Town Hall evening recital and proved to a large and warm 
ly responsive audience that she retains all the elevated art 
which first made her a popular figure here several seasons 
ago. A * *8 os 

Miss Hess has a serenely confident ‘and highly authorita 
tive approach toward the music she performs and the hearer 
never is left in doubt as to her interpretative purposes. 
Her readings are the result of inherent understanding, of 
thoughtful study, and of mastery of technic and sensibility 
of tone. She phrases, nuances, and pedals with infinite 
variety and taste. All styles are assimilated by Miss Hess 
with equal finish and effect. 

Applause and encores showered upon the player for the 
achievements she exhibited in Haydn's F minor Variations, 
Beethoven’s opus 110 sonata, Schubert's Dances, a Brahms 
group, and Schumann's Carneval 


Beatrice Harrison and William Clark 
\t the Barbizon on January 8 a joint recital was given by 
Beatrice Harrison, the distinguished English cellist, and 
William Clark, American tenor, assisted by Anne Gillen, 
organist, and Edward Harris and Vernon d’Arnalle, accom 
panists. With her accustomed virtuosity and musicianship 
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2 Dedelstraat Tre Mague, Moliand 
Miss Harrisem played selections from Handel, Cyril Scott 
Herbert Hughes, Senaille-Salmon, Dvorak and Popper, and 
was enthausastecally applauded by a discriminating audience 
Mr. Clark had for chef offering an aria from Leon 
cavallo’s Boheme and sang alse a number af songs 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
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New York Banks Glee Club Golden Judilee 
Chad (a 


» proved again that 
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at Carneme Hall, January 
have a distinct place im the mre hfe 

amd well glorified its gokden jubilee 
Brure Huhn’s excellent leadership 
precision of attack, and finely 

which characterized the stir 
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modulated choral tone 

( Henschel 
Syivan Nest 


im the 


Anews, negro 
ami the 
was 


excellent arrat 
spiritual, with its lo 
particularly 


agement of Nobody 
s. wnbroken s 
effect of its 
deservedly well received and had to be repeated 

Humorous intricacies in Hey Diddle Diddle, appropriate 
tone color in the traditional Down in Alabama, the good 
legato of Shenandoah and the exceptionally fine harmony in 
Captain Kidd deepened the impression of splendidly trained 
ensemble work 

The cherus formed a sympathetic 
ist, Isaac McCrum, in Night 
sustaining the mood reverie 

Messrs. Blackburn, Brown and Stein were the sok 
Red Skies (Dvorak-MeKinney), in which the clear diction 
of the unusually worded phrases evidenced Mr. Huhn’s care 
in perfecting every detail 

The final number of the 
for this occasion by Mr 
organ accompamment to 
brought out the full power of the 
the dignity of the words. This number was repeated 
liam Falk was ap excellent accompanist at the piano 
organ. Assisting artists were Ena Berga, soprano, who 
sang with charm the Bell Sone (Lakme), Pirate Dreams 
(Huerter) and the spirited Spanish song, Si Piensas enga 
narme (Reimann); also Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, heard in 
the atmospheric Guitarre (Moskowski), Fileuse (Faure 
Ronchini) and the brilliant Polonaise Fantastique (Wilheim 
Jeral). Both artists responded with encores 


Kedrof Quartet 

The high standards previously set by the four Russian 
singers who constitute the Kedroff Quartet was maintained 
at their concert in Town Hall on January IQ As before, 
the program consisted mainly of Russian folk songs in set 
tings particularly well adapted to the vocal resources and 
methods of the four: I. K. Denissoff, tenor; T, F. Kasa 
koff, tenor; N. N. Kedroff, baritone; and C. N. Kedroff, 
bass An arrangement for humming voices of Rimsky 
Korsakoff's popular Song of India made particular appeal 
and had to be repeated. Maria Safonoff, daughter of the 
one time conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orches 
tra, demonstrated unusual pianistic attainments and sound 
musicianship in Moussorgsky’s Suite, Pictures at an Ex 
hibition and a group of pieces by Seriabin 


Rhea Silberta 


lhe deferred lecture recital on Chopin, of the series con 
ducted by Rhea Silberta at the Plaza, was given on January 
9 Miss Silberta’s talks with their musical illustrations are 
of considerable educational value, as she gives a clean-cut 
and graphic sketch of their life and principal works of the 
composers. There is nothing pedantic in her talks: they are 
infused with a natural sense of humor backed by a keen 
knowledge of her subject and life in general, The speaker 
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Among the week’s large com- 
pany of piano recitalists, Mischa 
Levitzki stands out as giving a 
high degree of intellectual pleas- 
ure. The very moderation of tone 
habitual to him is a welcome re- 
lief from the assertive methods of 
other schools; indeed, such would 
appear to be the mark of compar- 
atively few minds that attain 
philosophical poise in regard to 
music.—London Sunday Times, 
October 28, 1928. 
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It requires no effort to be 
soothed by Mr. Levitzki’s gentle 
touch, nor to be lulled by the ma- 
gic of his tone, his rippling runs, 
his colorful phrases. One might 
wish that no pianist would ven- 
ture onto the concert stage until 
he had reached the Levitzki class. 


—New York Evening World. 











LevitzKi 


“One of the few really great living pianists.” —London Chronicle. 


“An exciting pianist who constantly maintains a high musical 
level.” —Berlin Tageblatt. 


“Belongs to the race of great pianists of fiery temperament.” 


—Paris Le Figaro. 








Since October, 1927, Mr. Levitzki 
has been touring Europe. He returns 
to America early next month and is 
booked solidly for the balance of the 
season from New York to Mexico. He 
will play in New York at Carnegie 
Hall on February 26, he will give a 
recital in Chicago on February 17 and 
will appear as soloist with the Chicago 
deta Orchestra on March 8 and 
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J. S. Bach Acts as London’s Musical Santa Claus 


In Church and Hall 


real hiatus that London’s 
at Christmas, for our Amer- 
does not really exist. 
spring season, when 


Lonpon.—Perhaps the only 
musical life exper 
ican conception of 
The only 


riences comes 

a musical “season” 
“season” we know is the 
England revels in its halcyon days, 
opera. For the rest, music, like tea and porridge, 
pretty evenly through the year. 

At Christmas, however, it stops dead for about a fort- 
night, except for the traditional carols and the perennial 
Messiah, to which now and then is added Bach as a sort of 
musical Santa Claus. This year has had its share of all 
three. We have had carols at the Albert Hall, the Queen’s 
Hall and Aeolian Hall: the Messiah under Sir Thomas 
Beecham (showing no trace of the illness which is said to 
be preventing him from going to the United States) and 
Bach in sundry and various forms. 

A Harpy ANNUAI 
carol concert of the Royal Choral Society was 
two excellent 


is spread 


The annual 
notable this year for the collaboration of those 
exponents of folksong, Megan Foster and John Goss; while 
that at the Aeolian was, as usual, the most recherché, for 
here the Oriana Madrigal Society (an artistic cousin of 
New York’s Musical Art Society, of lamented memory) 
opens its annual Christmas bag of medieval goodies. But 
at the Hall we had the best refutation of the 
stereotyped accusation that the English are unmusical, for 
both choir and orchestra were made up of English railroad 
men. It was most impressive 


Queen's 


3ACH IN CHURCH AND HALL 

and also in the halls; 
Bach Choir itself, after singing the Magnificat 
beautiful cantata, Ich habe genug, turned to 
more modern things, namely Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, 
which has become quite a favorite in these parts, and Hugo 
Wolf's neglected Feuerrciter. 

The instrumentalists, too, favored Bach around the Christ- 
mas and one of the most enjoyable Bach concerts 
was given by a group of artists including Myra Hess, Harold 
Samuel (both of whom have now left for America, together 
with Yelly d’Aranyi), Dorothy Silk, soprano and Bach 
specialist, Isc ide Menges, violinist, and Leon Goossens, oboe 
player de luxe. It was Bach at its best, including the D 
major suite (four movements), the C major concerto (No. 
2) for two pianos and orchestra, and sundry pieces for 
violin and piano, arias from the cantatas, etc. The large 
audience showed real enthusiasm for Bach—a compliment 
both to the players’ judgment and artistry. 

Myra Hess also said goodbye in a last sonata recital with 
Yelly d’Aranyi, at which Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and 
César Franck were set before an audience of admirers with 
and considerable dash, as well as beauty of tone 
gether with a very successful concert of 


Bach was sung in many churches, 
though the 


and a very 


season, 


much grace 
and feeling. Ti 


BUSH 


its social whirl and its° 


- pathetically accompanied by Miss Mol at the piano. 


Christmas Carols and a Little Chamber Music—A New American Singer 


the Cherniavsky Trio (excelling especially in Tschaikow- 
sky’s A minor), and the first appearance here of the Bohem- 
ian Zika Quartet, this closed the chamber music before the 
holiday rest. 

A RtstinG AMERICAN BARITONE 

There remains to be recorded only a Beethoven-Wagner 
concert of the National Orchestral (B. B. C.) conducted 
with signal success by Franz von Hoesslin, musical director 
of Barmen and Elberfeld, and a number of recitals, among 
which that of Harold Dahlquist, American baritone, and 
Alfred Blumen, Viennese pianist, are of special interest. 
Dahlquist gave a very noble and vocally superb interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’ Four Serious Songs, a task which few of 
the younger singers today could come so near fulfilling as he. 
He is a concert artist whose career is worth watching from 
every point of view. Alfred Blumen gave two recitals, at 
one of which he gave a fair account of Bach’s Italian con- 
certo and Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy, two exceedingly 
difficult things to “put over.” 

Brailowsky has made another meteoric visit, playing 
Scarlatti, Beethoven and Chopin with equally breath-taking 
virtuosity, and Winifred Christie once again demonstrated 
the possibilities of the Moor Double Keyboard piano by 
devoting a whole program to Bach. So Bach, the musical 

Santa Claus, is the keynote on which our brief Christmas 
chronicle must end. 


De Vogel “Charming to Eye and Ear” 


Katherine De Vogel the Dutch soprano, who specializes 
in folk songs in costume, has won splendid tributes from 
American as well as European audiences and critics. Mme. 
De Vogel recently gave two successful performances, one 
in Quincy and the other in Boston, Mass. After the Quincy 
appearance the soprano was eulogized as follows by a mem- 
ber of the club before which she sang: “Mme. De Vogel, 
who presented a program at the Quincy Women’s Club re- 
cently, delighted her audience. It was difficult to decide 
which was the more attractive, the description of the folk 
songs, given by the artist, or the song itself. She was 
charming to the eye and ear as well and was able and sym- 
I think 
I have never seen our five hundred members more enthusi- 
astic over a program presented to them and they have heard 
many of the highest type.” 

Among other recent engagements fulfilled by Mme. de 
Vogel was one at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on December 14, and 
at the home of James Speyer in New York December 25. 


Rita Sebastian Praised 


When Rita Sebastian, artist-pupil of Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
sang in a joint recital with Paula Fire at the Park Central 
Hotel on December 16, the Morning Telegraph commented 
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in part about Miss Sebastian: “Miss Sebastian sang Ah mon 
fils, from Meyerbeer’s Prophet, and La Zingara, of Donizet- 
ti, and she displayed a contralto of the Schumann-Heink 
type. The voice is round, deep, sonorous and penetrating, 
and Miss Sebastian knows how to handle it effectively.” 

A later edition of the same paper said: “Miss Sebastian, 
to the writer’s knowledge, has been studying with Mme. 
Soder-Hueck for about six years.” She has received her 
entire vocal and traditional instruction from this one teacher. 


Marian Anderson “an Artist of Amazing Gifts” 


“Almost unheralded, Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, 
came to Carnegie Music Hall last night and gave one of 
the most satisfactory song recitals of the year,” wrote J. 
Fred Lissfelt in reporting Miss Anderson's recital of De- 
cember 18 for the Pittsburgh Gazette. “Miss Anderson’s 
voice,” he continued, “is well schooled and vibrant with 
emotion. It is the emotion of her race, plus that of an 
understanding singer. Whether she is using the clarion 
tones of her high voice, or her sombre resonant low register, 
all is beautiful. And there is color to spare throughout her 
large range.” Harvey Gaul, in the Pittsburgh Post and 
Sun, also wrote enthusiastically in praise of the vocal ability 
of this artist, commenting in part as follows: “The art 
sister of Roland Hayes club, possibly Brooklyn or Boston, 
came to town last night. Her name is Marian Anderson, 
and she is a colored contralto of amazing gifts. Give her 
another year and she will be in ‘the big time,’ with managers 
falling all over themselves trying to get a booking. Her 
voice is glorious, and one could not help but admire her 
musical taste. Whatever musicianship is, she has it, and 
every phrase was finely declensioned. Like all the members 
of her race there is emotion in her voice, not that she ‘emotes,’ 
but there is that inherent quality that moves you, and you 
applaud and wish you could sing like that.” Further proof 
of the success she scored may be found in the following 
excerpt from the Pittsburgh Press, written by William R. 
Mitchel : “Not often is one privileged to hear such a worth- 
while recital as that given by Marian Anderson and not 
often does one hear such singing. From the very first tone 
of her lovely voice—remarkable for its range and its reso- 
nance; its full, deep-throated timbre; its wealth of human 
appeal —we were enchanted, absolutely, with this young 
woman’s artistry.” She is a ool of Giuseppe Boghetti. 


Saint Cecilia Pacinalt. January 22 

The Saint Cecilia Club, Victor Harris conductor, will give 
a concert in the ball room of the Waldorf-Astoria on Tues- 
day evening, January 22. At this concert a new work by 
Franke Harling is to be offered for the first time. It is 
a Persian idyll which was especially commissioned by the 
club and occupies from twenty to twenty-five minutes in 
performance. It is scored for a chorus of women’s voices, 
important cello obligato and tenor part, a quartet for four 
alto voices used obligato, and with a piano in the background. 
The text is from the Divan of Hafiz. At this concert also 
Mr. Harris’ beautiful composition, Silver, is to be repeated. 
The soloists will be Felix Salmond, cellist, and Allan Jones, 
tenor. 
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RENE 


AISON, 


LEADING TENOR CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 


“WHOSE VOICE HAS THRILLED TWO CONTINENTS” 


Karleton Hackett in Chi- 
cago Evening Post.——‘Mr. 
Maison played his trying 
role with fine sense of re- 
serve. He did some fine 
singing, taking advantage of 
every opportunity.” 


Herman Devries in Chi- 
cago Evening American.— 
“Maison sang the ungrate- 
ful first act aria with lovely 
mezzo-voce and contrasted 
with skill and intelligence 
the naivete of the simple 
youth with the disillusioned 


lover.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld in 
Chicago Daily News. — 
“There was a warmth of 
emotion and dramatic fire in 


his singing of the music.” 


Eugene Stinson in Chi- 
cago Journal.—“Rene Mai- 
son’s Jean was admirable 
from all points.” 


LOVE OF 
THREE KINGS: 


Edward Moore in Chi- 
cago Tribune-—“Mr. Mai- 
son sang as he has never 
sung before here.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
—“Rene Maison sang the 
part of Avito for the first 
time in his career and with- 
out final rehearsal. He was 
more than accurate. He was 
dramatically and vocally 
convincing.” 


Karleton Hackett in the 
Chicago Evening Post. 
“Mr. Maison sang the mu- 
sic as it has never been 
sung here. He had the range 
and volume to carry the 
tremendous phrases above 
the great tonal waves from 
the orchestra.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld in 
Chicago Daily News.—“We, 
heard in Maison’s Avito a 
manly characterization of 
the music, a lover, ardent 
and impetuous, but one who 
remained a hero. The mu- 
sic was never sung with 
such power and impressive- 
ness.” 

Herman Devries in the 
Chicago Eve. American. 
“Maison again justified cur- 
rent comment that compares 
him with our lamented 
Muratore.” 


René Maison has endeared himself to the American public, not only by reason 
of the beauty of his voice, but by his artistic intelligence as well. He has the rare 
gift of voice color, which enables him to impart whatever the emotion he wishes to 
interpret, whether in recital or opera, and to impress such emotion upon his public. 


_In his two seasons with the Chicago Civic Opera, Maison has risen in his art, 
until today, he stands alone in his particular sphere. The local press has been unan- 
imous in his praise. 


MANAGEMENT ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
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pictured the early life of Chopin in Warsaw, his home life 
and schooling and his amour with the fair Constance, who 
was undoubtedly the inspiration of the adagio of the Con- 
certo in F minor and the Valse in D flat. Shortly after this 
episode Chopin set forth from Warsaw for which he held a 
passionate love, which was probably accentuated by the fact 
that he never returned there ‘again. Paris became his home, 
where he became the idol of the time. The very fact that 
he was a Pole stood in his favor, plus the reports of his 
talent and personal attractiveness which had preceeded him. 
In Paris he became the rage, and Miss Silberta very care- 
fully brought out the fact that Chopin was not the effemi- 
nate character he has so often been pictured. He was ex- 
tremely sensitive, but his works, when closely analyzed show 
a virility and force completely masculine. 

When Chopin heard of the taking of Warsaw by the Rus- 
sians he wrote the Revolutionary Etude of which Miss Sif- 
berta played the first part to demonstrate this very virility 
which she defended. At the time that Chopin went to Ger- 
many to meet Schumann he played for the romanticist his 
Nocturne in E flat, which Miss Silberta played completely, 
and she also played the famous Waltz which was inspired 
by Chopin's defeat in obtaining the hand of one of his as- 
She demonstrated strikingly 
two selections. 


sociates at the conservatory. 
the contrasting nature of the 

The great friendship which all the foremost people of 
those times held for Chopin was particularly dwelt on by 
Miss Silberta, who brought out the nobility of Liszt’s nature 
which prompted him to promulgate the works of rising 
young composers. 

The beauty of Chopin’s songs was charmingly demon- 
strated by Florie Blume, who sang five of them with a keen 
appreciation of their musical worth. Miss Blume has a 
voice which leans decidedly to the mezzo soprano and in the 
lower register displayed some lovely tone quality. 

Miss Silberta also brought out that Chopin was an indi- 
vidualistic and prolific writer; that his melodies are never 
commonplace, that his structure is a fine one despite the 
fact that he puzzled many of his contemporaries. That it is 
also to Chopin that one owes the perfection of the Scherzo 
and the Ballade and that he is the great composer of the 
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Mazurka and Polonaise, the dance forms peculiar to his 
native land. 
January 10 

Rosa Ponselle and Everett Marshall 

The Plaza Artistic Mornings brought Rosa Ponselle and 
Everett Marshall before a large and expectant audience at 
the Hotel Plaza on Thursday morning. There seems little 
left to be said of Ponselle; she is, it is safe to say, one of 
the greatest singing actresses of the day, and it was of more 
than just passing interest to hear her sing the Habanera 
from Carmen—by way of an encore—with all the fire and 
abandon which are traditional in the characterizations of 
our greatest Carmens. Her songs were sung with the same 
feeling which marks her operatic work, and each one was 
a complete picture, made so by her sure musical sense and 
excellent diction. 

Everett Marshall, who was marked a few seasons past 
as one of our coming American artists, deservedly shared 
the audience’s good favor. He sings with ample skill and 
his voice is one of unusual warmth. His Prologue from 
Pagliacci runs the scale of emotion, and his unaffected 
singing of Italian and Russian folk songs and of simpler 
airs, finds a responsive note in his hearers. Mr. Marshall 
is no longer a “coming artist.” He has arrived with all the 
credentials which make for a brilliant career. 

Sigrid Onegin 

One of the most searching and soulful song interpreters 
New York has the privilege of listening to, is Sigrid Onegin. 
She came to Town Hall last Thursday evening and aroused 
new response from her admiring and much moved auditors. 

Mme. Onegin, even without her other attributes as a 
singer of songs, makes deep appeal with her voice, an organ 
of singular richness, range, and warmth. She never forces 
her tones and she is a past mistress in the ability to make 
them reflect every mood of text, from airy grace to dra- 
matic poignancy. 

Underlying this purely vocal equipment, Mme. Onegin 
possesses also an unusual power of mental and emotional 
penetration, which enables her always to preserve perfect 
artistic balance between the music and the textuai meanings 
of the compositions she interprets. 

This fine artist showed her dominance over practically 
every musical style in song by offering a program consisting 
of the aria of Sextus, from Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito; 
the same composer’s Veilchen and Warnung; Haydn’s She 
Never Told Her Love,:and Piercing Eyes (both with 
clarinet obligato excellently played by Gustave Langenus) ; 
Schubert’s Die Allmacht, Ins Griine, Die Maenner Sind 
Mechant, and Erlking; Isouard’s non je ne veux pas chanter 
(from Billet de Lotterie) and O, don fatale, from Verdi's 
Don Carlos. 

And then, of course, there were encores and encores. 


January 11 
Carl Friedberg 

Carnegie Hall held a notably large evening gathering to 
welcome Carl Friedberg’s return to the New York concert 
plattorm. 

The distinguished pianist opened his recital with the 
Rameau Godowsky Sarabande, and then followed Mendels- 
sohn’s E. minor Scherzo, Beethoven’s Sonata opus 109, three 
Schubert Moments Musicaux, a Brahms group of capriccios, 
Intermezzi, Ballade, G minor, and Rhapsody, E flat, and the 
Chopin Sonata in B minor. 

It is late in the career of Friedberg to detail his elevated 
musical and pianistic qualities, and such reiteration shall 
not be attempted in this report, except to say that he was 
in his highest artistic estate and gave limitless pleasure 
and upliftment to connoisseurs of lofty keyboard perform- 
ances. 

Friedberg, although a scholar, never is merely pedantic. 
His analysis always exhibit a tempering of poetry and a 
wealth of nuance and tonal coloring. The majesty of 
Beethoven, the subdued glow of Brahms, the frank charm 
of Schubert, and the passion of Chopin, all were expressed 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA’S 


Recent Triumphs 


IN EUROPE—SEASON 1929-1930 


Mme. Liszniewska will take a small group of ad- 
vanced students for a year’s study abroad, principally 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


. . . Not many women pianists attain to such high 
virtuosity, the result of a dynamic technique, pro- 
found scholarship, a winning platform personality and 
a pianistic facility that proclaims superior talent . . . 
A Liszniewska recital is an event worth recording in 
musical Cincinnati —Wm. Smith Goldenburg in Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Dec. 17, 1928. 

. . « Mme. Liszniewska has rare gifts—those of 
poetry, of delicate discrimination for styles in music, 
and a talent for interpretation . . it was the 
pianistic style which deeply impressed, the splendid 
technic, the complete understanding of the instru- 
ment’s possibilities, and the faculty of eliciting from 
the pianoforte those latent qualities of legatos and 
sostenutos, of ringing overtones, of musical tonal 
alliances, which all may be evoked from black and 
white keys and pedals if one has the art. . . .—Nina 
Pugh Smith in Cincinnati Times-Star. 

‘ lovely singing tone and a delightful and 
clear continuity of phrase. . . . —Robert Aura Smith 
in Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

. not only a great pianist, but a musician of 
distinction . . . equipped with a technic which en- 
compasses with ease the greatest difficulties, and a 
tone of rare beauty. . . . —Lillian Tyler Plogstedt 
in Cincinnati Post. 

a. + hoi 1 Hy +: 
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strength and virility in her playing and an almost 
masculine quality, not only of touch but of interpre- 
tation, that distinguishes her playing from that of 
other women pianists.—San Antonio Express, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

. . « is, without doubt, one of the outstanding 
pianists of the day and plays with genuine mastery 
and a consistency of artistic touch which is very 
rare. . . . Her Bach is nothing short of thrilling 
and little short of perfection—-San Amtonio Light, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

. « unusual perfection of Mme. Liszniewska’s 
technique . . . the manner of her presentation gives 
the effect of improvisation rather than of interpre- 
tation . . . peak of artistry. .. . elma Times- 
Journal, Selma, Ala. 
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convincingly by Friedberg, who never is at a loss for the 
musical, emotional, or technical means with which to pub- 
lish his reactions to the measures of the masters. 

Enthusiasm mounted steadily as the recital progressed 
and climaxed in an ovation after the display of intense 
temperament and headlong virtuosity in the final presto 
movement of the Sonata by Chopin 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 

R. E. Johnston presented a particularly effective list of 
artists at this musicale in his Hotel Biltmore series, and 
the listeners responded with unceasing applause and irresist- 
ible demands for encores. e 

Paul Kochanski, heard in works by Bach, Mozart, 
Couperin, Wagner, Brahms, and De Falla, was at his best, 
and his rare taste, musical insight and tonal and technical 
mastery exerted invariable appeal. 

Sophie Braslau’s superb voice and expert singing art 
shone to glamorous advantage in a Brahms group (gypsy 
songs) and Schubert’s Erlking. 

Daisy Elgin, a newcomer in the New York concert field, 
won a fine success in coloratura music by Handel, Bishop, 
and Verdi, which she delivered with facility, intelligence, 
and agreeable quality of tone. 


January 12 
The English Singers 

The test of time, as the school books say sententiously, 
proves the classic. In that case, there is no disputing that 
the songs given by that tuneful and popular ensemble The 
English Singers are classics, for some of this music dates 
from as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Their usual capacity house heard this group of singers give 
their fifth New York concert of the season at Town Hall, 
January 12. Sumer is icumen in, John of Fornsete’s famous 
round, was again given and had to be repeated. Elizabethan 
music was represented by songs of Thomas Morley, John 
Wilbye and other composers of the period. Street Cries of 
London is a medley of traditional chants or cries of the 
tradesmen and street vendors of Good Queen Bess’ day, and 
it occurred to this reviewer that those of the audience who 
had seen the Theater Guild production of Porgy would find 
it interesting to compare the street cries of Old London 
with those of our own Charleston negro. The audience 
was loath to let the program come to an end and insisted 
upon as many encores as the singers would grant. 


Mischa Elman 


Unbounded enthusiasm was shown at the recital of Mischa 
Elman at Carnegie Hall, January 12, where he gave an 
unusually distinctive program, comprising works of varying 
periods and types. 

Opening with the Nardini D major sonata, he imbued 
this serene classic with warm color and depth of tone; also 
the allegro with brilliancy and a telling power of restrained 
emotion. The larghetto was played with thrilling intensity 
and a noble singing tone. The whole number was appro- 
riately academic in its perfection of playing, yet in the hands 
of this artist, each phrase glowed with inner fire. 

He gave to the Cesar Frank sonata (A major), embrac- 
ing as it does modern thought, all the freedom these rich, 
broad phrases require. The allegro passages swift as beating 
wings, and the beauty of the recitative fantasie pulsated 
with life. In this work honors were shared with Liza 
Elman, the violinist’s sister, who collaborated at the piano. 

Elman’s familiar virtuosity was shown in the Mendels- 
sohn. concerto in the brilliant cadenza with its lines of emo- 
tional intensity, and in the impassioned tones of the andante 
which sounded like an invocation. The allegro was as clear 
and swift as a shower of sparks struck from steel. His 
commanding technic enabled him to play this movement in 
amazingly fast tempo and still maintain the perfectly ac- 
cented beat in an unbroken flow of melody. ; 

Entirely satisfying was the andante and allegro of the 

Bach A minor sonata for violin alone, with its occasional 
undercurrent of single tones or chords as accompaniment. 
_ Special mention should be made of Elman’s own interest- 
ing Tango, with its languorous, tantalising Spanish atmo- 
sphere; the audience would have liked a repetition of this 
exotic number. 

Godowsky’s Danse Macabre, with its perfect octaves, the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance, and Polonaise in D 
major (Wieniawski) in the last group formed a splendid 
close. Among the encores were the Air on the G. String 
(Bach). 

Marcel Van Gool was a very able accompanist. 


Rudolph Fuchs 


_On Saturday evening Rudolph Fuchs, a member of the 
Vertchamps String Quartet, and a pupil of the leader of 
that organization, appeared in a solo violin recital at Town 
Hall. 

In a program which included a Handel sonata, Wieniaw- 
ski’s second concerto and shorter numbers by Debussy, 
Sarasate, Valdez, Levenson, Achron and Levy, young Mr. 
Fuchs asserted himself as a violinist of no mean attain- 
ments. A confident and legitimate technic, which at times 
attained considerable brilliancy, a lively temperament, a 
warm tone and sound musicianship were qualities which 
elicited favor from a generously sized audience. 


January 13 
Friends of Music: Felix Salmond, Soloist 


An interesting program, leaving little if anything to be 
desired in its interpretation, engrossed the attention and 
awoke the enthusiasm of a large audience at the Sunday 
concert of the Society of the Friends of Music at Town 
Hall. The only choral number offered was the arrangement 
of. Johann Strauss’ Waltz, Wine, Women and Song for 
mixed voices and orchestra. Excellently sung and well ac- 
companied it elicited much approval. A Mendelssohn over- 
ture opened the concert, and Mozart’s Serenade, No. 8, for 
four small orchestras followed Felix Salmond’s masterly 
playing of Ernest Bloch’s masterpiece, Schelomo, for ’cello 
and orchestra. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


Prague Teachers’ Chorus 
The Prague Teachers’ Chorus made its second New York 
appearance in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon before 
a huge audience which was lavish in its applause and up- 
roarious in its enthusiasm. The only just description of 
(Continued on. page 22) 
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BOSTON 
November 18, 1928 


Probably the first thing one ob- 
serves in listening to this admir- 
able group of players is the per- 
fection with which the several 
voices are balanced. The violin of 
Mr. Jacobsen and the cello of 
Mme. Roemaet-Rosanoff together 
produce a continuity of tone that 
sounds almost as though it came 
from a single instrument of ex- 
treme range. Between these the 
violin of Mr. Bernard and the 
viola of Mr. Kaufman give ex- 
actly the right amount of tone to 
obtain a sonority which is not far 
short of that most elusive desider- 
ata,—THE IDEAL. 

—Boston Eve. Transcript. 








NEW YORK 


January 7, 1929 
(Third Subscription Concert) 


One might have been sitting by 
the fireside in one’s own home, so 
cozy was the atmosphere created 
by the Musical Art Quartet at the 
John Golden Theatre last eve- 
ning. In this, the third of the 
series, they played a Quartet in G 
major by Haydn and one of Sme- 
tana in such a way as to make the 
audience feel that to applaud was 
to intrude on the atmosphere. So 
chaste was the quartet’s playing 
that last evening after the Haydn 
we positively felt the awe that fol- 
lows a moving sermon or the 
solemn rites of the church. 











ROCHESTER 
December 4, 1928 


With the disbanding of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, which has 
been the leading exponent of 
chamber music in America, there 
is inevitable speculation concern- 
ing the identity of the ensemble on 
which its mantle will fall. Judged 
by its performance last evening, 
the Musical Art Quartet presents 
itself as a distinguished contender 
for that honor. For throughout 
the program one listened to the 
very essence of music—the distil- 
lation of all that is meant by 
chamber music. 

—Rochester Times-Union. 
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the affair is a statement that the chorus reccived an ovation, 
and one may also truthfully say that it was a well-earned 
one; for such singing must arouse the admiration of every 
intelligent listener. Metod Delozil, conductor, led his men 
in a varied program of ancient and modern pieces, including 
several of a strongly national and patriotic nature, and it 
appears that words of this sort have greatly inspired Czecho- 
slovakian composers. The music of these pieces, by Karel 
3endl, Smetana and others, is magnificent and was magui- 
ficently sung by the sixty or more men who make up this 
great chorus. This organization was so much praised before 
its arrival that had it shown any notable shortcomings, dis- 
appointment would have been keen. This, however, has not 
been the case. The chorus is all that was claimed for it 
and more. It is leaving New York shortly on a tour that 
will take it from Canada to Cuba and as far as the Pacific 
Coast. 
Grace Wood Jess 

There was no lagging of interest on the gart. of the audi- 
ence throughout the entire program given by Grace Wood 
Jess at the Little Theater last Sunday evening. Miss Jess 
is a singer of folk songs—visualized—and so realistic was 
she in each of her interpretations, whether dramatic or 
humorous, that her recital proved decidedly entertaining. 
Her explanations of the various songs were charmingly told 
and with a characteristic touch of wit which was very en- 
livening. There were some five or six changes of costume, 
all of them appropriate and some of them very beautiful. The 
costume worn for the Negro Spirituals was said to be a 
part of the wardrobe of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln when she 
was mistress of the White House. 

The program included Creole 
songs of Russia, Spain and France, 
dies of the provinces of France Sympathetic accompani- 
ments were played by Edwin Hart. One of the novelties of 
the program was Miss Jess’ playing of My Old Kentucky 
Home on the dulcimer. 


songs, Negro spirituals, 
as well as popular melo- 


Myra Sokolskaya 
An enthusiastic audience greeted Myra Sokolskaya, who 
is not a stranger to New York audiences, in the first of 
three recitals of folk songs and characterizations of the 
Russian nationalities, sung in costume, at the Gallo Theater 
on Sunday evening. The artist has an unusually pleasing 
personality, which wins over her hearers almost oll a wrarny 
She has a keen humor and an understanding of 
the more tragic songs which makes her a versatile interpre- 
ter. Besides she is endowed with a voice of refreshingly 
lovely quality, and knows how to use it. 


sense ot 


Lisa Roma 
In a program characterized by variety and heart appeal, 
Lisa Roma, at the Guild Theater on Sunday afternoon, dis- 
played a sympathetic soprano voice which at all times obeyed 
the dictates of the intelligence and sure musical taste of its 
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possessor. Miss Roma is one of the limited number of sing- 
ers who can hold the unabated interest of an audience 
throughout a solo recital. Between the Laudamus Te from 
2 Mozart mass and the Freischutz aria there were German 
Lieder by Jensen, Schubert and Schumann; seven French 
songs by Ravel and four songs by Chasins, Bauer, Silberta 
and Hadley. The singer was the recipient of much well- 
deserved applause. Rhea Silberta, at the piano, was an 
artistic and sympathetic partner to the recitalist. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

It was an occasion for musical rejoicing and yet for regret 
when Willem Mengelberg laid down his baton after the 
last note of the Sunday afternoon Philharmonic concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The rejoicing was induced by the wonderful performance, 
just finished, of Strauss’ Heldenleben; the regret followed 
because one remembered that Mengelberg had only two 
more concerts to conduct here before his departure for Eu- 
rope, whence he will not return here before next autumn. 

Heldenleben always has been one of the Dutch conductor’s 
specialties (the score is dedicated to him) and again last 
Sunday he revealed its pages with consummate musical in- 
telligence, interpretative resourcefulness and flawless technic 
of the baton. The battle episode and its soaring climax 
represented one of the most graphic orchestral characteriza- 
tions that has come from any leader here within recent 
seasons. Mengelberg’s orchestra rose to his demands bril- 
liantly and the enthusiastic demonstrations let loose by the 
audience were meant as much for the players as for the 
leader. 

The program opened with a clean cut and highly conceived 
exposition of Bach’s Sinfonia (Overture) and then followed 
a stirring and tonally lovely proclamation of Liszt’s ever 
popular Les Preludes. 


Isabel Richardson Molter 


A very appreciative audience greeted Isabel Richardson 
Molter in her recital at the Guild Theatre January 13. 

Her sterling musicianship was immediately felt in the 
Mozart aria in the fineness of her phrasing, and smooth 
legato, 

A well-contrasted group of French and Ge rman songs, 
revealed the clear thrilling quality of the singer’s tones in 
Nuages and La Pluie (Georges) and the beloved Schubert 
songs, Die Post and Gretchen am Spinnrade. Melancholy 
( Merikanto) and Sailing (Olsen) showed her fine sensi- 
tiveness for unbroken legato, and the Grieg songs A Dream, 
A Swan, Thanks for Thy Counsel, were a vivid portrayal 
of her poetic emotion. 

Unusual ability for showing sombre beauty in Crucifixion, 
negro spiritual, coupled with the charming number, The 
Little Shepherd’s Song, (Wintter Watts), Nocturne ‘(Wil- 
liam Lester) and the dramatic Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman (Cadman) brought overwhelming applause. 

The Spring Song especially showed the beauty of the 
soprano voice, and the unusual richness of the low tones. 

The audience demanded many encores, to which the re- 
citalist graciously responded, with the delightful Tallyhoe, 
I Heard a Cry, and others. 


Etelka Gerster Memorial Concert 

Many prominent persons gathered in Steinway Hall on 
the afternoon of January 10 to attend the memorial pro- 
gram presented by Mme. Berta Gardini Reiner as a tribute 
to her mother, Etelka Gerster, one of the world’s greatest 
singers. All interested musicians should know that this is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first visit of Etelka Gerster 
to this country, at which time she appeared with the Colonel 
Mapleson forces at the Academy of Music. 

Mrs. Reiner placed four of her pupils on the program, 
which was arranged in two sections; the first for lieder and 
the second for operatic excerpts. The young ladies were 
garbed in the costumes of the days of Etelka Gerster, lovely 
old fashioned gowns made with plenty of beautiful silks 
and brocades. 

Rosalind Grob, light lyric soprano, opened the program 
with three songs of Schubert and one of Liszt; in the second 
part she gave the aria from Der Freischutz, Wie Nahte mir 
der Schlummer. Her singing was delightful in that her 
voice is pure, sweet, very agile and needless to add, beauti- 
fully trained. This was the fact that stood out in all of the 
young ladies’ singing; the voices are admirably placed, with 
a fine breath control which allows for musicianly phrasing 
and artistic expression. 

Mabel Jackson was applauded by the audience because it 
was obvious that she has a pure coloratura of sonority and 
good range. It is no easy feat to sing the Mondnacht of 
Schumann. It requires sensitive understanding and mastered 
legato. Miss Jackson conveyed the dreamy mood of Schu- 
mann most happily because she has just the type of voice 
that can do it, and she has acquired that smoothness neces- 
sary for bringing out the romance in Schumann. The 
listener also admired her singing of the Ah non Credea 
aria from Sonnambula, another test of this same mastery. 
To sing this with ease means, to anyone who knows some- 
thing about singing, a great feat. 

Verna Carega, mezzo-soprano, was the colorful one of 
the group. Her voice is naturally of a warm timbre which 
she enhances with an abundance of temperament. Every 
word she sings she feels keenly and with fine repose she 
conveys the mood of the song to her hearers; her facial ex- 
pressions are graphic Among her other numbers she gave 
os by Hugo Wolf, in which she displayed sound musician- 
ship. 

Mildred Bartlett added her share with the mad _ scene 
from Lucia, and though her voice is small it is of a lovely 
quality, clear and sweet, and she can sing cadenzas of astound- 
ing lengths. She was assisted by Amadeo Ghinatti, flutist, 
who has been a member of the Cincinnati Symphony orches- 
tra, and who gave her fine support. 

A word of appreciation must be said for Marjorie Garrigue, 
the accompanist for all the soloists. Miss Garrigue is tal- 
ented; she has finger skill and a natural musicianship; she 
has virility and sensitiveness and was indeed a great asset to 
the singers. The program closed with the ensemble waltz, 
Gloria alla Belta by Arditi. This last number, the Taubert 
one, sung by Miss Jackson, and the aria from Sonnambula 
were a graceful gesture on the part of Mrs. Reiner as 
Taubert and Ard:ti were friends of Etelka Gerster and it 
was in Sonnambula that the diva made her debut in America. 

During the intermission Walter Damrosch spoke a few 
words of tribute to the art of Gerster, interweaving many 
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personal recollections of his youthful days and associations 
with Gerster. 

The whole affair breathed a filial devotion to high artistic 
ideals which Berta Gardini Reiner is carrying on in her 
school of singing. 


Moriz Rosenthal Coming Here Soon 


Moriz Rosenthal has just finished a series of concerts 
in Europe, which brought him overwhelming successes at 
sold out recitals in Vienna, Rome, Palermo, Naples, Trieste, 
Bucharest, Constantinople, Sophia, Belgrade, Athens, and 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
(left) in front of the Acropolis in Athens, where the 
distinguished pianist gave several sold out recitals 
recently, 


other large cities. Rosenthal will sail from Europe January 
23 on the Aquitania for his American tour of which the 
first New York recital is to take place on February 6 at 
Carnegie Hall. 


Callan Costume Recital, January 23 


Marion Callan, soprano, will 
Wednesday evening, January 23, at Steinway Hall, New 
York, including French, Scandinavian and Oriental songs; 
parodies on Nursery Rhymes, with four songs by the Ameri- 
cans Warner, Kramer, Cox and Willard Sektberg (her ac- 
companist), complete this interesting program. 


give a costume recital, 
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“Perfect control in the low notes, and ability 
to reach and hold the highest, distinguished his 
performance as the work of an artist.” 

—San Angelo Daily Standard. 
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MARTHA 


New York Recital Boston Recital 
November 23, 1928 November 21, 1928 


“Martha Baird’s consummate key- “Miss Baird played with a con- 
board art delighted her friends.” | fidence of style and a vigor which 
—New York American. - * created an impression of artistic in- 
dividuality.” 
ney —Boston Globe. 

“Miss Baird is a well-grounded 
musician. She plays with an ease é 
and grace that are quite out of the Me : “She marked her rhythms; she 


ordinary. There are no tricks in her ~/, fashioned her melodies; octaves es- 
repertoire.” ; pecially she played brilliantly; she 


—New York Telegraph. produced fine tone. .. . She feels her 
: music deeply.” 
ow —Boston Herald. 
“Some of the best piano playing 3 ow 
heard in the Town Hall this season 
from a younger pianist was done 
there by Martha Baird... a pianist 
above the average.” 
—New York Evening Sun. 


Gw 


“Tt is some years since Miss Baird 

has favored Boston audiences with 

a program. During those years her 

art has ripened; her technic has de- 

N veloped to an astonishing degree of 
aaa ext pity ten 
proficiency and her musical intelli- 


“The Etudes symphoniques of NEW YORK RECITAL gence has deepened. Her per- 


- Schumann disclosed her abilities in formance beso brilliant.” 
still stronger light... . Particularly Town Hall —Christian Science Monitor. 
fine was her handling of the con- 
cluding variation, in G sharp minor, 
whence she plunged into the finale “Miss Baird’s program departed 
with verve and assurance. Both in some aspects from beaten paths, 
breadth and discretion marked her FEBRUARY 19 and in every case happily so... . 
playing of these pages, as well as a Miss Baird is technically well 
comprehensive sense of design.” equipped both as regards passage 

—New York Telegram. work and as regards choral and 
other larger combinations. Never 
was there a moment in which it 

“The artist’s interpretation of her seemed to be crowded by the de- 
ambitious list was characterized by mands of the occasionally exacting 
an easy mastery of technical difficul- music. Never, moreover, did she 
ties, a singing tone of varied color, make it intrusive. Tone was well 
sound musicianship and good taste.” rounded and full.” 
—New York Times. (Mason & Hamlin Piano Used) —Boston Transcript. 
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An INTERVIEW WitH Srwon BucHAROFF 


Noted Composer of Sakahra Declares That There Is No Record of Authentic Jewish Music—Traditional 
Melodies a Myth—Is Now Completin?, Jewish Opera Entitled The Soul of Israel 


It having come to the attention of the Musica. CourRIER 
that Simon Bucharoff, whose Sakahra music and two of 
whose tone poems were given and repeated at recent New 

York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony concerts, was just 
completing a new grand 
opera entitled The Soul of 
Israel, one of the editors of 
the Musicat Courier asked 
Mr. Bucharoff whether he 
was willing to give MUSICAL 
Courier readers some in- 
formation about the work. 
It will be recalled that Mr. 
Bucharoff’s opera, A Lover's 
Knot, was presented by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany several years ago and 
was so excellent that it im- 
mediately brought his name 
to public attention, and also 
that last winter another one 
of his operas, Sakahra, was 
given an extended series ot 
performances at the Munici 

SIMON BUCHAROFF pal Opera in Frankfort-a-M., 
even success 

Mr. Bucharoff, being Jewish and the Jewish 
cantor, was raised in close intimacy with au- 
thentic or usually deemed authentic in the religious music of 
the synagogue. No one, therefore, could be better equipped 
to write an opera on a Je wish subject, and the fact that he 
has undertaken this task must obviously arouse widespread 
interest. True, it is not the first time that this has been 
done, but efforts toward the creation of genuine Jewish 
music are far more serious today than they have ever been 
in the past, and in modern music literature there are a 7 
large works which are generally assumed to be 
genuine expressions of Jewish feeling and thematically 
authentic The opera which Mr. Bucharoff is just now 

completing is entitled The Soul of Israel, and the music is 
set to a text by Rudolph Lothar, an English translation 
having been made by Charles Henry Meltzer. It is in 
three acts and the is laid in Prague in the fifteenth 
century. 

The 
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Musica Courter editor who called upon Mr. Buchar- 
off with all this in mind, assumed quite naturally that the 
musical idiom of such a work would be easy to find, and 
that the composer would only have to tap the vast authentic 
literature of traditional Jewish music for his thematic ma 
terial. This idea was very quickly quashed by Mr. Buchar 
off with a single broad and vigorous statement to the effect 
that there is, so far as he knows, no knowledge whatever 
today anywhere of any authentic traditional Jewish music 
He calls attention to the exceedingly wide interpretation 
that is necessary of the word Semitic, if we to under- 
stand anything of the music of that part of the Orient 
from which the Jews derive. Certainly, he says, there are 
certain fragments of music that is obviously Oriental, and 
probably Semitic, the [ which may serve to give a col- 
or to modern compositions, largely because those bits of tune 
have been used over and over again by modern composers 
and have been assumed to be authentic and ancient 

But are they either authentic or ancient? asks Mr. 
off, and his answer is—they may be and then again 
may not be. It is quite impossible to know whether 
are or not 
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hand, these melodies and scales and modes 
Oriental and yet not distinctively Jewish 
Does anybody know, asks Mr. Bucharoff, whether the Jews 
had music, even in their most prosperous days, which was 
distinctively their own and not merely a part of all the music 
that was used in the Orient at that time? His answer to 
this question again is—nobody knows; but if one may be 
permitted to guess, one would certainly presume that all of 
the music of the various races who inhabited the parts of 
the world that the Jews wandered through used pretty much 
the same type of music, the same and modes. Wheth- 
er these people were Jews, Persians, Egyptians, Arabs or 
Turks, it is at least reasonably fair to assume that they 
all used a music that we would recognize as 
Oriental. 

In Figure 1 are given some of these 
names attached. The Persian pen 
chord, a pentachord divided into three 
Phrygian niodes. These are, none of them, the 
in ordinary occidental music, and the moment we begin to 
make tunes out of them we get a melodic feeling that is 
certainly not that whicl would likely to 
invent for ourselves. In Figure 2 will be found the song 
of the Mezzouin, the Arab or Moslem call to prayer, which 
has been made so much of in recent occidental literature 
and which is undoubtedly one of the picturesque and 
fascinating features of the Near East. It certainly has an 
Oriental flavor, but far more Oriental is the March Turque 
here given because of its diminished third (D flat-B natu- 
ral) and als its pe -culiar rhythm. This — 
ished third is used a great deal in occidental music, but al- 
ways in such a manner that it does not give the impression 
of the Oriental that is found in this March Turque. In 
occidental music diminished third is generally used in 
the form of alternate alterations of the root of the domi- 
nant seventh chord An example of this is the familiar 
passage from the Erl-King by Schubert 

“You would think” says Mr. Bucharoff, “that 
would have used something Parisian in his 
for the call of the peddler, the fruit seller; 
ter of fact, this call is an authentic call of 
theme familiar throughout the Orient.” We may assume 
that it was imported into Paris, possibly by gypsies, and 
was subsequently adapted by Parisian street peddlers 

One will be inclined to wonder how it happened that Mr 
Bucharoff came upon all of this information about Oriental 
folk melodies. The fact is, that when he had under con- 
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sideration the production of a Jewish opera he decided, 
quite naturally, that it would be well, if possible, to base his 
music upon Jewish themes. It was this which led him to 
these exhaustive investigations. One of the difficulties, says 
Mr. Bucharoff, in coming to any sort of a definite decision 
as to the authenticity of Jewish and other Oriental tunes, is 
the fact that they have so often been transformed by ar- 
rangers. The hand of the arranger is evident in this Syrian 
melody. The division into the four distinct bars is certainly 
not typical of the ancient Oriental folk song, and it sounds 
as if it were simply in the key of A minor with tonic and 
dominant basic harmonies. 

Now, in the matter of Hebrew music a few examples are 
here given, ao, beg ey It will be noted imme- 
diately that the tune A like the above Syrian melody, 
divided into four bars, pe rests upon definite tonic and 
dominant harmonies. The authenticity of this tune in its 
present form is also doubtful, owing to the fact that the 
text to which it is sung was written about 1600. The tune 
given at B, one of the traditional melodies collected by 
Cantor Naum! urg, is set to a text that was written in 1135. 
This, too, clearly is a modernized tune, and both these tunes, 
\ and B, are too commonplace to be of much value in pro- 
viding thematic material for serious composition, or to give 
Jewish color to a composition. Of a different nature is the 
melody C, which is in the Phrygian mode. The coloratura 
ending is one of the things that has to be associated with 
all authentic Oriental music. But, says Mr. Bucharoff, 
cannot be termed essentially Jewish. The same is true of 
the melody E, which is likewise Phrygian, and here, too, 
one finds a strong resemblance between this scale as here 
used and the Hungarian or gypsy scale, and the Hungarians 
and gypsies also use this colorature passage, which they 
seem to have derived from the East, or perhaps to have 
brought with them from the East—for it has been said that 
the gypsies were originally Egyptians. The tunes D and F, 
the first by Halevy, the well known composer of opera, 
and the second by Friedman, Berlin, certainly sound Ori- 
ental. Mr. Bucharoff does not deny that they may be Jew- 
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ish in character. What he does deny is that it is possible to 
separate the Jewish character from the character which 
flavors the music of the entire Near East. The final part 
of the tune F is compared by Mr. Bucharoff with the 
trumpet call which is here shown, and the trumpet call, 
says Mr. Bucharoff, is one of the tunes from which much 
of this idiom has been derived. The Shofar has been fa- 
miliar since earliest times and has lent its idiom to the music 
of the singers. 

The Spanish Jews use a tune which is shown at G and 
which, as Mr. Bucharoff points out, is Gregorian in char- 
acter. It has been supposed at times that the Gregorian 
chants were originally derived from Jewish sources—that 
is to say, that when the Christian Church came into being 
the worship naturally followed along the lines of that fa- 
miliar to the synagogue and the same tunes borrowed for 
the chants. It is true that Gregorian music shows the florid 
passages that are familiar in Oriental music, but otherwise 
it will be seen, as from this example, that the music is 
quite different. 

The folk song shown at H is thoroughly Oriental in 
character, and these repeated notes also give it what we 
of the Occident recognize as of Jewish flavor. It may or 
may not be so, says Mr. Bucharoff. 

So far one follows the composer of Israel in his investi- 
gations easily enough, but one portion of this interview that 
is quite impossible to record in print is the illustration Mr. 
Bucharoff gave of how this Oriental music is sung. The 
written note gives very little idea of the sound that an Ori- 
ental with Oriental training like Mr. Bucharoff produces 
when he sings this music. Each of these pieces becomes a 
genuine lament when it is so sung. There is a sort of slide 
or glide from note to note that is so absolutely, completely 
Jewish or Oriental that it is unmistakable and gives the music 
a completely altered character, something of which the 
printed note gives not the smallest idea. The writer of this 
interview has heard Orientals from even as far east as India 
sing in this manner, and these characteristics of peculiar 

(Continued on page 28) 
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(Translation) 


My dear Marcoux:—You have touched me deeply and you are a great artist. Never 
has the sorrow of the poor Golaud found such accent. It is little to tell you my thankfulness. 
I pray you to accept it just the same in proof of my affectionate devotion. 


Claude Debussy. 


The Chicago Press and Public endorsed Vanni-Marcoux this season 
in ten different leading roles such as Boris Godounoff, 
Mephistopheles, Don Giovanni, Golaud, Basilio, 

Dr. Miracle, Coppelius, Dapertutto, 

Lindorf, Scarpia. 


“AS GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA” 


CONCERT DIRECTION CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 
DEMA E. HARSHBARGERR, Pres. 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago 
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Chicago Opera Stars Find 
Familiar Roles to Their Liking 


Performances of the Week Well Given With Many Examples of Superb Singing and Acting— 
Gala Night for Delegates of the Chicago Civic Concert Service 


L’Amore pet Tre Re, JanuARY 5 (MATINEE) 

The performance of L’Amore dei Tre Re, given with a 
star cast aroused the enthusiasm of the Saturday afternoon 
habitues, who recalled the principals and the conductor time 
after time at the conclusion of the second act. It seems 
difficult to give precedence in this review to any one protag- 
onist and if Mary Garden is first named, it is owing to the 
fact that “ladies first” is the motto of the American nation. 

In such roles as Fiora, Garden is always at her best. In 
splendid mood, she brought forth her brainy conception of 
the part, which, as heretofore, she made a stronger creature 
than other Fioras seen on the lyric stage. Her portrayal, 
though carrying the note of mysticism, is nevertheless more 
human than conceived even by the author, who made Fiora 
a sort of a weak woman, poetical and hypocritical. Not so, 
Mary Garden’s; her Fiora has red corpuscles, a mind of 
her own and her arrogance equals her nobility and her 
perfect disdain for those surrounding her. She 1s, too, far 
more tender towards her husband than other Fioras. She 
does not hate him; on the contrary, she feels kindly towards 
him. but in the eternal triangle, she was captured by Avito 
and being a fatalist, accepts his love without remorse or 
fear—a very clever delineation of a part that can be made 
over-sentimental, or over-poetic. Vocally, Garden was as 
successful as histrionically. She looks young and made a 
distinct hit. 

Rene Maison, who, in a few years should be renowned 
the world over, has risen to stardom in the Chicago Opera 
Company roster and his Avito has placed him in a niche all 
his own among the pillars of strength of the company. He 
sang the role of Avito as the Auditorium has never heard 
it before and he completely electrified his hearers through 
the clarity and volume of his tone, which now and then had 
the tender note that grips the heart. Such eloquent singing 
is deserving of the highest praise, and though Rene Maison 
was acclaimed in Lohengrin, in Carmen, in Sapho, and we 
might say in every role assigned him this year, he finds the 
part of Avito his crowning triumph. It was learned that 
Maison had never sung the role before, and if memory 
serves right, it was also the first time that he has sung here 
in Italian—a language that he enunciates as well as he does 
French and German, and as Maison is a rara avis among 
tenors, he speaks English fluently and may be called upon 
some day to sing in our own language. 

Maison’s interpretation was much admired. He made his 
Avito a powerful man, a passionate lover—one who does not 
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hide his feelings, but proclaims them with the exuberance 
of youth. He sang divinely throughout the afternoon, pro- 
ducing such a deep impression that hereafter there should be 
at the Auditorium nights called “Rene Maison nights.” 
Here is a young man who will draw huge audiences to the 
new opera house, and the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
may feel proud in having such a fine tenor, as after all 
tenors are the portals of strength in an opera company. 
Without them there is no company. Gorgeously costumed, 
Maison made a striking appearance and his acting of the role 
showed him an actor of marked distinction. His unequivocal 
success was in every way justified. 

Luigi Montesanto was an excellent Manfredo. Indeed, he 
was so good in the part as to eclipse any of his predecessors. 
Montesanto is a baritone who finds himself at his very best 
in parts of such character as Fiora’s husband. He voiced the 
role ardently, beautifully, and his action was not that of a 
puppet who has been told what to do, but of a man of 
quality whose love utterances to his wife could in no way 
fall on a deaf ear—and naturally, Garden as Fiora could 
not be icy to such a persistent and amorous husband. 

Virgilio Lazzari’s Archibaldo is an old acquaintance. He 
likes the role and justly so, since it fits him, and once again 
he was a co-star and added materially to the success of the 
afternoon. 

There was another big star cast, but that one was silent 
as far as voice, but much in evidence in giving an impetus 
to the performance. That man, Giorgio Polacco, to call 
him by name, finds inspiration in the Montemezzi score. He 
reads it as a master, bringing out all its beauties and ac- 
quainting his auditors with some as yet fully unnoticed, and 
with the help of his band of virtuosos he supported the 
singers on the stage so admirably that their work must have 
been greatly facilitated. A real symphonic poem was 
L’Amore dei Tre Re under the guidance of Polacco, who 
showed once again that a giant of the baton can also be, 
when opportunity so demands, a dreamer and a poet. 
large measure of the enjoyment of the performance was due 
to him, and he was the recipient of much applause. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 5 (EVENING) 

The Barber was repeated with a cast somewhat different, 
enlisting the services of Charles Hackett as Almaviva, Gia- 
como Rimini as Figaro and Vanni-Marcoux as Basilio. 

Hackett, in glorious fettle, sang divinely, scoring a huge 
success after the serenade, and throughout the course of 
the evening the popular tenor displayed to great advantage 
his vocal art, which finds ample scope in the delightful Ros- 
sini music. As _ histrionically his presentation was as 
complete as his vocal prowess, his interpretation of the 
role left nothing to be desired and a great deal to be 
admired. 

Rimini, who has returned to America in glorious form, 
sang the title role with great vivacity and beauty of tone, 
and his merriment on the stage found a ready response in 
the audience, which throughout the evening was kept in 
splendid mood. Rimini made a hit all his own after the 
Largo al factotum, and was rapturously feted. 

Vanni-Marcoux is justly regarded as a creator in operatic 
matters. He always interprets a role differently, and con- 
trives to make a personage often seen on the lyric stage 
completely new, even to consistent opera-goers. His Basilio 
was ultra-comic. He dressed the part not as a Spanish 
priest, but as a novice among the servitors of the Catholic 
church. Attired in breeches instead of the traditional robe 
of the ecclesiastic, he wore a tricorne instead of the huge 
hat generally affected by other interpreters of the part. 
His Basilio is an uncouth personage, dirty, ill-bred, avarici- 
ous and shrewd. His make-up was capital and throughout 
the evening he had the public in convulsions with his antics. 
Vanni-Marcoux fell down on the stage as often as Leon 
Errol—and it might be added, quite as cleverly—and those 
falls scored one hundred percent. Vocally even better, his 
Basilio has much to recommend it, and he proved a potent 
factor in keeping the spectators in the desired mood. 

The balance of the cast was excellent. Salvi reappearing 
as Rosina, in which she made her successful debut here ; and 
Trevisan once again giving his inimitable portrayal of Don 
Bartolo. 

Moranzoni presided at the conductor’s stand, and his read- 
ing of the score invites no criticism. 
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“Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia is pursuing his 
profession as vocal master with the greatest 
success. He will be useful to art.”’ 


—GIUSEPPE VERDI. 


“Mr. Buzzi-Peccia combines the rare qual- 
ities of an excellent singing teacher and 
very talented composer.” 


—MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 








BUZZI-PECCIA 
Training in Musical Speech 
Makes a Singer an Artist 


“I am a great admirer of your lovely 
compositions. Your training will be a great 
artistic help for singers.”’ 

—A. TOSCANINI. 


“I take pleasure in recommending you 
because I know with how much love and 
interest you teach our bel canto to those 
who desire to study seriously the vocal art.” 

—E. CARUSO. 


Pupils at the Metropolitan 
Gluck—Braslau—Arden—Guilford—Divine—Bergin—Phillip 


STUDIO: 175 WEST 73RD STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE KEDROFF QUARTET, 
photographed in a jovial mood at the Phi Mu House at 
Indiana University while on their recent tour of the 
Middle West. How well they pleased the fair co-eds 
can be judged by the abundance of smiles to be seen. 
The gentleman at the extreme left of the picture is 
Joseph Ponafadine of the Feakins Management of New 

York City. 





Der ROSENKAVALIER, JANUARY 6 (MATINEE) 

Another repetition of Rosenkavalier brought forth the 
same cast as previously, with the exception that Robert 
Ringling, fully recovered from his recent indisposition, sang 
the role of Von Faninal, which he had previously relinquished 
at the eleventh hour to Howard Preston. Ringling brought 
out everything there is in the part and shared equally with 
his colleagues in the esteem of the public. 

L’Eistr D’AMoreE, JANUARY 7 


Tito Schipa made his farewell appearance of the season in 
L’Elisir d’Amore. Schipa closed his engagement here as 
brilliantly as when he rejoined the Chicago Civic Opera on 
December 6 as Almaviva in The Barber of Seville. He was 
feted to the echo by his innumerable admirers and rewarded 
their enthusiasm by his usual beautiful singing. 

Another feature in the performance was Rimini, who 
was a manly and well voiced Belcore. Salvi and Trevisan 
repeated their former success, and now L’Elisir d’Amore 
will await another home in which to be heard again in these 
surroundings. 

SApHo, JANUARY 8 

Garden and Rene Maison once again were the co-stars 
in Massenet’s lymphatic Sapho. 

The performance was conducted by Charles Lauwers, who 
this season has been given many opportunities, and the gifted 
conductor made so much of them that he not only made a 
splendid impression on his auditors, but also created a place 
for himself among the leading conductors of the company. 
His interpretation of the Sapho score was interesting, and 
= he found so much in it speaks volumes for his musician- 
ship. 

MARRIAGE OF Frcaro, JANUARY 9 

There was nothing in its second performance to change 
our opinion of the ill treatment given Mozart’s opera. 
Eliminating Edith Mason, who understands fully how 
Mozart should be sung, the other interpreters erred in their 
interpretation, which would win praise in a Verdi opera but 
which deserves criticism in the dainty score under review. 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro bubbles as champagne when 
properly presented. At the Auditorium this season the 
champagne was made heavy beer and the performance as a 
whole was boresome. The Marriage of Figaro is a gay 
opera, but it was made a drama here and a sad one, and 
the public’s unresponsiveness was justified. Mozart can be 
made irksome, as demonstrated here, and this is sacrilegious, 
as a sweeter, lovelier plot and music is difficult to imagine. 

PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, JANUARY 10 


The performance of Pelleas and Melisande was thrilling 
and reached the high water mark in this year’s opera season. 

Mary Garden long ago achieved renown as a star in- 
terpreter of the difficult role of Melisande. Today, how- 
ever, her artistry is even more transcendent and the Meli- 
sande that she presented at the Auditorium was so admirable 
from all angles as to overshadow all her past performances 
of the part. It would be unjust to qualify her performance 
only as excellent. When an artist spends so much time 
in dissecting a role, one qualificative seems completely out of 
order. To reward that artist for the pleasure derived, a 
long series of superlatives should be piled up, and the 
Melisande of Garden is so perfect in every detail as to de- 
serve an analytic report. Garden has long been recognized 
as a star and though she has been regarded as a sensational 
artist, as the vampire of the lyric stage, of late she makes 
her greatest appeal in roles that call for poetic insight, and 
the best example is her Melisande. In that role she reigns 
supreme, every gesture having a meaning of its own, every 
facial expression its proper significance; even the walk has 
its purpose, and as she blends her voice to express her own 
meaning of her portrayal, her singing is as enjoyable as her 
acting. She enthralled the public which found her interpre- 
tation a master piece, an achievement incomparable in the 
annals of grand opera. 

One swallow, however, does not bring Spring, and the work 
of Garden would not have been quite as enjoyable had not 
the balance of the cast that surrounded her been of equal 
importance. Jose Mojica has also been heard previously as 
Pelleas, always scoring heavily in the role. He has now 
fully mastered its many intricacies; he has discovered in it 
new possibilities and fully understands the personage, which 
he today makes more manly than heretofore and thus grasps 
the thought not only of the composer, but more so that of 
Maeterlinck. Handsome, well costumed, singing with in- 
telligence, his Pelleas matched the Melisande of Garden. 

The role of Golaud was entrusted to that sterling baritone, 
Vanni-Marcoux, who declaimed the part with such authority 
and acted it with such force as to make it perhaps the most 
potent personage in the drama. His Golaud could be dressed 
in modern clothes, as there are many Golauds, such as repre- 
sented by Vanni-Marcoux, walking through the streets today. 
Jealous husbands exist today and they often act like Golauds. 
Enunciating the text so clearly that every word was under- 
stood, Vanni-Marcoux had the center of the stage in his var- 
ious scenes. Even when sitting in a dark corner, he had the 
eyes ef the spectators focused upon him, and due to his in- 
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January 17, 1929 
Verdi Club Morning Musicale 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of The 
Verdi Club, had reason to be gratified with the attendance 
and interest manifested at the morning musicale of January 
9, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Frances Peralta, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, and 
Pietro Aria, violinist, provided the musical feast, for such 
it proved to be. 

Peralta sang the aria from Forza del Destino, with high 
A sharps and high B, with power and temperamental fervor ; 
she followed with the Habanera as encore. Later on she 
offered Tosti and Harling songs, both of Spanish character, 
with real abandon, Carnevali’s Come, Love, with Me, closing 
the group, after which tumultuous applause brought her 
another encore; Mrs. Harrison Irvine played sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Miss Mauro-Cottone displayed well developed technic and 
poetic spirit in Chopin’s Ballade, G minor, graceful concep- 
tion in a Debussy piece, and fine rhythmic climax in Albeniz’ 
Seguidillia; she brings credit to the family name. Mr. 
Aria’s violin playing was that of the well-schooled virtuoso, 
his selections embracing works by Suk, Chopin, Tartini, and 
(most effective of all) Wieniawski’s polonaise; he was 
loudly applauded. Louis Rubin was his capable accompanist. 

All this music was heart-warming in interpretation and 
performance, President Jenkins allowing no disturbance of 
any kind, so bringing a spirit of concentration with the 
foregoing result. A dozen guests of honor included Mes- 


FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS 


dames Mariska Aldrich, Louis C. Naisawald, Edmund H. 
Cahill, Florence Auer, Guido Ciccolini, Leonard Hill, Mimi 
Aguglia, Amy Ray Sewards and Arthur H. Bridge. All of 
these, without exception, praised the programs and purposes 
of the Verdi Club, echoing the general esteem felt for Pres- 
ident Jenkins. Her introductions and remarks were invari- 
ably instructive and illuminating. Mesdames John McClure 
Chase, Ophelia Keil and Florence Bullard, chairmen of 
various functions, made interesting announcements, and St. 
Clair Bayfield of the Lady Dedlock Company, briefly told 
the story of the play, which Verdi Club members will 
attend. President Jenkins announced the special engage- 
ment of Conductor Sokoloff and his orchestra for the 
February 8 club affair, Waldorf-Astoria Roof Garden. The 
colorful banners of the club, intertwined with the Italian 
and American flags, produced a splendid background for the 
affair. 


Park Central Musicales Successful 


The Park Central Musicales are meeting with marked 
success. At the December 16 Musicale the ballroom of the 
Hotel was entirely sold out, and many guests were standing. 


Among the notables in the audience were Pasquale Amato, 


Max Rosen, Titta Ruffo, Sofia Del Campo, and Basioli. 


The January 20 program will be given by The Singers’ 


Club of New York, under the direction of A. Y. Cornell, 
with the following soloists from the club: Leon Chastel, 
Clinton Inglee and John J. Keating. Frederick Shattuck 
will be at the piano. Lula Root, American contralto, will 
also be heard, presenting a scene from Aida with The Sing- 
ers’ Club. 

These musicales are under the management of Rose Haz- 
ard, who has the assistance of a capable advisory board of 
prominent artists and pedagogues. Negotiations are under 
way for the inauguration of a chain of similar concerts in 
various cities. Auditions are being held by the board in the 
studio of The Recital Club, and concert units are being 
formed. At a Town Hall concert in April, some of these 
interesting combinations will be presented. 


Myra Hess Popular in Boston 


Myra Hess played to an overflowing house, which was 
taxed to its capacity, when she appeared at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on January 5. In fact, according to reports from 
Boston, fous hundred people were turned away. Miss Hess 
has long been a favorite in that city, and her playing on. this 
occasion was sufficient explanation of her popularity. 
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hall; its quality would approach complete perfection if its 
reverberations were not at times dampened so rapidly. The 
finish of Mr. Slonimsky’s performance shone through its 
reserve. It was practically a concert for voice and piano 
that was offered, rather than voice accompanied by piano, 


and the audience was fully appreciative of the fact. 


GeEoRGE SMITH 

which may well be 
George Smith pre- 
Hall on Tuesday 


the duration of 
after, 
Jordan 
ably 


After an absence, 
hoped not to be duplicated here 
sented himself in piano recital at 
evening. The program was consider varied, not alone 
as to the composers represented, but in point of style and 
Chopin, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven might be 
mentioned, but the names are of subsidiary interest. The 
Prelude and Fugue from Franck’s Opus 18, transcribed 
from the organ by Harold Bauer, was given the proper 
sense of impersonal aspiration Chopin, whose B minor 

Sonata was only one of several composit ions of his played, 
set off an incredible lightness of touch possssed by Mr. 
Smith. There were shimmering runs and singing 
Overtones hovered over the keys and reshaped themselves 
harmonies. Encores were rightly required by 
audience 

Myra Hess 
appeared in recital at Jordan 
concert 


mood 


octaves. 


in lingering 
the demonstrative 


Myra Hess, English pianist, 
Hall. As no tickets were received at this office the 
cannot be reviewed. 


Tue FLONZALEY QUARTET 

last time that this 
heard here, a 

per formance of 

for the 


evening 


On what was probably the next to the 
paragon of string quartets will have 
packed house paid them its tribute. The 
the Flonzaleys was of the kind that is re sponsible 
eminence they enjoy today. The program for the 
was Haydn, Quartet in D major, Opus 64, No. 5; Handel, 
Sonata a ry for violins and ‘cello (173a), concert 
version by Pochon:; Beethoven, Quartet in E flat major, 
Opus 127. Haydn was played with the simple charm char- 
acteristic of the without rendered trivial; the 
Handel was given with its full measure of sprightly variety. 
The E flat major Quartet of Beethoven was perhaps the 
resistance: the lovely adagio was indeed made 
final concert is announced for Febru 


been 


two 


piece being 


piece de 
molto cantabile. The 
ary 13 
Dorotiry SPEARE AND BOSTON SINFONIETTA 

that an event of such interest as this 
should have with that of the Flonzaleys. Arthur 
Fiedler conducted the group of Symphony men who made 
up the Sinfonietta on Wednesday night, and John Doane 
was accompanist. Miss Speare’s voice is of sweet and girl- 
ish quality, and showed to advantage in a pretty pro- 
gram-of Liszt, Bellini, and others, among which a selection 
from Krenek’s recent opera stcod out by contrast for its 
exuberance. Tlie performance took place at Symphony Hall, 
where a good-sized audience warmly applauded the versatile 


and engaging 


unfortunate 
coincided 


It is 
good 


soprano 
NATIONA 
In the last part of its stay the National Opera Company 
lost none of the it had gained in the first part. If 
the deart became conspicuous towards the 
end, that is at least a matter which the other and more 
solid virtues of the company must serve in time to counter- 
act. The singing and the orchestra appeared even to im- 
prove as the stay progressed, for no observable reason if 
not the encouragement of the steadily increasing patronage 
which was schedule for the last of the week 
was Il Trovatore on night, Rigoletto on Friday, 
and Pagliacci and Ca Saturday. Carmen repeated 
its previous success on afternoon, with the Brag 
giotti-Denishawns again On this occasion the 
floor was completely sold out, the balconies as well being 
I to capacity An early return to this city is 


B. M. F. 


young 
THE OPERA 
success 


h of stage setting 


received The 
Thursday 
alleria 
Saturday 
assisting 
seated nea ly 
promised, 


Curtis Institute in Big Radio Tie-up 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the Curtis Institute of Music, the Curtis Orchestra, and 
various ensemble groups. 

The opening program was presented by the Curtis Orches- 
tra, Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor, with Tibor de Machula, 
cellist, as solist. The numbers included the Weber Oberon 
Overture, a portion of the Franck D Minor Symphony, 
Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody, and the Lalo Cello Concerto. 
Mr. de Machula, the soloist, who is fifteen years old, is a 
pupil of Felix Salmond, head of the department of violon- 
cello of the Institute. 

William S. Paley, head of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in commenting on the series of concerts, said: “There 
is no doubt that’ the American public craves good music 
properly played, and there is no institution better qualified 
to fill this demand than the Curtis Institute of Music. This 
agreement marks another step toward the goal of the Co- 
lumbia staff: the finest in radio entertainment by the most 
talented artists.” 


An Interview With Simon Bucharoff 


(Continued from page 24) 
instability of tone and of gliding from note to note are in- 
variably present. 

“The people of the Orient,” Mr. Bucharoff states, “lament 
in a manner quite different from the people of the Occi- 
dent. It is that, above everything, that gives the Oriental 
music its character, a character which it may have even 
when it is not written in one of the Oriental modes of scales. 
3ut who shall say what part of all this music belongs to 
the Jews exclusively and was invented by the Jews and used 
only by the Jews? That ] certainly cannot state. My in- 
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vestigations led me to believe that there is nothing, not a 
single tune of any sort, that one can assert, with absolute 
certainty, is actually ancient Jewish. 

“The problem that faced me in composing my opera, the 
Soul of Israel, was therefore complex. First, I wished to 
write an opera out of the ordinary, upon a Jewish subject 
which would be of universal interest. Second, it had to 
be a drama that would hold water on the stage and which 
could call for the powerful music, vocal and instrumental. 
Third, the symbolism, mysticism and spirituality of the 
Jewish race had to be translated into tones which we mod- 
erns could accept, and yet preserve at the same time a cer- 
tain amount of dignity, power and color to give the opera 
the stamp of a real work 

“T am quite certain that I have delineated this Jewish 
character, the lamentations of a race, calling for justice, 
peace and freedom. The few melodies I have used, for 
coloring purposes mainly, may at least be probably authen- 
tic even though not proved ; and I have written certain por- 
tions of my music in a manner that expresses the Semitic 
spirit far more effectively than would any authentic tunes, 
as the authentic tune is not essential to the expression of 
the Semitic spirit.” 


Emily Roosevelt in Recital Here 


January 17, 


1929 








New York Concert Announcements 








Thursday, January 17 
MorNING 
Haarlem Philharmonic 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
SVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Ernesto Berumen, 
Hall. 
Friday, January 18 
MoRNING 
Hotel Roose- 


Society, 


Society, 


piano, Town 


Roosevelt Recitals, 
velt. 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Beckett Gibbs and Stuart Smith, 
lecture, Steinway Hall 
Alexander Gretchaninoff and 
Nina Koshetz, Carnegie Hall. 
Saturday, January 19 
AFTERNOON 
Bonime, piano, 


Society, 


Gertrude Town 
all. 
EVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Symphony Orchestra 
by David Mannes, 
tan Museum of Art. 
Ray Porter Miller, song, 
neering Auditorium. 
Andres Segovia, guitar, 
all. 
Sunday, January 20 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Harold Samuel, 
Ha 
Park Central 
Central: 
Martha Graham, 
Theater. 


Society . 


conducted 
Metropoli 


Engi 


Town 


Society, 
Town 


Park 


piano, 
Musicale, 
Booth 


dance, 
EvENING 
Henry Street Settlement, 
ber music, Playhouse. 
Symphonic Singers, John Golden 
Theater. 
Florence F. 
Steinway Hall. 
Angelo Maturo, 
ing Auditorium. 
Millie Finck, song, 
lo Theater. 
New York Chamber 
ciety, Plaza Hotel. 
Monday, January 21 
EVENING 
Glee Club, 


cham- 
Gilmour, song, 
Engineer- 


Gal 


song, 
evening, 


Music So 


University Carnegie 


all. 

Beethoven Association, Town 

all. 

Alice Ralph Wood, 
Willdigg and arion Marsh 
Bannerman, Steinway Hall. 

Raymond Burrows, piano, New 
York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. 

Tuesday, January 22 

AFTERNOON 

Moore, piano, 


Jeanne Little 


Francis Town 
fall. 
VENING 
J. Rosamond — and Taylor 
Gordon, Barbizon. 

St. Cecilia Club, Waldorf-Astoria. 
Tari Joseffy, piano, Carnegie 
all. 
June Wells and_ Gizi 

piono, Town Ha 
Wednesday, January 23 
ORNING 
Rhea Silberta, lecture, 


otel. 
EvENING 
Walter Gieseking, piano, 
gie Hall. 
Elshuco Trio, 
torium. 
Marian Callan, 
Steinway Hall 
Naoum Blinder, 


Hall. 


Szanto, 


Plaza 


Carne 
Engineering Audi- 
costume recital, 


violin, Town 


Thursday, January 24 
MorRNING 
Artistic Mornings at the Plaza. 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic Symphonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Pro Musica Honegger Festival, 
Town Hall. 

Concert for Benefit of Yorkville 
Music School, Carnegie Hall. 
Friday, January 25 
MorNING 
Friday Morning Musicale, Bilt- 

more. 
EVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hail. 
Emily Roosevelt, song, Steinway 
Hall. 
Clara Lang, 
Auditorium. 
Saturday, January 26 
MorniINnG 
Philh 1armonic-Symphony 
Children’s Concert, 
all. 


Society, 


song, Engineering 


Society, 
Carnegie 


AFTERNOON 
Jascha Heifetz, violin, 
Hall. 
Faina Petrova, song, Town Hall. 
SVENING 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie 
Walter Gieseking, piano, 
lin Theater. 
Symphony Orchestra 
by David Mannes. 
M. Rudinoff and Ruth Levaish, 
song, Engineering Auditorium. 
People’ s Chorus of New York, 
Town Hall. 
Sidney Schneider, 
way Hall. 
Sunday, January 27 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony _ Society, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
Brailowsky, piano, Carnegie Hall. 
E a Rubinstein, violin, Town 


Carnegie 


Society, 
McMil- 


conducted 


violin, Stein- 


Te EVENING 
Corinne Mar, song, 
ter 


Gallo Thea- 


Anita, Erna and Katherine, Dun- 
can Dancers, Booth Theater. 
Paul Reimers, song, Golden The- 

ater. 
Helba Huary, dance, Guild The- 
song, Gallo Thea- 
] 


ater. 
jie Bledsoe, 


ye January 28 
AFTERNOON 
American Orchestral 
Mecca Auditorium. 
Curtis String Quartet, 
Hall. 


Society, 
Town 


EVENING 
Francis Macmillen, 
negie Hall. 
names Frauenheim, piano, Town 
all. 

Henrietta A. Cammeyer, pupils’ 
piano recital, Steinway Hall. 
Tuesday, January 29 

MorNING 

Hulda Lashanska 

Schmidt Quartet, 
toria. 


Car- 


violin, 


and __ the 
Waldorf-As- 


EVENING 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall 


all. 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Town 
Hall. 

Paulist Choristers, Silver Jubi- 
lee, Metropolitan Opera House. 
easy: 3 Sneery 30 

NG 

Elisabeth wn song, Carne- 
gie Hall. 

Marie Morrisey, 

Mary Meyer 
Sextette, 


violin, 


song,Town Hall. 
and Zeta V. Wood 
Steinway Hall. 


Mott Pupil in Recital 


Millie Finck, soprano, who will give a recital at the 


Gallo 


Theater in New York on January 20, is a pupil of the Alice 


The Garrigue Mott studio, where she also had the benefit of 
coaching in song interpretation with Hans Morgenstern, who 
will accompany her at the piano on this occasion. Miss Finck 
will present a varied program, consisting of a group each of 
old Italian and Russian numbers, and also pieces by Bach, 
Schumann, Wolf, Morgenstern and Mozart. 


Betty Tillotson American Artist Series will be con- 
tinued on January 25 in Steinway Hall. 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, will be the single 
artist on this program. Miss Roosevelt has gained notable 
success during the past three years, having been featured at 
the Springfield Festival, Halifax, Festival, Canandaigua 
Festival, with the Apollo Club of Chicago, and the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society. She also appeared as Aida with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 

Miss Roosevelt again will appear with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, singing Venus in Tannhauser, on 
January 17 


inaugurated a series 
regularly 
to a joint 
Institute, 
Broad 
will be 


The Curtis Institute of Music has 
of nation-wide radio programs to be broadcast 
a network of f 
Josef 
Paley, 


over whose chain the 


according 
director of the 
Columbia 
concerts 


rty three stati mS, 
Hofmann, 
president of the 


overt 
announcement ot 
and William S 
casting System, 
pre sented 

The first program 
15, and 
Tuesday 
performance 


ill consist excl 


uesday evening, January 
subsequent concerts will be broadcast on alternate 
evenings, from to eleven o'clock, the second 
being sched 29. The concerts 


isively of per tormanices by artist-students of 


was given on 1 r . . v 
Seiler and Van Bommel in Joint Recital 
Mary Seiler, harpist, and Jan Van Bommel, baritone, will 
appear in joint recital at Steinway Hall on the evening of 
February 15. 


el 


‘ 
uled for January 
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Another Sterner List 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and head of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, principal instructor of voice at 
this institution, and favorably known for twenty years past 
in this specialty, has furnished the MusicaL Courter with 
an authentic list of his artist-pupils. These are active in all 
phases of vocal art in various countries, as will be seen by a 
perusal of the list. The regular Thursday evening recitals 
given at the New York School of Music and Arts have be- 
come a fixed feature of New York’s musical life. Here are 
heard singers, pianists, organists, violinists, reciters, all of 
whom are either students of this institution or members of 
the faculty. One hears such young artists here and soon 
after their names appear as soloists at important musical 
functions, with clubs or in operatic companies. An import- 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


ant feature at this school is the dormitory or boarding de- 
partment, there being accommodations for a certain number 
of resident pupils, and invariably this department is filled to 
capacity. A spirit of friendly rivalry exists among these 
dormitory pupils, the desire to excel being the predominant 
characteristic, with every influence tending toward that end. 


The list is as follows: 

C. Luna, Italian dramatic tenor, grand opera, Milan and Naples; 
Alma Dwinnel, soprano, winner of the $5,000 prize for the “girl with 
the sweetest voice in America”; Bethune Crigar, coloratura 
soprano, prima donna of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Co. and Impe 
rial Scots Opera Co., of London; Hillel Vichnin, grand opera 
tenor, Petrograd and Berlin; Evan Williams, tenor, concert; Lockie 
Marshall Pyle, dramatic soprano, vocal teacher; Alice Davis, soprano, 
vocal teacher; Mary Frances Baker, soprano, concert singer; Gwilym 
Williams, baritone, concert; Mary Oleyar, dramatic soprano, concert; 
Leona Paul, dramatic soprano, concert and church; Pearl Regay, 
soprano, musical comedy; Virginie Pemberton, soprano, dramatic star; 
Richter Sisters, musical comedy; Janet Henderson, soprano, concert, 
church and vocal teacher; Georgia Jones, soprano, concert; Naemi 
Lindholm, director Helsingfors (Finland) School of Languages; 
Louise Lysaght, dramatic soprano, concert; Louise Mueller, soprano, 
concert; Carolyn Webb, soprano, concert; Edward J. Flanagan, tenor, 
church ard concert; Lillian Amend Dove, soprano, concert and 
voice teacher; Clare Davis, dramatic soprano, church and _ recitals; 
Florence Gammage, contralto; Edward von Berggrum, baritone, 
English grand opera and oratorio; A. Leon Kronfeldt, dramatic tenor. 
church, concert and recital; Ignacious Lachno, basso profundo; Elisha 
lames Franz, mezzo soprano, French grand opera; therine Haynes 
Hulling, coloratura soprano, concert and church; Axel Jorgenson, 
Danish baritone; Gertrude van Deinse, mezzo soprano, concert; 
irs. S. S. Washbourne, contralto, opera, church, concert, orato~io; 
Martin Goudeket, Dutch baritone; Don Carlos Buell, tenor, church 
and concert; P. J. Murtagh, Irish tenor, concert and opera; Arline 
Edgerton Felker, coloratura soprano, church, teacher; Lillian Sullivan, 
contralto, church, concert; Rocco Carcione, Italian dramatic tenor, 
opera; Myra V. Olive, dramatic soprano, church, concert, recitals; 
Mav de Bruyn Kops, soprano, church and concert; Sara Reddy 
McCandless, dramatic sop-ano, church and concert; *Orlando Duval 





Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA 
1928 Sixth Season 1929 


FEB. 7—LE CHEMINEAU (Premiere 
in Philadelphia)—Leroux 
Mmes. Williams, Zara, Marston, 
Mm. Baklanoff, Gandolfi, Mah- 
ler, Gould, Elwyn, Sehmidt. 
(Special scenery for this per- 
formance painted by Otto 
Bauer.) 


FEB. 21I—CARMEN—Bizet 
Mmes. Namara, Williams, Har- 
rison, Marston, Mm. Althouse, 
Baklanoff, Mahler, Schmidt, 
Reinert. 

ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Musical Director 
KARL T. F. SCHROEDER, Stage Director 
ALEXANDRE GAVRILOV, Ballet Master 

FIFTY-FIVE MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
All Philadelphia Chorus—Eighty Members 
Tickets 50c to $4.00 on sale at Heppe’s, 
1119 Chestnut St. and 1112 Packard Bldg., Phila. 
Rit. 5720 


The Lester Piano is the official piano of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Mandarini, Italian dramatic tenor, grand opera; Mrs. E. Weldon Jones, 
soprano, church soloist; Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, concert; 
Horace Easom, baritone, concert; A. Edgar Lynch, tenor, evangelistic 
work; Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic soprano, concert, opera, vocal 
te acher ; Vergie Goodwin Helie, dramatic soprano, concert, church, 
voice teacher; Ruth Fitts, soprano, concert, voice teacher; Emma 
Johnson, soprano, Chautauqua work; Margaret Alleman, contralto, 
church, concert, voice teacher; Byron Hudson, dramatic tenor, ora- 
torio and concert; Bonnie Howard, soprano, vocal teacher; Vera 
Melton, soprano, church and concert; Elizabeth Pachinger, soprano, 
concert; Jane Dutton, coloratura soprano, concert, church; Mrs. 
Arthur Durham, soprano, vocal teacher; Fred Molyneaux, baritone 
musical comedy; Gertrude Mason, soprano, church, concert, 
voice teacher; Dr. D. Keene Davis, tenor, vocal teacher; Sophie 
Russel, coloratura soprano, concert; Mrs. Nana La Franz Turner, 
soprano, church, concert singer, voice teacher; Theresa Schaf 
fron, coloratura soprano, musical comedy; Ernest Paxman, bari 
tone, church, concert singer; Adelyn Hood, coloratura soprano, 
voice teacher: Margaret Burgess, con.ralto, church, concerts; Dorothy 
C.ark, dramatic.soprano, concert singer; Marie Torrence, coloratura 
soprano, coacert singer; Katherine Richardson, dramatic soprano, con 
cert, church; Jane Morris Cojean, dramatic soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
ms agg Samuel Critcherson, lyric tenor, musical comedy; Arnold 
Gluck, baritone, musical comedy; Leo M. Coombs, tenor, concert, 
voice teacher; Mrs. Georgie Nunvar, voice teacher; Glenn A. Allen, 
voice teacher; William G. Schwartz, baritone, vocal teacher; 
Martha Zschaebitz, coloratura soprano, vocal teacher, concert, chu.ch; 
Myrtel Kenly, soprano, vocal teacher, choir director, oratorio, con 
cert singer; Harry Stott, composer and choir director; Edna Phillips, 
soprano, voice teacher; S. Gordon Emory, baritone, voice teacher, 
director of music; Charles Arthur Dobson, baritone, voice teacher; 
Blanche Kelley, soprano, voice teacher; Teresa K. Hubner, con 
tralto, vocal teacher, church soloist; Mrs. Robert Sory, dramatic 
soprano, voice teacher; Harry Thomas, tenor, concert soloist, choir 
director, teacher; Mary Marcus Lemlich, dramatic soprano, voice 
teacher; Frank J. Held, voice teacher; George Scholl, baritone, 
concert singer; Joannis Middlekoop, tenor, concert singer; Elsa 
Valois Geiger, mezzo soprano, musical comedy; Edward Kinsey, 
baritone, church, concert; Will H. Johnston, bass baritone, church 
and concert, and Helene Schoreitz, soprano, English grand 
opera; Evelyn Christie, coloratura soprano; Carmen Ascencio Zanelli, 
grand opera; Gladys Birkmire, coloratura soprano; Andrea Bianchi, 
baritone, grand opera; Eva Darby, soprano, voice teacher; Keziah 
Thomas, contralto, church, concert; Zella Carnahan, soprano, church, 
concert; Marguerite Hitch, soprano, church, concert; Sybil Bigger, 
soprano, vocal teacher; Mildred Davis, contralto, church, concert, 
vocal teacher; Julius Rushing, director of vocal department, baritone; 
Lulu Hatfield Solomon, leading dramatic soprano, director Stratford 
Opera Company; Eunice Davis, soprano, Hotel Roosevelt, radio 
concerts in Jersey City, New York and Texas; Olive Cheek Humphrey 
and Lillian Jackson, dramatic sopranos, church and concert singers; 
Jean Barloz, dramatic tenor; Ruth O’Neil, contralto, concert; Janice 
Brown, dramatic soprano, church and concert; Isabelle Carey, con 
tralto; Margaret Noonan, coloratura soprano; Knight Prophett, dra 
matic tenor; Morris Obre, baritone; William Sinnot, English tenor; 
Antoinette Klein, soprano, Margaret Toohey, dramatic soprano, voca 
teacher, Harold Baas, baritone, vocal teacher; Elizabeth Street, colora 
tura soprano; Wilbur Lindsey, tenor, church, vocal teacher; Dorothy 
Heyden, coloratura soprano; Frieda Hoffman, dramatic soprano; 
Elizabeth Fey, mezzo soprano; Anna DeCew, soprano, vocal teacher, 
church. 


Wessell Studio Activities 


The artist-pupils of Florence Wessell have been 
active this season. , 

Emily Roosevelt, whose debut in the title role of Aida 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, won for her 


neW laurels in the operatic field, is to sing the role of Venus 


very 


FLORENCE WESSELL, 
vocal teacher and coach, (from a painting 
Photo by Peter A, Foley & Son.) 


Ne : York 


by James Wetland. 


with the same company this month in Tannhauser. She ap- 
peared with the Apollo Club in Chicago last month when 
thé critics were unanimous in their Praise of her voice and 
artistic work. Miss Roosevelt has just opened a series of 
recitals under direction of Mrs. Benjamin Snow of Worces- 
ter, where she won great success and was the guest of honor 
at a tea attended by many prominent persons. On January 
25 she will sing at Steinway Hall in one of a series of 
Intimate Recitals under direction of Betty Tillotson; Rich- 
ard Hageman will be at the piano. 

Janet Cooper, who recently appeared in The Bat, in the 
role of the Prince, and received special mention for her 
acting and lovely voice, will have a prominent role in 
Phoebus and Pan (Bach), given by the same company at 
the Heckscher Theater shortly. Following this appearance 
she will give her first New York recital. She has a voice 
of remarkable beauty and wide range. 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, who gave a joint 
recital with Oliver Stewart at Steinway Hall in December 
last, appeared in the Messiah given by the People’s Chorus 
and Symphony Orchestra of Waterbury, Conn., has many 
dates, the first of which will be a recital at Worcester, 
Mass. 

Marion Armstrong, lyric soprano, also a Canadian, is 
preparing for a Southern tour, opening at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Helen Robinson, of Danbury, Conn., will give a recital in 
that city early in February, assisted by a promient local 
violinist. Her voice, a lyric soprano of considerable brilliancy, 
has met with unusual praise for an artist still in her ’teens. 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CREIGHTON ALLEN 


PIANIST 
in Recital at Carnegie Hall 
Friday Evening, February 1, at 8.30 
R. E. Johnston 





Recital managed by 
1451 Broadway Steinway Piano 
This recital will be sponsored by many prominent patrons 
and patronesses of that city. 
The South is represented by Dorothy Bentley of Georgia 
She possesses a contralto of beauty and range, and expects 
shortly to make her debut in recital. 


Interesting Lecture-Recital at Stephen’s Studio 

One of the interesting events 
Stephens’ Christmas Session for 
the lecture-recital on Singing in 
5 at Mr. Stephens’ studio by 
vocal teacher of New York, 

Mr. Rogers stated: “Dear old voice production is noth- 
ing more or less than Bel Canto. There is no doubt that 
Italian is the easiest of all languages, but the English lan- 
guage is rich both in vowels and sibilants. I am here to 
admire English, not to attack it. What we want is perfec- 
tion. Perfection is hard to attain, but it is a worthy goal. 
Anybody can sing English and every self-respecting singer 
ought to want to.” Mr. Rogers then illus trated that singing 
in English could be made just as beautiful as singing in any 
other language, using those songs the poems or texts of 
which contained appropriate examples of his remarks. Mr 
Rogers has made a keen study of the language and can 
well be considered an authority on this subject. 


during Percy Rector 
Teachers this year was 
English, given on January 
Francis Rogers, well-known 


Jonas Master School Succeeds in Europe 

N. Simrock is one of the oldest, weaithiest and 
publishers of music in Germany; Beethoven gave 
several of his compositions for publication. 

Not long ago Simrock, by special arrangement with Carl 
Fischer, of New York, became general represent ative, for 
the European continent, of the Master School of Piano 
Playing and Virtuosity, by Alberto Jonas. Director Aucken- 
thaler, head of the Simrock firm, reports that the sale of 
the Master School in Central Europe has exceeded every 
expectation. It is being used in the leading conservatories 
and schools of music in Germany and Austria and by most 
of the prominent private piano teachers. The Simrock 
firm expresses its elation over this exceptional success 


foremost 
Simrock 


d’Aranyi and Hess in Joint Recital 


Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, and Myra Hess, Eng 
lish pianist, will give their only joint recital of the season in 
New York at Town Hall on the afternoon of January 29 
Miss d’Aranyi, who for many years has been a favorite in 
European capitals, recently arrived from abroad to -fill en 
gagements in this country. She met with pronounced suc 
cess during her first tour of America last season. Miss 
Hess, also just returned from a tour of Europe, gave her 
first recital of the season at Town Hall on January 8 
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-~ FIRST oe Oe 
The 


SMALLMAN AC! 


There is no organization of its kind in any part of 
the world that I admire as unreservedly as I do the 
Smallman a Cappella Choir. John Smallman is a crea- 
tive musician of the highest order in his ability to create 
beautiful and, until now, unheard blends of exquisite 
tone and timbre. I consider such a choir more essen- 
tial to the musical life of a community than the finest 


symphony orchestra. —PERCY GRAINGER. 


The nuances, dynamic subtleties, perfection of con- 
trol, exceptional warmth and color, brilliancy of a 
musical picture and inspiration, made my heart beat 
from happiness. I will always consider this as one of 
the happiest days in my life for I witnessed real art. 

—ALEXANDER KOSHETZ, 


Conductor, Ukrainian National Chorus. 
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CHICAGO Musica CoLLEGE A Musicat CENTER 
IN SUMMER AND WINTER 


> 
The Chicago Musical College, which, since its inception 
in 1867, has graduated many musicians who have made 
names for themselves in the concert field, in the studio, in 
grand ojera, light opera and oratorio, has grown from a 
humble eginning to one of the foremost schools of musical 
learning in the world. According to official figures, the 
enrollment this year has reached 5,100 students—a record in 
the annals of the school. 
Cuicaco A Musi 

Chicago is not only a music center in winter, but also in 
summer. It is for many reasons an ideal educational center 
of the United States for 
summer study of music. Its 
paramount advantages in- 
clude not only the highest 
educational opportunities, but 
also rare and almost ideal 
eeneers s to hear the best 
in music, both in concert and 
opera. “i 

According to _ statistics 
from the weather bureau, the 
average daily temperature 
for the summer of 1928 was 
70 degrees. Lake Michigan 
affords Chicago fresh air 
and cool breezes as well as 
numerous splendid beaches, 
golf clubs, and fine boule- 
vards and drives, one of the 
most popular of which is the 
road to Ravinia, where un- 
usual opportunity is given to 
hear the very best of music 
including the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and grand 
opera presented by mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan, Chicago Civic and San Carlo opera 
companies 
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CONCERTS 

The Chicago Musical College also provides three or more 
concerts weekly, presenting artists who are teaching at the 
college, as well as professionals and artist-students. Thus 
students not only hear great artists with whom they may 
be aadsinn but they themselves are also given opportunity 
to appear in public and thus gain the experience and poise 


which comes only from such experience 


CHIcAGoO Musical COLLEGE 


THE COLLEGE BUILDING. 

The growth of the Chicago Musical College has in pro- 
portion been almost as fast as that of the city in which the 
harbored. Founded four years before the great 
Chicago fire, the Chicago Musical College has, during the 
past sixty-one years, occupied several buildings, until five 
years ago the College had to abandon its old home on Michi- 
gan Avenue. A new home was provided on East Van Buren 
Street mid-way between Michigan and Wabash Avenues. 
The new ¢ building is twelve stories in height, i 
fire-proof construction and its studios are sound-proof. 

fine theater and music auditorium with a ca- 
eight hundred, and also two recital halls, accom 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred persons. 
students of the organ many new 
the most modern type and an abundance of prac- 
tice studios containing upright and grand pianos. The build- 
equipped with its own lighting and heating plant 
money and taste have been expended in making 
reception rooms, studios and dormitory as beau- 
artistic as possible . 
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STUDENTS’ DorMITORIES 

For the conventience 
its patrons, the 
and well 
fourth, 
being 
those 


and comfortable accommodations of 
Chicago Musical College provides spacious 
furnished dormitories. These are situated on the 
fifth and sixth floors; the fourth and fifth floors 
devoted to the occupancy of women students, and 
on the sixth to the men. There is a dean for women 
and for men and a housekeeper who looks after the com- 
forts and well-being of 
the students A parlor, 
luxuriously furnished and 
provided with a _ grand 
piano is on the fifth floor, 
where students may enter- 
tain their friends. 
THe Facurty 
The Chicago Musical 
College has among its re- 
nowned faculty such emi- 
nent artists and teachers as 
Herbert Witherspoon (who 
is the president of the 
school); Leon Sametini 
(vice-president) ; Rudolph 
Ganz (also a_vice-presi- 
: ient) ; Mossaiye Boguslaw- 
——) ~=—Ss ski, Edward Collins, Alex- 
RUDOLPH GANZ ander Raab, Aurelia Ari- 
Vice-Pr ze mondi, Gordon Campbell, 
; Av oc — a! Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
ele ™ ‘ Richard Hageman, Mabel 
eg a Herdien, Isaac Van 
Grove, Alfred Wallenstein, 
Wesley LaViolette and many others who have made names 
for themselves as teachers of the first rank. 





THE MANAGEMENT 


The business management of the school is in the hands 
of Carl D. Kinsey, who holds the position of treasurer as 
well as manager, and who is largely responsible for the 
artistic and financial success of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Mr. Kinsey, unknown to many of his friends, is not 
only an excellent business man but also a fine musician. For 
many years he held the position of organist in sevéral Chi- 
cago and Oak Park churches. Before joining the Chicago 


Musical College, he was the business manager of the Apollo 
Club of Chicago, and was for many years the business man- 
ager of the North Shore Festival Association. In the last 
few years Mr. Kinsey has relinquished all his former posi- 
tions to give his entire time to the college. 

Mr. Kinsey is ably supported in his managerial work by 
Edythe Kinsey, who officiates as secretary of the school; 
Frank M. Dunford, who is an auditor, with F. Elmer Hart- 
jen as assistant and Vera Bowen, registrar. A corps of 
secretaries help the officers in their tasks. 

Alp FoR MUSICIANS 

Musicians of limited means expecting to complete their 
regular courses during the summer session may obtain rea- 
sonable aid upon application to the manager, who will bring 
each case to the attention of the committee on aid to stu- 
dents. 

This committee has the administration of the student 
loan fund, which is now more than $200,000. Musicians 
may borrow money at six per cent interest to cover sum- 
mer tuition. There are many cases where musicians are able 
to pay only a part of the summer tuition, and this arrange- 
ment gives the advantage of having the study desired and 
paying the balance the following winter by monthly pay- 
ments, if necessary. 

AWARDING OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 

The Chicago Musical College is accredited by the state of 
Illinois and other states and is authorized to issue teacher’s 
certificates and to confer degrees. Professional musicians, 
and those teachers connected with the arts of expression 
and the drama, should possess in definite engraved form 
evidence of their skill and experience and of the learning 
which places them in a dignified and responsible position 
in their work as teachers. Not only it is an honor to re- 
ceive and possess such a testimonial of excellence, but the 
possession of a certificate or degree has become more and 
more essential in obtaining important and lucrative posi- 
tions in universities, colleges and schools of the United 
States. 

It is important, however, that the institution which has 
awarded a diploma should be of recognized high standing. 
The high standards of the Chicago Musical College, its re- 
markable faculty and the breadth of its curriculum all com- 
bine to make any honor it may confer unquestionably valu- 
able. The certificates of credit, diplomas and degrees of the 
Chicago Musical College are recognized by the boards of 
education and the state examining boards throughout the 
United States. 

ACCREDITED CoURSES 

All students who register for fully accredited courses must 
be graduates of a four year high school course or an equiv- 
alent approved by the Chicago Musical College. No student 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING 


will be enrolled for the collegiate diploma (freshman year) 
who is not sixteen years of age. No credential will be 
awarded for less than one year of resident study. Credits 
from accredited institutions will be accepted for educational 
subjects. All students will be given full credit for past 
study either with private teachers or at an accredited insti- 
tution. They will be examined upon entrance and will be 
classified as to their standing. At the end of ten weeks, or 
before, students are reclassified, if necessary. 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT E 
This year’s commencement exercises will take place on 
June 19, a concert being given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Suissa Orchestra 
under the direction of Leon 
Sametini and _ Rudolph 
Ganz. These festivities will 
take place at the Audi- 
torium Theatre and the 
program will be given by 
the winners of the Stein- 
way Grand Piano, Lyon & 
Healy grand piano, and 
Lyon & Healy violin and 
cello. 
FREE 


XERCISES 


FELLOWSHIPS 

A concert by successful 
contestants for the Bogus- 
lawski, Collins, Ganz, Ha- 
geman, Hinkle, Kuzdo, 
Raab, Sametini, Fischel, 
and Witherspoon free fel- 
lowships will take place at 
the school’s theatre on 
June 23. 

It is interesting to know 
that for than forty years 
the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege has been giving, by means of free fellowships, musical 
education to students whose gifts are great, but whose 
means are insufficient to permit them to develop them. Dur- 
ing this time many pupils of the Chicago Musical College. 
who have received a free musical education, have justified 
the policy of the college by earning brilliant distinction 
as singers and players, in the prs departments of edu- 
cational institutions, in orchestras or in church choirs, or 
as private teachers. Students who contemplate applying for 
a free fellowship for the summer session should communi- 
cate with the management, and complete information will 
be sent them. Applications for fellowships must be made 
on the regular college blauks. 

All fellowships are awarded after examinations by the 
teachers or the organizations awarding them. They are 
conducted at the Chicago Musical College. These free fel- 
lowships amount to $60,000 yearly and show the spirit of the 
Chicago Musical College and its teachers toward helping 
poor and deserving students. 

5.127 StupENTS 

From actual and official figures at hand, the Chicago Mus- 
ical College’s registered students from January 1, 1928, tq 
January 1, 1929, reached the record number of five thousand 
one hundred and twenty-seven. 

AN INTERNATIONAL 

That the Chicago Musical College is known the world over 
is evidenced by the number of foreign students claiming the 
school as their alma mater. Australia, the Phillipines, Mex- 
ico, Canada, Hawaii, West Africa, South Africa, England, 
Japan, ‘China, Poland, Russia, Denmark, Germany, East 
India, Porto Rico, France and Belgium, are represented, and 
the fame of the Chicago Musical College throughout the 
musical world is broadcast by those students, many of whom 
have already made a place for themselves in this country and 
sooner or later they will return to their own homes to dem- 
onstrate the careful training received in Chicago. 

PROFESSIONAL DeBuTs, ENGAGEMENTS AND SITUATIONS 

A bureau has been created for arranging public debuts in 
Central Theater, Chicago, fcr such students as are ready to 
commence their public ca- 
reers. These debuts will be 
given artist students when 
they are properly prepared, 
in a manner commensurate 
with the dignity of such 
an undertaking. 

All expenses will be 
paid and adequate publi- 
city will be given through 
the usual channels for such 
debuts. This will provide 
a splendid opportunity for 
the introduction of an ar- 
tist pupil to the public, 
and it will give him or her 
an opportunity to com- 
mence a career in a digni- 
fied and efficient manner. 

Perhaps this is the first 
time that any musical col- Ss d 
lege has provided such a Vice-President, 
privilege for its artist stu- Chicago Musical 
dents. The president of College 
the college will himself ar- 
range all details incident to the debut, and will personally 
select those who are to be given this advantage. 

The bureau for obtaining professional situations and en- 
gagements for graduate students is so vital a factor in the 
life of the college that the management gives special atten- 
tion to its organization and development. Universities, col- 
leges and schools, concert managers and others are invited 
to confer with the manager of the bureau. Every effort is 
made to fill the place with the right person, and the man- 
ager of the bureau will do all in his power to give complete 
information regarding the applicant for the position. 

Singers and instrumentalists, either as soloists or in en- 
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semble will be supplied for concerts or other performances. 
Everything possible is done to obtain positions for teachers. 
There is no charge to the student or to the employer. 

Prizes FoR NExt SEASON 

The Chicago Musical College takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that for the next season beginning September 9, 1929, 
the following prizes will be awarded to successful competi- 
tors: 

In the post graduate, senior and junior diploma classes of 
the piano department the competition will be for a Stein- 
way grand piano; in the sophomore and freshman diploma 
classes of the piano department, a Lyon & Healy grand 
piano; in all degree and diploma classes of the vocal de- 
partment, a Lyon & Healy grand piano; and in all degree 
and diploma classes of the violin and violoncello depart- 
ment, a valuable old violin and a valuable old violoncello. 

The final contests will be held at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
in May, 1930, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra fur- 
nishing the accompaniments. The judges will be prominent 
musicians in the musical world outside of the Chicago Musi 
cal College. The winners of the Steinway and Lyon & 
Heaty grand pianos, as well as the winners of the vocal, 
cello and violin prizes, will perform at the commencement 
exercises in June, 1930. Contestants must enroll by October 

1929, and continue study throughout the season. 

The final contest of the 1928-29 season will be held 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on May 11, 1929. Eminent musi- 
cians will serve as judges. 

SpecrAL CLASSES 

Besides private lessons, such teachers as Rudolph Ganz, 
in the piano department, and Herbert Witherspoon, in the 
voice, have classes in repertory, interpretation, teachers’ 
classes twice a week of two hours each for players and 
auditors having piano or voice study at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. 

OTHER STUDIES 

Everything known in music is taught at the Chicago 
Musical College. The school has also a department of opera 
coaching and action, directed by Isaac Van Grove; moving 
picture theater organ department that is directed by Charles 
H. Demorest and Harry Francis Parks, who give their 
lessons in organ sound-proof studios. The Chicago Musical 
College has also installed several sound-proof organ practice 
studios with organs, which pupils may rent per hour at a 
nominal fee. Teachers in saxophone, clarinet, flute, trumpet, 
trombone, cornet and harp, besides guitar, mandolin arid 
banjo have been added to the faculty. Classes in composi- 
tion, orchestration, harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue 
are directed by men and women well known as theorists and 
composers. 

Noble Cain heads the public school music department ; 
Easton V. Tubbs, the classes on educational subjects re- 
quired in public school music and degree courses. Teachers 
normal courses are scheduled in the piano, vocal and violin 
departments. 
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Other departments are accompanying, solfeggio, choir 
and conducting, ensemble playing, aesthetics, history and ap- 
preciation of music, foreign languages, —— school of 
expression, of acting and dramatic art, and chautauqua and 
lyceum. 

Résumé 

It would be impossible in a limited space to give a com- 

plete history of the Chicago Musical College, of its aim and 


ANOTHER VIEW OF RECEPTION ROOM 
of its standard. Only the most salient facts concerning this 
school of musical learning have been touched upon, and to 
those who are further interested, it may be suggested that 
they write to the management for its catalog, which has 
just been issued and which is a complete document of all 
that is being done for the advancement of music students 
at the school. <a 

It is unfortunate that space does not permit the giving 
of a more complete biography of the members of the facul- 
ty; and if most of the men and women responsible for the 
success of the Chicago Musical College are here omitted, 
it is owing solely to the fact that the nucleus of the faculty 


COLLEGE RECEPTION ROOM 


works as a man, fraternity being the keynote of the school 
not only among the studentsy but also among the teachers 
The Chicago Musical College faculty has long been re 
garded by the management as a big family of men and wo 
men who work together in the interest of the students placed 
in their care; who upon graduation will remember their 
alma mater not only as a home of musical culture, but also 
as a fraternal institution, where they will always be received 
with a feeling of comradeship by their former mentors as 
well as by those who so well manage the destinies of the 
school, in which they may some day appear as soloists with 
the Chicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra, which 
since its organization in 1925, has afforded the students of the 
college many opportunities to play or sing with a complete 
orchestra of seventy-five players, mostly recruited from the 
ranks of the student body of the school. 


Alan Carter’s Sonata Recitals 

Alan Carter, American violinist, returned late last June 
from abroad, where he, Mrs. Carter and their two children, 
spent the last four years. Mr. Carter, while in Europe 
devoted himself entirely to intensive study in France, Ger 
many and Italy. Before sailing in June he gave a very 
successful recital in Paris with the well known 
French pianist, Paul Loyonnet. Mr. Carter is making a 
specialty of sonata recitals and will be heard next season in 
many parts of the United States. He has now taken up his 
residence in Chicago and is under contract with Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson for the next two years exclusively, and 
will give sonata recitals with the American pianist, Hubert 
Carlin. 


Mildred Dilling Busy 


Mildred Dilling has been having a busy time recently. On 


December 18 she was soloist with the Glee Club of the 
Oranges, of which Mark Andrews is conductor, and on 
December 21 she played with the University Glee Club in 
New Haven, Conn., where Mr. Andrews conducted. 
December 24 she played twice—in Brooklyn in the afternoon, 
and in Newburgh, N. Y., in the evening. On the 31st she 
appeared at a private musicale in New York at the home 
of Mrs. Frank Presbey. January 1 Miss Dilling gave a tea 
at her studio for Mr. and Mrs. / 


also 


Andres Segovia. 


Amato Sails for Venezuela 

Pasquale Amato, baritone, and well-known vocal teacher 
of New York and Philadelphia, appeared last night, Janu- 
ary 16, in Philadelphia with the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, singing the role of Gerard in Andrea Chenier. 
Today, Mr. Amato sails on the S.S. Coamo for Caracas, 
Venezuela, where he has been engaged for eight perform- 
ances at the Teatro Municipal. He plans to be back in New 
York to resume his teaching about the middle of February 
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Alice Garriens Mott dummies Millie Finck 

in Second New York Recital 

Wherever Millie Finck is heard, her lovely voice and in- 
telligent style of singing cause audiences and critics to 
praise her. Music lovers take immediate steps to help her. 
Repeatedly prominent musicians have become enthusiastic 
over the color and vibrance of her voice and her sympathetic 
interpretive Mme. Mott says that it is a daily 
occurrence for her to receive messages from artists and 
critics expressing their praise of Millie Finck and of her 
use of Bel Canto (taught by Alice Garrigue Mott). 

Because of the excellent singing and artistic success of 
Gluck, Millie Finck placed herself under the guid- 
ance of this teacher. Miss Finck’s voice so appealed to 
Andriano Ariani that in his enthusiasm he states: “Millie 
Finck’s voice of rare beauty and power, and her art 
of singing a pleasure.” A prominent New Yorker (who 
wants her name withheld) attended Miss Finck’s first re- 
cital, and expressed herself as being surprised at the splen- 
did voice, talent and singing of this artist and her attract- 
ive stage presence and courteous deportment; she called at 
once upon Mme. Mott to offer all possible aid to the young 
artist. She has since been unfailing in her affectionate 
friendship for this singer. 

fans Morgenstern, former conductor of the Metropolitan 
and Hinshaw opera companies, and an operatic coach of 
well known singers, has associated, for many years past, 
his excellent musicianship with Mme. Mott’s teaching in 
preparing singers for a successful career. Mr. Morgenstern 
has devoted time to the working out of Millie Finck’s pro- 
gram and will be at the piano at her second recital, January 
20, at the Gallo Theater. 

It will be of interest in this connection to quote W. J. 
Henderson of the New York Sun: “Millie Finck sang a 
difficult program of all Italian airs and other selections, in- 
cluding excerpts from Verdi’s Forza Del Destino. Her 
style showed intelligence and understanding. Not every 
young artist can sing Scarlatti or Franz with the accuracy 
of pitch, security of phrasing and clarity of tone which she 
was at once able to impart in good measure to their deliv- 
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ery. Miss Finck had the able assistance at the piano of 
Hans Morgenstern, who used to coach such artists as Olive 
Fremstad at the Metropolitan.” 


Schumann-Heink’s Master Class 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s second world master class 
will be even more successful than her first, so the distin- 
guished contralto believes. The class opens this year on 
June 10 in Kansas City and 
closes on July 13. 

Schumann-Heink will fol- 
low approximately the same 
plan as last season, with 
such changes as experience 
has shown necessary. There 
will be no change in the 
fundamental procedure, how- 
ever. The class will consist 
of three lessons each week, 
each lesson of an hour and 
a half’s duration. In addi- 
tion to teaching the fifteen 
lessons, the artist will give 
as much private instruction 
as her time will permit. 

She will concentrate again 
chiefly upon the three most 
essential vocal considera- 
tions: production, interpre- 
tation and tradition, view- 
ing each from the recital 
standpoint as well as from that of the opera singer. Again 
she will give generously from the vast store of experience 
that has come to her in the more than fifty years she has 
been singing in public. She expects to be consulted by those 
desiring advice, and to continue to tell the truth to those 
who seek it. European opera connections will make it 
possible for her to give experience in that field to those 
who are qualified for an operatic career. 

Three full scholarships will be offered, each of them in- 
cluding attendance at all the class lessons as well as private 
instruction with Schumann-Heink. The scholarships are 
offered by the contralto, and are in addition to those that 
may be offered by outside organizations and individuals. A 
student must be enrolled in the class in order to contest, but 
those winning scholarships will have the enrollment fee re- 
turned immediately following the award of the scholarships. 
All other advance payments will be credited and applied on 
regular master class tuition. 

Although this is the first formal announcement of the 
second class, enrollments already have begun to come in, 
according to Roland R. Witte, of the Horner-Witte Con- 
cert Bureau. The first were from a brother and sister whose 
home is Auckland, New Zealand. The 200 members of last 
summer’s class represented thirty-four of the states of the 
Union and four foreign countries as well—England, Nor- 
wav, Germany and Canada. Texas sent the largest number, 
with Oklahoma next and Kansas third. The entire Middle 
West was generously represented, as were the Pacific and 
Atlantic seaboards. 

The announcement that Josefin Hartman-Vollmer is again 
to assist Schumann-Heink will be good news to the large 
number of last year’s class who expect to return. Mrs. 
Vollmer is well known as accompanist and coach, and in 
addition to accompanying Schumann-Heink’s private pupils 
and all the class work, she will be available again as coach 
for a limited number of private lessons in song and operatic 
repertoire. 

The scholarships will be contested for June 7 and 8, in 
Horner hall of the Kansas City-Horner Conservatory of 
Music, where the class will be held. The location is especi- 
ally good, inasmuch as it is away from the downtown dis- 
trict and also is surrounded with a large number of resi- 
dential hotels and apartments of every price range. A num- 
ber of new apartments and hotels will make it still easier 
to take care of the class members comfortably at very short 
distance from the Conservatory and at reasonable terms. 
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VERA CURTIS, 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and now well known in concert, orctorio and as guest 
artist with several opera companies, announces that she 
will teach a limited number of pupils three days a week 
at her New York studios. This Miss Curtis has decided 
to do owing to recent demand, and considering her vast 
amount of professional experience in_ these three 
branches of her singing she has much to offer the young 
student. (Photo by Talbot) 


In addition to these, a new adidas sais bison completed 
on the grounds of the Conservatory. 


Excellent Musicale by Five Arts Club 


Whoever said that “ all good things are three’ must have 
had in mind the third musicale of the Five Arts Club which 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on January 7. The 
guests of honor included Mme. Zilpha May Barnes, Mme. 
Leila Hearne Cannes, Mme. Amy Ray Seward (chairman 
of music of the Women’s Press Club), Maestro C. De 
Macchi and Jane Peterson (painter and member of the 
American Women Painters and Sculptors Association.) 

The program of the afternoon was offered by three excep- 
tional artists—Charles Fleishman, violinist, Olive Sibley, 
mezzo-soprano and Philip Conyers, basso. Mr. Fleishman 
played three numbers with remarkable technic and a tone 
quality worthy of a Stradavarius, although his violin was 
far from being a Strad. All credit for his unusual tone 
quality must be given solely to himself and to the fact that 
his heart and soul are in his playing. Miss Sibley displayed 
a splendid voice of power. Her program included the Pallas 
Athene of Saint-Saens. This hymn was sung for the first 
time in America by Miss Sibley at Town Hall last year, 
and her rendition of it was commendable and worthy of the 
applause that it earned from a critical audience. Mr. Con- 
yers, basso, offered three solos that were well received and 
well chosen. His program included The Horn of Flegier, a 
number delightful to hear and an excellent test of the quality 
of the singer’s voice. Mr. Conyers did very well and should 
rapidly develop in his art. 

The audience was large and demonstrated its enjoyment of 
the program in generous applause. Mrs. Gloeckner, presi- 
dent of the club, again addressed the audience and urged all 
to secure more members for this club which is doing such 
splendid work for the young and unknown artists, to bring 
them before the public and win recognition for them. 

Each year the club members give a birthday luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Gloeckner. This year it is to be held at the 
Park Central Hotel on January 20. All the members of the 
club and their friends are invited to join in this tribute to 
Mrs. Gloeckner, whose untiring efforts are solely responsi- 
ble for the continued success of the Five Arts Club. The 
next musicale will be held on February 4 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, to which all are invited. 


Salzinger with German Opera 


Marcel Salzinger, distinguished Viennese baritone and 
grand opera artist, who stepped from the opera stages of the 
leading houses in Europe to become director of the voice and 
operatic department of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
will resume his old role of operatic star, for a short time, 
having joined the German Opera Company for a number 
of performances of the Ring, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Benefit Concert for New York Diet Kitchen 

For twenty-five years the New York Diet-Kitchen As- 
sociation has given annually a concert in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria as one of its ways of raising funds. 
The concert this year will take place on January 29, and 
the program will be given by Hulda Lashanska and the 
Schmidt Quartet. Among those on the concert committee 
are Mrs. Edward Foote Dwight, chairman, and Mrs. 
William Dawson Gaillard, president of the organization. 
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Metropolitan Gives Gotterdammerun? 
for the First Time This Season 


Three Wagnerian Artists Return—Galli‘Curci Makes Her Reentry as Rosina in The Barber— 
Last Performance of Respighi Work—Interesting Sunday Concerts 


Sunpay Concert, JANUARY 6 

Again a large audience was on hand at the Sunday evening 
concert, Metropolitan Opera House, January 6, all the music 
being by Verdi and Puccini. It was a well selected program 
under Conductor Bamboshek, who began with a brilliant 
performance of the overture to Sicilian vespers, and ended 
with the Forza Del Destino overture. In between were 
vocal solos by Tibbett, (Un Ballo aria) who got a warm 
hand; duets by Mario and Tibbett, Dalossy and Tokatyan, 
also Dalossy and Jagel, which brought the three pairs com- 
mendation; an Ernani Trio, sung by Jacobo, Jagel and 
Didur ; the quartet from the fourth act of Trovatore, sung 
by Jacobo, Claussen, Jagel and Marshall; the Boheme 
quartet, from Act III, sung by Mario, Sabanieeva, accel 
and Marshall, and the ever effective Rigoletto quartet (final 
vocal ensembie ), sung by Sabanieeva, Bourskaya, Tokatyan 
and Tibbett. Ail this variety of Italian operatic music was 
sung with ardor, backed by the big orchestra, and applauded 
on every opportunity by the large assemblage of Italian 
music devotees. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 7 

The smart Monday night subscribers witnessed the ren- 
trée this season of Amelita Galli-Curci in one of her best 
roles: Rosina in The Barber of Seville. It was a glorious 
night for the diva. She was in exceptional voice, and re- 
finement of style, accuracy in pitch, native grace, winning 
charm and gayety enabled her to portray the Rossini heroine 
as arch and merry as humanly possible. She was applauded 
to the echo especially after the scene of the lesson for which 
she sang the famous Shadow song from Dinorah, and to 
her own accomplishments at the piano, she added Home 
Sweet Home. 

Titta Ruffo was Figaro and what a _ powerful-voiced 
Figaro he was! Armando Tokatyan came back in his role of 
the Count and acquitted himself splendidly. The make up 
of Pinza as Don Basilio was simply a masterpiece and his 
characterization and singing were magnificient. Pompilio 
Malatesta as don Bartolo (the best role he does at the 
Metropolitan) was capital. Others in the cast were Resch- 
ilian as Fiorello and Paltrinieri as the Officer. Philine 
Falco, substituting for Henriette Wakefield, was the Bertha. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted with liveliness and a pene- 
trating sense of humor. 

THE SUNKEN BELL, JANUARY 9 

Respighi’s The Sunken Bell was given a brilliant presenta- 
tion for its fifth and last performance of the season on 
Wednesday evening. It also marked the farewell appear- 
ance this season of Elisabeth Rethberg, who was recalled in- 
numerable times and heartily applauded for the beautiful, 
clear, bell-like quality of her voice. Martinelli again gave a 
forceful, yet touching portrayal of the role of Heinrich, the 
bell-caster, reaching dramatic as well as vocal heights in the 
third act. The others in the cast were the same as before— 
Mmes. Manski, Claussen, Falco, Doninelli, Dalossy and De- 
vine, and Messrs. De Luca, Tedesco, Pinza, d’Angelo and 
Paltrinieri, and all shared in the recalls at the close of the 
final curtain. Serafin gave his usual engrossing reading of 
the Respighi score. 

MANon, JANUARY 10 

The second Massenet Manon of the season again pre- 
sented charming Lucrezia Bori in the title role with Gigli 
as the love-torn Des Grieux. It was an impassioned display 
that these two artists gave, coming to dramatic heights in 
the scene at St. Sulpice. Miss Bori, despite her recent 
illness, was in fine voice. One never hears the traces of 
weariness in her work, but only pure lyric tones, and of 
course consummate artistry. There is no effort in her light- 
heartedness nor in her tragedy; it is all the result of genuine 
feeling. 

In Des Grieux, Gigli has ample opportunity to display 
those beautiful passages of cantilena that one so rarely 
hears these days. He could sing Le Reve no better than he 
did on this night; it was sensitive, emotional music that 
reached the heart. 

Giuseppe de Luca was a devoted Lescaut and Leon Rothier 
an appropriately forceful Count. Dorothea Flexer was one 
of those three frolicking maidens who find only mirth in 
love. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted and brought out the intrigu- 
ing Gallic flavor of the composer. 

CAVALLERIA RuSTICANA AND HAENSEL AND GRETEL, 
January 11 

At the special matinee on Friday afternoon, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Haensel and Gretel were the attractions. 
Mme. Jeritza, quite disguised in dark wig, poured out the 
sufferings of the agonized Santuzza, in an impressive 
manner. In excellent voice, she put plenty of fire and 
action into her impersonation of the role, much to the 
delight of the capacity audience. Lawrence Tibbett was a 
manly looking Alfio and sang beautifully. The tenor part 
was entrusted to Lauri-Volpi who sang with an exceptional 
abandon and richness of tone. An attractive Lola was Ina 
Bourskaya and Philine Falco appeared as Lucia. Belezza 
being ill, Giuseppe Bamboschek was at the conductor’s stand 
and led the performance with spirit. 

For the Humperdinck opera, there were many tots in the 
audience, whose delight was quite apparent. Again Queena 
Mario and Editha Fleischer handled the title roles in de- 
lightful manner, and others in the cast, Manski, Telva, Al- 
cock, Lerch and Schutzendorf, rounded out a good perform- 
ance, with Bodanzky conducting. 

Lucia, JaANuary 11 


Amelita Galli-Curci, featured at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in standard Italian opera, sang Lucia in Donizetti’s 
opera on Friday night. Her well known characteristics, in- 
cluding impeccable vocalization and vocal pyrotechnics, all 
sedied off with supreme ease, again won her much applause, 
with many recalls and personal bows. With the diva in 
popular favor was the American tenor, Frederick Jagel, who 


sang with fervor and acted with assured effect; especially 
in the last scene did he dominate, well deserving commenda- 
tory recalls. Danise, Pinza, Tedesco, Philine Falco and Pal- 
trinieri completed the well-routined cast, singing the cele- 
brated sextet in company with Galli-Curci and Jagel. Some 
new effects were obtained by Conductor Bamboschek, (who 
substituted for Belezza, ill with the grippe,) demonstrating 
authority and thorough knowledge of Italian operatic tradi- 
tion and interpretation; and of course a large house ac- 
claimed everything with ardor, for it was a true “Italian 
Night.” 

Galli-Curci sings The Barber of Seville at the Friday 
matinee, January 18, a special (non-subscription) perform- 
ance. 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG, JANUARY 12 (MATINEE) 


Gotterdammerung had its initial hearing of the current 
season at the Saturday matinee, the opera also bringing the 
re-appearance of three Wagnerian artists: Karin Branzell, 
Gertrude Kappel and Michal Bohnen. Occupying, perhaps, 
main interest, was Mr. Bohnen as Hagen. His impersona- 
tion of the role was superb, cleverly conceived, and might 
well be called diabolical; vocally he was most satisfactory. 

Laubenthal, the Siegfried, was in his best form, as was 
Frederick Schorr, as Gunther. Here are two excellent 
voices that can always be counted upon. Gertrude Kappel, 
a handsome Bruenhilde, returns in the best of voice. She 
sang with a tonal beauty and richness that made her per- 
formance one to be remembered. Karin Branzell’s lovely 
voice in all its mellowness and purity was heard in the role 
of Woltraute, and versatile Editha Fleischer jumped in for 
two roles: Gutrune and Woglinde. The other parts were 
entrusted to Wells, Telva, Alcock, Wakefield, Manski, Boch 
and Gabor, who rounded out a capital performance, well 
conducted by Bodanzky. 

La Gioconpa, JANUARY 12 

Saturday evening’s performance was Ponchielli’s La Gio- 
conda with Rosa Ponselle and Gigli singing the major roles. 
Miss Ponselle, as usual, was in glorious voice and her solo 
work in the finale of the fourth act was exquisite. She 
received a tremendous ovation. Gigli, (Grimaldo), reliable 
singer at all times, was in splendid form. His rich tenor 
voice, warm and sympathetic, rang out brilliantly. He 
shared the honors of the evening with Miss Ponselle. In the 
first act the dance, La Furlana, and in the third the Dance of 
the Hours, was well received by the audience. Julia Claussen 
(Laura), Pavel Ludikar (Alvise Badoero), Merle Alcock 
(La Cieca), Bario Basiola (Barnaba), Vincenzo Reschiglian 
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(Zuane), Giordano Paltrinieri (Isepo) ; Louis D’Angelo, a 
monk, and Pompilio Malatesta, a steersman, rounded out the 
cast. Serafin conducted. 
BeNeEFit Concert, JANUARY 13 

The annual Emergency Fund Benefit, Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Sunday evening, January 13, had as special star 
Jeritza, who sang a group of solos by Beach, Terry, Hahn 
and Holmes, and also collaborated with Laubenthal in the 
Lohengrin duet (Act III), winning most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Lauri-Volpi and Telva were the other solo singers, 
ensemble numbers being shared by Cehanovsky, Ludikar, 
Manski, Lerch and Tedesco, all to the gratification of the 
large audience. Orchestral numbers were the Caliph of 
Bagdad overture and Orpheus. _Bamboschek conducted. 





Books for Musicians and 


Music Lovers 


SOME PRACTICAL THINGS 
PLAYING, Arthur Foote 
Valuable pointers on technique and interpre- 
tation with practical exercises .............. 
MODULATION AND RELATED’ HAR- 
MONIC QUESTIONS, Arthur Foote 
A practical treatise on the various means of 
modulation 
HARMONY AND MELODY, Alfred Hill 
A book explaining how music is made 
DO YOU KNOW THAT—? Clayton Johns 
A handbook of musical knowledge dealing 
with subjects familiar and otherwise 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL’ ESSAYS, 
Edward MacDowell 
One of the outstanding books on the history 
and development of the art of music 
MUSIC: AN ART AND A LANGUAGE, 
Walter R. Spalding 
An invaluable treatise for the better under- 
standing of the works of the masters and the 
modern school 
FIRST YEAR MUSIC 
Tapper 
The story of music in a very concise and at- 
tractive form 
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Esa Hiccer, Cellist 
Maria Hitcer, Violinist 
Greta Hicer, Pianist 


Comprising the well-known 
Hilger Trio, have recently 
returned from an extensive 
concert-tour of the United 
States and Canada. Every- 
where they have been re- 
ceived most enthusiastic- 
ally and many new as well 
as re-engagements have 
been the result, for a 
number of Artist-Courses 
bookings have been made 
for two to five consecutive 
seasons. Among the recent 
commendations of their 
concerts is one from the 
director of the music de- 
partment of the Quincy 
College, Quincy, Illinois, 
of December 14th, 1928: 


December 14th, 1928. 

It affords me great pleasure to recommend the 
Hilger Concert Trio, as one of the outstanding 
musical groups available in this country. 

We have engaged this trio at Quincy College on 
several occasions and have always found their solo 
and ensemble work of the highest order. 

On the same annual Course with Marion Talley, 
Flonzaley Quartet, Schumann-Heink, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Joseph Lhevinne, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and others, we have found the Hilger Trio to 
be one of the same high quality. Their concerts are 
always greatly appreciated and they never fail to 
please the most critical audience. 

(Signed) A. B. Musholt. 





For East and South 
Management ERNEST BRIGGS, Inc. 
1400 Broadway, New York 








HILGER TRIO 


Season 1929-1930 now booking 


Management HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


November ist, 1928. 


I herewith recommend most enthusiastically the 
Hilger Concert Trio. We had the Hilgers here in 
October and there is no doubt that they are among 
the very best artists ever engaged under the auspices 
of the Teachers College. 

I have heard some of the world’s greatest cham- 
ber-music organizations but never did I hear better 
ensemble than I have heard from the Hilger Sisters. 
Pablo Casals is right when he speaks of Elsa Hilger 
as a “Genius” of her instrument. She is a superb 
soloist. If there is a woman cellist as great I have 
not heard her and I have heard the world’s best 
known cellists. What a delight to hear this won- 
derful artist play on her splendid Guarnerius! 

(Signed) Paul Reuter. 
Examiner in Applied Music, 
University of Nebraska. 





For the Middle-West and Western Territory 
__ 5525 Blackstone Ave. ” Chicago, Minois 














Chicago Orchestra Revives 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mahler Symphony 


Lea Luboschutz Again Delights 
Bacon Give 


E. Rosert ScHMITz IN RECITAI 

followers in 
always well attended. 
January 6, when he 
music-lovers at 


Cnicaco.—E. Robert Schmitz counts many 
Chicago, nad his recitals here are 
There was no exception to the rule on 
played a piano program for a houseful of 
the Studebaker Theater, and by his admirable account of 
the entire program made his listeners his debtors. In 
Schmitz the modern composer has a splendid exponent; as 
his interesting interpretations pro »wved. Equally pleasurable 
were his Bach and Chopin. 
Micuto Ito 1x Two ProGRAMS 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving presented the Japanese dancer, 
Michio Ito, ia two dance programs at the Goodman Theater, 
on the afternoon and evening of January 6. Ito and his 
small company gained the favor of the audience through the 
excellence of their work. 

Lea Luposcuutz AND Biocn’s Prizt 

Interest at the sixth Tuesday concert of the Chicago Sym- 
phony centered ; Lea Luboschutz, making her initial 
appearance as soloist with our orchestra. In her the Saint- 
Saens B minor violin concerto had an able interpreter, who 
gave it a clean-cut performance by means of a brilliant 
technic, an alert brain and excellent musicianship. She 
greatly pleased the listeners who were not lax in enthusiasm. 

Besides the Bach B minor Suite for string orchestra and 
flutes, Conductor Stock included in the program the Bloch 
prize composition, America, which was given first perform- 
ance here at one of the recent Friday-Saturday concerts. 
It was interesting to hear Bloch’s epic rhapsody again and it 
impressed as favorably as upon first hearing and added much 
to the of the excellently played program. 
WoMEN 


SYMPHONY 


around 


enjoyment 
Musicians’ CLus of 
The program given by the Musicians’ Club of Women on 
January 7 at Curtiss Hall, presented Elisabeth Harting 
Percy, Marjorie M. Sherman, Lucienne Bose, Mrs. Orville 
W. Thompson and Agnes Blafka Bjankini. 
ANprf£ HEARD 
Ina — recital at Sherwood Recital Hall on January 8, 
André Sk ski brought forth an unusually talented pupil in 
Mildred Kioe who played a major program in a most 
praiseworthy manner. The manner in which she performed 
the Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven, two Brahms rhapsodies 
and the Liszt-Busoni Spanish Rhapsody was a credit to her 
teacher, whose method of piano playing has a worthy disciple 
in Miss Kjos. She is further evidence of Mr. Skalski’s 
ability to import his wealth of musical knowledge to others. 


SKALSKI Puptt 


Erner LecinskA AND THE WoMAN’s SYMPHONY 
Ethel Leginska can always be relied upon to give a stim- 
ulating performance, whether it is as pianist or conductor ; 
and when she returned to conduct the second concert of the 
Woman‘s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago at Orchestra 
Hall, on January 9, and to appear as soloist at the same 
time, it made for a vitally stirring concert. In both capac- 
ities she gave a brilliant account of herself and scored 
heavily with the large audience. It is no mere child-play 
to accomplish the feat of playing the piano part of a concerto 
a simultaneously and when the per- 


Miss Leginska gave on 1 this 
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Large Audience—E. 
Recitals—Civic Music Associations in Conference—Leginska Conducts 


Robert Schmitz, Michio Ito, and Ernst 


occasion, it proves her a most versatile musician, with the 
ability to get the desired results from her forces. Orches- 
tra, conductor and soloist were in complete accord and 
therefore the old Mendelssohn G minor concerto glittered 
at their hands. 

Leginska directed the Woman’s Symphony through 
3rahms’ C minor Symphony, Korngold’s Suite for Orches- 
tra, the overture to The Flying Dutchman by Wagner and 
Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte overture. The Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago is fortunate in having such a live, 
enthusiastic and efficient conductor as Ethel Leginska in 
charge of its destinies. 

Ernst Bacon IN RECITAL 


A former Chicagoan, Ernst Bacon, returned for a piano 
recital at Kimball Hall on January 9, during the course of 
which he played Scarlatti, Mozart, Brahms, Beethoven, and 
three numbers by himself with facile technic and sincerity 
of purpose, but with a somewhat different idea of the music 
than we are accustomed to hearing. Particularly noticeable 
were his over-use of the damper pedal and his sonorous 
tones when playing Mozart and Scarlatti. He also had his 
own ideas about stage lighting, for he appeared on a com- 
pletely darkened stage with practically all lights out. 

3RILLIANT-LIVEN PupiLs rn JornT RECITAL 

Two of Sophia Brilliant-Liven’s most talented artist stu- 
dents, Miriam Mesirow and Rosalyn Tureck, are scheduled 
for a joint piano recital at Kimball Hall, on January 27. 
They will open and close the program with two-piano num- 
bers—first, the first movement of the D major Sonate of 
Mozart and then, the Arensky Silhouettes and two numbers 
by Polichinelle. Each will play two groups of piano solos 
—Miss Mesirow, numbers by Bach, Scarlatti, Gluck-St. 
Saens, Schumann and Chopin; and Miss Tureck numbers 
by Handel, Scarlatti, Rameau-Godowsky, Beethoven and 
Chopin. 

FrANK WALLER To Have REPERTOIRE CLASS AT 
GUNN SCHOOL 

Frank L. Waller, who is at present conducting the Amer- 
ican tour of the Freiburg (Germany) Passion Play, will 
return to Chicago on February 3, and begin his duties at 
the Gunn School of Music, where he will conduct the opera 
department and a six weeks’ repertoire class for singers, 
besides a class in the art of conducting. 

Civic Music ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 

Chicago was the host during the week of Civic Music 
Associations of some one hundred and fifty cities of the 
middle west, who were guests of the Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., of Chicago, at the sixth annual conference, at the 
Palmer House, from January 10 to 12, inclusive. Besides 
various business meetings and discussions, the Civic Concert 
Service, Dema Harshbarger, president, entertained their 
guests at a gala performance by the Chicago Civic Opera 
on January 11, at tea the opening day, and concluded the 
session with a luncheon at the Palmer House on January 12, 
at which several prominent speakers addressed the delegates. 

KINSOLVING MusIcAL MoRNINGS 

The exclusive Kinsolving Musical Mornings at the Black- 
stone came to a close for the season with a joint recital by 
Renee Chemet, violinist, and Richard Bonelli, baritone, on 
January 10. Heard in Corelli's La Folia and Handel's 
Allegro, Miss Chemet proved a violinist of artistic taste, 
refined style, producing a lovely, warm tone, and playing 
with rare intelligence and ability. She was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Bonelli cast aside the travesties of the opera for the 
moment and gave admirable account of himself in French, 
German and English songs, proving a highly pleasing re- 
citalist. His beautiful dramatic voice, so much admired in 
his performances with the Chicago Civic Opera, was most 
effectively used by its possessor, who understands the difficult 
art of beautiful singing to perféction. He, too, was much 
feted. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The final contest for pianists for appearance at the mid- 
year concert will be held in Kimball Hall, January 19. 
Winners of the preliminary contests will be heard in the 
Beethoven G major and the Saint-Saens C minor concertos 
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and the Burlesque by Richard Strauss. 
prominent pianists not connected with 
The contest is open to the public. 

The conservatory has begun its teaching and other activi- 
ties in the New Year with the largest enrollment in its 
history. The many activities of the school mean an ex- 
tremely busy period from now until the end of the school 
year, 

During the past week there have been daily contests for 
the mid-winter concert in Orchestra Hall. Over fifty con- 
testants are entered for honors on this program which will 
include organ, voice, violin and piano numbers. Arias and 
concertos will be accompanied by full orchestra (members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra) directed by Adolf 
Weidig. 

There has been a large enrollment in the classes of moving 
picture acting, which have been only recently organized 
under the direction of John McMahill, Jr. 

Luella Feiertog, artist pupil, gave most successful recitals 
for the Oak Park Club and the Englewood Women’s Club 
on January 6 and 7. She will sing leading roles during the 
week of January 20 with the German Opera Company in the 
Victoria Theater. 

Ernest Fowles, F.R.A.M., of London, was recently a 
visitor at the conservatory, at which time he gave an in- 
formal talk on music education to the class in class piano 
methods. Mr. Fowles is a leading British music educator, 
author lecturer and music critic, and is now on a lecture 
tour of this country. Most favorable criticisms of the Ox- 
ford Piano Course have appeared in English music journals 
over his _— 

Louise Willhour of the department of dramatic art, 
presented pupils in the one-act plays and sketches in the 
Studio Theater on January 10. 

Among positions recently ore by graduates of the public 
school music department are: Cuyahoga Falls, O., Winifred 
J. Lewis, assistant supervisor Chicago High School, Martha 
Swing, teacher of music; Klamath Falls, Ore., Lillian Dar- 
by, supervisor of music; Geneva, Nebr., Perle B. Fulmer, 
director of music. 

Ethel Clutterham is organist in the Wicker Park Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, and Elizabeth Henderson in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Gary, Ind. Both are pupils of the 
organ department. 

Stock Revives MAnLER’s SYMPHONY 

Mozart, Mahler and Elgar were called upon by Frederick 
Stock for the January 11-12 program of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and, with Claire Dux as soloist, made one of the most 
enjoyable concerts of the season. Conductor Stock revived 
the Mahler Fourth Symphony and with the assistance of 
Miss Dux, who sang the soprano solos, made it a worth- 
while resurrection by means of an excellent performance. 
Mozart's Suite, Les Petits Riens, began the program happily, 
and Elgar’s In the South overture auspiciously closed the 
concert. 

Besides her participation in the Mahler symphony, Mme. 
Dux most effectively sang the Mozart aria, Wehe mir! 
Ist’s Wahrheit oder traum ich, two songs by Mahler and 
El’s Lullaby from Schreker’s Der Schatzgraber. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Notes 


Henry Learned, tenor, was soloist at the January 8 meet- 
ing of the Opera Club at Aeolian Hall, singing the Tosca 
aria, and, with Charlotte Lund, the duet from La Boheme. 

Elliott Golde, of the Music in May company, has given 
several programs during the past month in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. In Philadelphia he was heard several times 
over the radio and was soloist at the annual Elks’ dinner. 
In Baltimore he sang and acted as Master of Céremonies 
at the Kiwanis Club luncheon on December 27. 

John Wilcox, tenor, has been engaged as soloist at the 
First Baptist Church of Rutherford, N. J. He has recently 
filled engagements at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, New 
York City, and with the Friends of Music. Frank Austin, 
baritone, sang at the annual pair of concerts given by the 
Drake Business College, Passaic, N. J.; he has also filled 
recital engagements in West Virginia. Celia Schiffren, so- 
prano, is busy with the Sue Hastings Marionettes, having 
appeared during December in Stamford, Conn., Brooklyn, 
and New York City. 

Charlotte Jameson, head of the voice department of Wil- 
liam Wood College, has been concertizing in the middle 
west; she is a brilliant coloratura soprano and a popular 
recitalist. Ella Vanson was soloist at the Communion Break- 
fast of the Holy Cross Church on December 8, at ‘the 
Hotel Astor. Marion Bergmann and Marion Blau pleased 
radio audiences with duet programs during December. 
trio, consisting of Ruth Karyl, Fern Gray and Irene Pehling, 
has been singing over stations WOV and WSGB recently. 


Ariel Rubstein Pupils Give Recital 


Ariel Rubstein, whose pupils gave an afternoon of music 
at Community Center, January 13, is to be congratulated, 
first of all, on the unusual amount of talent found among 
his students, and secondly upon the good, sound training in 
the rudiments of piano playing which they displayed. Their 
work shows a pleasing and clear-cut touch and a careful 
observance of dynamics. The program included works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Scarlatti, Schumann and Chopin. 
The pupils who appeared were: Gertrude Siegel, Blanche 
Messer, Sylvia Salzman, Gertrude and Florence Epstein, 
Shaké Topalian, Josephine Berg, Pearl Nussbaum, David 
Bauman, Sam Levy and Nathaniel Jaffe. 
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Philadelphia Hears 


Prize Compositions 


Chamber Music Association Offers Initial Per- 
formance of Winning Works in $10,000 
Contest—Orchestra Programs, Under 
Gabrilowitsch, Delight Large 
Audiences 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At its January 4 and 5 concerts, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave every proof of its responsive- 
ness to the splendid leadership of its guest conductor, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. From the opening number, Weber's Der 
Freischutz, overture, followed by Schumann's Symphony 
No. 1, on through Malipiero’s Symphonic Fragments, 
3orodin’s In the Steppes of Central Asia and Oriental 
Dances from Prince Igor, it would be difficult to say which 
was the high point of the concert, except, of course, that 
a satisfactory interpretation of Schumann always tests the 
keenest musical perception. 

The Weber Overture may appear plain and simple. It is, 
but as read by Mr. Gabrilowitsch new points were brought 
out, particularly the beauty of tone in the various choirs, 
notably in the brasses. 

The Symphony was magnificently played and was received 
with such enthusiasm that conductor and players were re- 
peatedly forced to acknowledge the very evident appreciation 
of the audience. In the Allegro vivace of the first move- 
ment, one could not but note what an example to our mod- 
ernists was the incessantly repeated rhythmic figure so su- 
perbly harmonized and varied in melodic outline. 

The Malipiero composition, comprising a series of four 
orchestral exercepts, drawn from his cantata for solo bari- 
tone, chorus and orchestra, and played for the first time in 
Philadelphia, also had a very fine interpretation, calling for 
musical understanding in the finest detail of its content and 
orchestration. The wood winds, especially the oboe, and 
the muted trumpets were used with beautiful effect through- 
out the entire composition. This number was also very 
well received. 

The Borodin selections offered a fine contrast in color. 
The first, Over the Steppes of Central Asia, was played 
for the first time at a Philadelphia Symphony concert. It 
very well depicts the sense of quiet, monotony and loneliness 
suggested by its title. The spirited reading of Polevetkian 
Dances from Prince Igor brought the most enjoyable pro- 
gram to its close. 

CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

The Philadelphia Chamber Music Association meeting, 
held on December 30, drew a large audience that was spe- 
cially attracted by the announcement that the initial per- 
formance would take place of the prize winning composi- 
tions in the competition instituted by the Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia in 1926, 

It will be seen that nearly two years were allowed the 
competitors before the contest closed, every effort being 
made to stimulate composers all over the world to expend 
effort in ‘the much neglected form of chamber music com- 
position. The prize of $10,000, after much deliberation, was 
awarded by the judges in October of 1928 to Bela Bartok, 
Alfredo Casella, H. Waldo Warner and Carlo Jachino. 
The artists who played the four works were the “firsts” of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Mischakoff, Dubinsky, Lifschey, 
Van den Burg, Bonade, Guetter and S. Cohen, playing 


respectively, violin, second violin, viola, cello, clarinet, bas- 
soon and trumpet, with Harry Kaufmann at the piano. 

The concert began with Jachino’s quartet for strings in 
E minor; Largo, Mosso, Lento and Mosso—which, begin- 
ning with rather a pleasing theme sung by the viola, taken 
up in turn by the other instruments, soon wanders into a 
maze of modern discords and short confusing rhythms, 
until the ear wearies and interest wanes. 

This was more or less true also of the Warner quintet 
for piano and strings written in three movements, though it 
may be said it was a shade or two more musical and the 
piano score was rather interesting, the middle movement 
(Lento-Scherzo-Lento) being distinctly attractive. 

The third number was the Bartok String Quartet in C 
sharp minor, in four movements, and though sonata form 
might be suggested, it departed broadly from any form, 
and was all developed in the composer’s most extreme style. 

The closing number, Serenata by Casella, was in six short 
movements, scored for clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, violin and 
cello. The fourth movement, a Gavotte for clarinet, bas- 
soon and trumpet, a very beautiful combination, was par- 
ticularly effective, as was also the fifth a Romanze for 
the two strings. The entire composition was well performed, 
showing musical inspiration in the work itself as well as 
skill in its construction, and called forth a warmth of 
applause, which could not be said of the other three, though 
they may serve as an impetus to further effort in the direc- 
tion of modern chamber music. M. M. C. 


De Falla Work on 


Cleveland Program 


Sokoloff and His Orchestra Give It a Stirring 
Rendition With Beryl Rubenstein as 
Soloist—Other Items Worth Noting 


CLEVELAND, Oxn10.—Nights in the Gardens of Spain, for 
piano and orchestra, by de Falla, was the artistic piece de 
resistance on the pair of concerts given the week of January 1, 
by the Cleveland Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff. Beryl 
Rubenstein, head of the piano faculty at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, was soloist in this work, playing the colorful, 
difficult music with verve and brilliancy. Au Generalife, 
Danse Lointaine, and Dans les Jardins de la Sierra de Cor- 
doue are the titles of the three portions of de Falla’s work, 
and orchestra, conductor and soloist combined to make it a 
perfectly blended artistic achievement. 

The Orchesis Club, a chorus of women conducted by 
William Wheeler, sang a Yuletide carol service at the Fair- 
mount Presbyterian Church, in Cleveland Heights. Their 
lovely program included Huss’ Ave Maria, God is our 
Friend by Bach, The Shepherd’s Song by Dickinson, and 
a group of medieval songs and carols from various sources. 

The Small Theater, which is part of the New Music Hall 
at Public Auditorium, was opened with a performance of 
the Milloecker operetta, The Beggar Student, performed by 
the Opera Guild of Cleveland, under the capable direction 
of Francis Sadlier who also sang the part of Ollendorf. 

A joint recital of pupils of Mme. Rachelle le Provost, 
soprano, and Netta L. Symes, pianist, was given in the 
auditorium at Halle Brothers’ store. EG 


City Music Bureau Created in Philadelphia 

Mayor Mackey of Philadelphia has created a new city 
Music Bureau in the Department of Public Welfare of that 
city, and has appointed Clara Barnes Abbott as head 





ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY, 


pianist, who has just arrived in America after a tremendously suc- 
His first New York recital of 
this season is to be given at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 


cessful tour throughout Europe. 


January 27. 


of the bureau and Helen Pulaski Innes as assistant. 
Mrs. Abbott has been prominent in musical affairs in 
Philadelphia for several years, having been active 
in the work of the Matinee Musical Club, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, MacDowell Memorial, also chair- 
man of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
second vice-president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and executive head of the Philadelphia 
Music League. Mrs. Innes, a graduate pianist, and 
later supervisor of music in the city schools, also was 
associated with the Chaminade Club, the Matinee 
Musical Club, Philadelphia Music League, and was 
program manager of radio station WIP. 

The Mayor has appointed, in addition, a Music 
Commission, composed of men and women prominent 
in the development of music in Philadelphia, to 
“generally direct and sponsor the activities of the 
Music Bureau.” The members of this commission 
are Dr. Herbert J. Tily (chairman), A. Atwater 
Kent, Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, William O. Miller, 
Adolph Hirschberg, Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
George L. Lindsay, James Francis Cooke and Mrs. 
Albert M. Greenfield 


Goossens Conducts in Detroit 


Detroir.—Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the 
eighth pair of subscription concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, given at Orchestra Hall, Janu- 
ary 4 and 5, presented a program without symphony 
or soloist. Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, who was to 
have been the soloist, was delayed in his landing in 
this country and so could not fulfil his engagement. 
However, Eugene Goossens, who was guest conduc- 
tor for the second time this season, rose to the occa- 
sion and presented an interesting program in a highly 
satisfactory manner. Even familiar numbers take on 
fresh life under his magnetic baton and new ones 
are presented lucidly and convincingly. 

Mr. Goossens’ beat is decisive and authoritative and 
his left hand is equally significant, now quieting, now 
sustaining, now urging to greater effort. Neither 
audience nor orchestra have any doubt as to his desires 
or intentions. 

The program contained two numbers heard for the 
first time here—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sinfonietta on 
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Gigli Triumphs in Brockton 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Brockton, Mass., January 13.—Gigli scores tri- 
umph in Brockton. Theater crowded to capacity. 
A. G. 








Pelosi Makes a Statement 


Francesco Pelosi, director general of the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company, announces that 
the recent friction, which resulted from the engage- 
ment of Federico Del Cupolo as musical director, 
has in no way injured the musical excellence of the 
company. Walter Grigaitis, former chorus master 
of the company, resigned last week and took with 
him part of the chorus, but the vacancies in the 
chorus were immediately filled with competent 
singers so that there will be no change in the 
season’s repertory nor any lowering of the high 
standard of artistic excellence which has always 
been maintained. 








Greensboro’s First Opera Season 


(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Greensboro, N. C.—Splendid performance of 
Aida on Monday night marked the auspicious be- 
ginning of Greensboro’s first season of grand 
opera. The San Carlo Opera Company gave a 
most satisfactory presentation of Verdi’s opera in 
the auditorium of the North Carolina Women’s 
College. Bianca Saroya, Fernando Bertini, Stella 
de Mette and Joseph Royer, singing the four prin- 
cipal roles, received many recalls. Nine perform- 
ances of the standard operas sponsored by the 
Daily Record and the Corley Company assure 
success, (Signed) F. W. C. 














and Vaughan Williams’ 
Norfolk Rhapsody, both built upon folk songs. Of the two 
the Rhapsody caught the fancy of the audience more than 
the other, possibly because of the lilt and gayety of the 
themes. Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and the overture 
to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman were substituted for the 
piano concerto; the other scheduled numbers were the over- 
ture to Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz; Islamey, Balakirev- 

Casella, and Espana, Chabrier. During both concerts the 
Hac snd was enthusiastic and the orchestra was brought 
to its feet several times. 

Mr. Goossens also conducted the Sunday afternoon con 
cert which was one of the best of the season. The pro 
gram included the overture, Lebaruffe Chiozzotti, Sinigaglia, 
Forest Murmurs from Siegfried, the slow movement ‘from 
Hanson’s Nordic Symphony, Theme and Variations from 
the Suite in G, Tschaikowsky, Dance of the Sylphs from 
The Damnation of Faust and March to the Scaffold from 
the Fantastic Symphony, Berlioz, and Finlandia, Sibelius. 
J. M. S. 


Russian Themes in A minor, op. 31, 


German Opera Company Begins Season 

As this issue goes to press, and too late for extended 
comment, the German Opera Company begins its season 
at the Manhattan Opera House with the first of The Ring 
cycle in the afternoon and Tristan in the evening. The after 
noon performance was conducted by William Rabl and the 
evening performance by Ernest Knoch. The leading artists 
who took part in the afternoon were: Richard Gross (Wo 
tan), Oscar Bolz (Loge), Bennett Challis and Albert Mar 
wick (Fasolt and Fafner), Werner Kius (Alberich), Walde 
mar Henke (Mime) and Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann 
(Fricka). In the evening the artists were: Willy Zilken, 
Tristan, Johanna Gadski, Isolda, and Sonia Scharnova, Bran- 
gaene. The performances proved interesting and were 
enthusiastically applauded 


Interesting Programs Announced 


Samuel A. Baldwin will offer compositions by American 
composers at his City College, New York, organ recitals, 
Sundays at 4 o'clock, including Yon’s Concerto Gregoriano 
Other Americans are Matthews, Spence, Stoughton, Nevin 
and Skilton. 

Clarence Dickinson announces that 
of Praise, to be sung Sunday afternoon, 
o'clock, at The Brick Church, New York 
as soloists Corleen Wells, Bryant, 
and Alexander Kisselburgh. 

Henry Seibert’s organ recital at Town 
ning, January 18, will feature the 
Schubert, Stoughton, Mendelssohn, 
Burnap. 


Mendelssohn's Hymn 
January 20, 4 
City, will have 
Rose Charles Stratton 
Hall, Friday eve- 
composers Ravanello 


Wagener, and 


Boex, 


Gieseking Arrives 
Charles L. Wagner announces that Walter Gieseking ar 
rived on the Majestic, January 16, and will open his concert 
season at Symphony Hall, Boston, Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 20. He will make his first New York appearance on 
Wednesday night, January 23, at Carnegie Hall 
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The age of romance may die in man but not in 
music. 
a 
Newspapers announce—what’s the hurry ?—that 
the next Wagner-Mozart Festival at Munich will 
begin July 23. 
gin July aes 


When an auditor left the Manhattan Opera House 
last Monday just before the Liebestod in Tristan and 
Isolde, another listener remarked audibly: “He who 
runs away, should not live to see another day.” 

The Universal-Edition, Vienna, publishes its 1929 
yearbook, being Volumes 9 and 10 of Musikblatter 
des Anbruch, which is entitled Gesang (Song), and 
is filled with most interesting and pertinent material. 
It is a pity that it is available only to those who read 
German. 


A 
— 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
offering a medal for good enunciation and pronun- 
ciation in radio announcing. It certainly would be 
beneficial for the air listeners to find out generally 
that there is no “cow” in Tschaikowsky, that there 
is no “k” in Rachmaninoff, and that Richard Wag- 
ner’s name is not pronounced like that of Chas. L. 
Wagner. 


o 


At Town Hall, on Sunday afternoon, March 17, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, in its last season of public 
performance, will give a farewell concert for the 
benefit of The Musicians’ Foundation, which is the 
fund started by The Bohemians for the relief of 


aged and needy musicians. Messrs. Betti, Moldavan, 

Pochon, and D’Archambeau could not have selected 

a more fitting and graceful gesture for their re- 

gretted departure from the concert life of this land. 
——__—__@—__—_— 

American teachers who take musical classes to 
Europe for study there in the summer, are growing 
more numerous. The idea has picturesque attrac- 
tions and sound artistic value, as’a sojourn among 
foreign people and their language is a potent edu- 
cational and mentally broadening influence. Claude 
Warford, the New York vocal instructor, is among 
those who believe that students with some foreign 
experience have better chances of acceptance abroad 
preparatory to a continuance of the career in the 
home country. Mr. Warford has secured the large 
Chateau Montmorency in Paris for his 1929 summer 
classes there, and thereby he proves his belief in the 
future of such pedagogical migrations, for he has 
spent the past two summer seasons similarly in Paris 
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but in smaller quarters than those he now possesses 

there. European teachers come to America to give 

short courses here; therefore, when American peda- 

gogues go abroad for the same purpose, it would 

seem that turn about is only musical fair play. 
snicincrell ancien 

The Musica Courter is not the only celebrant of 
a musical Golden Jubilee. John Powell, eminent 
American pianist, who was the first artist to appear 
with Chalmers Clifton when the latter assumed the 
musical directorship of the American Orchestral So- 
ciety, will again appear with him at the third concert 
of the present series, to take place at Mecca Hall, 
January 28. On that occasion, Mr. Powell will play 
his own Negro Rhapsody for the fiftieth time, with 
orchestra. 

i 4 

Wagner night last Monday in New York, what 
with Walkuere at the Metropolitan and Tristan und 
Isolde at the Manhattan (German Grand Opera 
Company.) Apropos, this marks the twelfth week, 
or exactly mid-season, at the Metropolitan, and the 
period is especially noteworthy because of the 
premiere there next Saturday evening, of Krenek’s 
much discussed Johnny Strikes Up the Band, whose 
jazzy intent and atmosphere have been arousing sen- 
sational discussion in Europe ever since the unusual 
work burst upon the musical horizon across seas. 

acer Sea 

The January issue of The Music Club, which is 
the official bulletin of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, has just been published, announcing on 
its cover the following contents: Federation to Assist 
Indian Music, Hall of Fame Established, Programs 
for Concert Study and Home Music, Atwater Kent 
Finals, Home Music Library Contest, Good Will 
Trip to Tropics. This issue of the bulletin also con- 
tains much other material which well indicates the 
stirring activity of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. ; 

The Musical Quarterly for January, 1929, Vol. 
15, No. 1, is at hand, edited we believe by Carl En- 
gel who has contributed a brief and sympathetic note 
regarding Sonneck and his connection with The 
Musical Quarterly. This issue of the Quarterly is, 
in a way, a memorial to its founder, Sonneck. It 
carries his picture, an unusually excellent one, and 
includes the remarks made by Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress, and Rubin Goldmark, president 
of the Bohemians and vice-president of the Bee- 
thoven Association, at the funeral services on No- 


vember 1, 1928. 


~ 


— 


According to a special cable to the New York 
World, the coveted secrets of Stradivarius have once 
more been discovered—this time by Leandro and An- 
tonio Bisiach, violin makers of Milan. Documents 
in their possession supposed to have been written by 
the master fiddle-maker of Cremona, have been de- 
clared by experts to “appear” to be authentic. It is 
to be hoped that they are, so that discoveries along 
this line will finally come to an end. Despite the 
fact that violin makers here and abroad have often 
discovered Strad’s methods and have made “‘just as 
good” instruments, the market price of the old article 
is still mounting from year to year. 


-—-¢ 


Manager Judson, manager of the Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Orchestras, blames the United 
States immigration law for the difficulty in obtaining 
European instrumentalists for our orchestras. He 
makes the suggestion that the quotas should be regu- 
lated with regard to professions and not mere num- 
bers. “America will either have to open her doors 
to musicians or else train her own faster,” says Mr. 
Judson. “There is one good feature—maybe this 
will compel us to train our own musicians. We have 
plenty of latent talent in America. This will be 
splendid for the future, but it is mighty hard on the 
present orchestras.” 

If objection to the dreariness of the first half of 
the New York musical season had a foundation of 
justice, the opening of the second half gives no cause 
for complaint. The operatic stage offers the return 
of Kappel, Galli Curci, Schorr, Bohnen, Branzell, the 
visit of the German Grand Opera Company, and the 
premiere of Johnny Strikes Up the Band. In the 
concert field we note the baton ministrations of 
Gabrilowitsch, the revival of Mahler’s Song of the 
Earth, Honegger’s debut appearance as a guest con- 
ductor, the visit of Gretchaninoff, concerts by 
Onegin, Friedberg, the Prague Teachers’ Chorus, 
Menuhin, Brailowsky, and many other novel fea- 
tures of the early New Year. So far one could not 
say, Shelley-like, of our musical 1929 (as was the 
case with the end of 1928) ‘“Dull,—beyond all con- 
ception, dull.” 
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OUR CHANGING EMOTIONS 


There seems to be a gradual change taking 
place in the conception of what it is proper to 
say in music. There used to be a time when 
humanity was not ashamed of the fact that life 
was full of joys and sorrows, and composers 
felt that it was proper to allow these joys and 
sorrows to be the basis of musical inspiration. 
In days gone by they even used titles to indicate 
the meaning of their music and wrote sym- 
phonies and so-called symphonic poems that 
were supposed to be almost actual narratives. 
Composers of songs, in those days—whether one 
should call them good old days or not seems to 
be a matter of question—very often selected 
poems of the most vivid sort, either tragically 
despairing or passionately erotic, or as joyous 
as the springtime, and made the music to fit. 

All of which seems to have gracefully disap- 
peared. Some of our modernistic composers 
have no feeling, or are carefully avoiding any 
musical expression of it. Or at least, to be 
more exact, one should perhaps say that they 
have no feeling except a boyish sort of delight 
in mere existence, and they express that feeling, 
if feeling it is, by means of bright and brilliant 
technical devices which are, so far as one is able 
to perceive, carefully calculated to prevent the 
music from having any emotional depth, unless, 
of course, the simple joy of living is to be con- 
sidered an emotional depth. 

If one is to analyze a little deeper one will 
come to an understanding of those psychologists 
and philosophers who claim that there is but 
one real happiness in life—life itself,—and that 
if one is perfectly alive and has perfect physical 
and mental well being with no pains or worries 
one will also be perfectly happy; that anything 
above this will be merely hysteria, after which 
is sure to come a reaction; and that anything 
below it is the result of anxiety or fear (which is 
the same thing) or ill health. 

If that view is accepted, then obviously enough 
the modernistic writer who writes what one 
might call idle joy is expressing all that is worth 
while in life—and why worry about the things 
in life that are not worth whileP In other 
words, why bother with pain and emotions that 
bring pain since life is only perfect without 
them. 

Of course the whole question is, or at least 
will be in the end: What does the public want? 
And what the public may want in the future no 
one at present can foretell. Unless one permits 
himself to believe that the future will be some- 
thing like the present and the past and people 
who have been intensely interested in their sor- 
rows in the past and are intensely interested in 
their sorrows today will also be intensely in- 
terested in their sorrows in the future. One 
has only to consider for a moment the sort of 
books and plays that are successful today and 
have been successful through generations to be- 
come quite easily and quickly convinced that 
people very definitely and positively do not 
want to read or hear about the simple joys of 
simple existence. The books and plays of the 
past differed greatly, of course, from those of 
the present, just as those of the present will 
differ greatly from those of the future, but the 
basis of it all was the same. On the other hand, 
the music of a certain era of the past was, in its 
simple expression of simple joy, very similar 
to the sort of music of today that we call mod- 
ernistic. The twiddle-twaddle of the people 
who wrote classic tunes between 1700 and 1800, 
or thereabouts, certainly expressed nowhere 
any depth, and the music that became popular 
in Victorian days—and sentimental, sickly stuff 
most of it certainly was—expressed about the 
same emptiness, although it oftentimes did at- 
tempt to be terribly tragic. It would really seem; 
as if some of this modernistic music, in spite of 
the fact that it demands a technical equipment 
that was undreamed of in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has just about as much and no more to 
say about life as a whole. It is just about as 
twiddle-twaddly as that old-fashioned silly stuff 
that would bore a modern to extinction. 
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Perfectly aware that Johnny Strikes Up the Band 
is imminent at the Metropolitan, and that Honegger, 
Gretchaninoff, and the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany are visiting in our midst this week, neverthe- 
less I must pause for a few moments to shelve those 
minor events and discuss a musical manifestation 
of the highest importance to our beloved tonal art. 

In The World of last Sunday, under the caption, 
“Animals Enjoy Damrosch Concerts,” I found the 
material which moves me to undertake some pro- 
found contemplations. 

It appears that after each broadcast with the or- 
chestra which Walter Damrosch is conducting for 
radio audiences, he receives letters and telegrams 
from delighted listeners. One of the first wires was 
from M. J. Haglund, of Maunee, O., and read: 

“There are a lot of birds in this vicinity who frequently 
come and perch on the windowsill for a few moments during 
the musical programs and listen to my loud-speaker. To- 
night instead of just staying for a moment, they are remain- 
ing right through, gathering in constantly increasing num- 
ers. 

W. McGarn, of Arcadia, Cal., owns an orange 
Persian kitten named Mitzi, and he wrote to Mr. 
Damrosch : 

“During one of your numbers Mrs. McGarn pointed to 
Mitzi. I looked and knew what she meant. Mitzi was en- 
joying your music. Her tail was moving back and forth in 
perfect time with the music, and the expression on her face 
showed plainly that her finely attuned nervous organism was 
sweetly in accord with the melody. Sir, I have seen her 
react entirely differently to music of another type. At the 
sound of jazz her eyes flash, her fur stands on end and she 
dashes off from the offensive noise.” 

F. J. Wilmington, of Mar Vista, Cal.—what does 
that California climate do to cats?—forwarded a 
sanguinary tribute: 

My house cat used to climb up to the loud speaker and 
peer into its depths, then turn to me as if asking for an ex- 
planation of the sound that was coming from it. One even- 
ing while you were playing the William Tell Overture a 
cricket entered the room. Of all the chirping and screech- 
ing you ever heard, he certainly put forth his best efforts. 
The cat pounced on the cricket and proceeded to devour it 
then and there. 

While there might remain some doubt as to 
whether the Mar Vista feline preferred music or 
crickets au naturel, there is a positive fact in the 
disclosure from the Rev. Joseph A. Laboicque, of 
St. Sophie, Canada, that “a group of nightingales en- 
joyed the Brahms Third Symphony and the Tann- 
hauser Overture.” 

The World does not reveal whether Bingo is a 
dog, cat, monkey, rabbit, or pet leopard, but Bingo 
belongs to Mrs. A. M. Chapman, of Calgary, Can- 
ada, and according to her account to Mr. Damrosch, 
that animal “got mixed up this fall with a bumble 
bees’ nest, and tonight when your orchestra played 
The Bumble Bee, Bingo rushed madly to the door.” 

Finally, there is Tasso, a dog belonging to Mrs. 
Maud R. Moore, of Colorado Springs, Col., who 
says: 

“We have always greeted our Tasso with ‘Good morning. 
Tasso, Good evening, Tasso. Have you been a good girl 
to-day?’ So when Mr. Damrosch said, ‘Good evening, my 
friends,’ Tasso understood and settled down before the fire 
with a contented sigh, looking up to see what else the radio 
had to say. When you played ‘Pacific 231’ she became very 
much excited and ran barking to the door, then back to get 
me, to go and see the train. She had seen a train many 
times. She acted the same both times you played the piece. 

It seemed when I first read the foregoing tributes, 
that I had an infinite number of things to say con- 
cerning them. However, after a renewed perusal, 
just finished, I discover that I am speechless. 

ere 

Last week Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guesting as a 
Stokowski substitute in Philadelphia, gave a pro- 
gram there consisting of. Beethoven’s first and ninth 
symphonies. It was an interesting and instructive 
scheme to place the cub composer side by side with 
the finished master. There is practically nothing 
in No. 1, with its Haydn and Mozart leanings, to 
indicate the originality and power that were later to 
appear in No. 9. A lifetime of study, thought, ex- 
perience, and suffering came between the two pe- 
riods. What Beethoven saw and hoped is in the 
youthful utterance of No. 1; what he felt and knew 
lies in the mature measures of No. 9. The former 
is hopelessly antedated; the latter is as poignantly 
vital as the day Beethoven wrote “Finis” after the 
closing chorus. 

nen e 

Louis Kroll, pianist and operatic conductor, sends 
a volume of piano pieces called Idiosyncrasies (pub- 
lished by O. Flaschner Music Co., New York), which 


are worthy of attention from those keyboard expon- 
ents who like their harmonies and melodies mod- 
ernistically pickled. Yes, Kroll uses melodies and 
they are good ones, too, with cousinly likeness to 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, and even Johann 
Strauss. Kroll started his musical career along the 
lines of a former period but modernism got him, and 
his recent compositions have taken the daring slant 
of the day. However, basically he remains a crafts- 
man versed in form and strict counterpoint, and can- 
not help revealing the cloven hoof of the excellent 
musician. These Idiosyncrasies of his therefore rep- 
resent a compromise and belong to the school of 
modernistic works which combine the best features 
of the new and old styles of composition. 


Rrne 


Impresario Jules Daiber, writing from the Grand 
Hotel Miramare, Genova, Italy, alludes to the “blue 
beauty of the sea,’ as viewed from his balconied 
window. Daiber’s description arouses the baleful 
envy of this musical hack, whose vista at the mom- 
ent is an inkpot, a calendar pad scribbled over with 
tonal engagements, and a pile of unexamined books, 
journals, and music, including the terrifying looking 
score of Krenek’s Johnny Strikes Up the Band. 

Balm is in the rest of Daiber’s letter, however, as 
follows: 


I picked up a copy (December 13) of the Musicar 
Courier in the reading room of the hotel here, and what a 
laugh I enjoyed when I read in Variations, the comments of 
your staff regarding the lady who wrote you a letter ob- 
jecting to the “wisecracking” in your paper. 

Herewith please renew my subscription to the MusicaL 
Courter and keep sending it to me abroad and until I re- 
turn. I would not know what is going on in the musical 
world if I did not have your valuable paper. 

nene 


The picture reproduced on this page was received 
together with a letter from which some paragraphs 
are quoted herewith: 


The enclosed portrait of an oldtime—and old—musical and 
literary acquaintance of nearly everybody connected with 
the MustcaL Courter in farback years, may not be even 
recognizable by you. But it will convey my many good 
wishes to yourself and to the MusicaL Courter for another 
year. And I may add, incidentally that it was taken recently ; 
and is affirmed (by the usual sort of casual and critical In- 
spection Committee, to the verdict whereof are submitted 
one’s personal photographs, for a verdict of their faithful- 
ness) “an absolutely perfect likeness.” 

So the sincerity of my “meilleurs voeux” is enhanced, It 
at least suggests what some two hundred miles of recent 
cross country walking, followed by six hours per week of 
gymnastic exercises (under a very vigilant professor) can 
do to keep life in a ship certainly old, according to the gene- 
alogical almanacs. $ But are such really to be regarded 
nowadays, when the actual physical status is accounted, 
wisely, as a better criterion? 

Says Browning: “When we mind labour, then only we're 
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old.” I am glad to feel myself far from that attitude toward 
life—as yet. 

Edward Prime-Stevenson is the writer of the fore- 
going, and oldtime readers of THe MusiIcav 
CouRIER will remember his valuable contributions to 
this paper, distinguished for their erudition, insight, 
and precious literary style. Mr. Stevenson’s recent 
book, Long-Haired Iopas; Old Chapters from 
Twenty-five Years of Music Criticism, issued in a 
very limited edition, had a highly favorable recep- 
tion from the press, and the author now is busy on 
his next volume. Mr. Stevenson has made his home 
in peaceful Florence for a great many years. The 
current musical procession in New York (where he 
served as a critic toward the end of the past century) 
must seem strange to him as he regards it from the 
perspective of time and his present Florentinian en- 
vironment. No wonder Mr. Stevenson shows not the 
slightest desire to return to these agitated shores. 

ene 


And apropos of New Year greetings, there came 
from L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, his annual 
message of good cheer in the form of a feeling card 
and a big box of luscious California fruit and nut 
goodies. Thanks, Bee, many years of happiness and 
prosperity to you and may the orchards and plan- 
tations of your sunny State remain free from pel- 
lagra and frostbite. 

2 R 

And, Bee, my address for 1930 will be the same 
unless I crack completely under the strain of con- 
certs of modernistic music. 

eRe 

Catherine Parmenter contributes to the Herald 
Tribune Magazine of January 13, a poem called 
Beauty, written after hearing Albert Spalding play 
Handel’s Largo: 


Beauty of sound: the lilt of new winds blown 
Through April dawns—wild rain that gallops by 
My garden gate—the sea’s remembered cry— 
Voices and laughter—all these have I known. 
Beauty of sound but I had never heard 
The high divinity of perfect art 
Sweeping a perfect song against my heart 
Until that moment when the silence stirred : 
Invisible yet pulsing as a breath 
Replete with hidden fire, the music sings, 
Uplifted—tike a prayer—on mighty wings 
So close to life so intimate with death 
Beauty herself has been revealed to me 
In all her radiant serenity! 
eRe 
Then there is the tender little lyric, by Clara Ed- 
munds-Hemingway, written for this department of 
the MusicaL CourIeEr: 


A Littin’ Heart 
Ma hert is blithe an’ gay, 
Ma hert wad lilt an’ 
At dawnin’ o’ the day, 
Lak bird, on siller wing. 


sing 


Wad sing a sang sae sweet, 
Wad lilt the blithest air, 

Anither marn tae greet 
Anither day sae fair. 


Ma hert wad sing a sang 
Sae fu’ o’ luve am I, 
Wie lav’rocks up amang 
’Twad sing tae yonner sky. 
ere 
The New Yorker, too, gives space to verse con- 
cerning music and musicians. Recently that spicy 
journal published Don Muir Strouse’s Glimpses of 
the Magnificent : 
MENGELBERG 
A Dutch Napoleon 
In a frock coat 
Smiling benignly 
When his army behaves 
And making faces 
When it doesn’t. 
KousSEVITSKY 
A Wall Street banker 
Directs an orchestra superbly 
And bows condescendingly 
To wild salvos of applause. 


SToKOWSKI 
The angel Gabriel, 
Back from Heaven—or China, 
Wields a baton like a god. 
The women gasp at his ethereal presence 
And the critics admit reluctantly 
That he is supreme. 


SoKOLoFF 
A daring Russian 
Brings new wares from the west 
And displays them excitedly 
To a mildly interested audience. 
eRe 


J. P. F. writes confidingly: “I have a steam radi- 
ator which periodically ‘sings’ an E, then an F 
sharp, and then does a screeching shriek. I am hesi- 
tating whether to send the idea to Antheil or Tans- 
man. Which do you advise?” Neither. The 
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screeching shriek is alright, but the E followed by 
F sharp constitutes too much of a theme. To be 
useful to those gentlemen, the E and F sharp would 
have to sound in unison. 

a ed 

Ziegfeld, and other theatrical managers, please 
take notice! Pavel Ludikar, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, sent me a card reading: “Happy New 
Year to the Will Rogers of music, and warm thanks 
for the many merry moments you have given me.” 

> ee & 

Minna Noble, of the Evening World, tells about 
the fine honors conferred in Europe upon Willem 
Mengelberg, and mentions the localities named after 
him there, as in Amsterdam a Mengelberg Street ; in 
Utrecht, a Mengelberg Square, and in Switzerland 
the Alp opposite his summer home has been dubbed 
Mount Mengelberg. “Furthermore, a small cigar 
called ‘The Mengelberg’ is smoked in both Holland 
and Germany.” 

In America, too, conductors have been so hon- 
ored, it might interest Minna to know. For instance, 
there is Chalmers Clifton, after whom the Chalmers 
motor car was named. Serge suits of course are so- 
called in deference to Serge Koussevitzky, of Bos- 
ton. And the fame of Chicago’s conductor, Fred- 
erick Stock, gave its name to that city’s Stock Yards. 

zn RF 

A felicitious typesetting mistake in the Sun’s 
(January 8) account of Titta Ruffo’s singing of 
Figaro in Barber of Seville, at the Metropolitan, 
made that paper say: “Mr. Buffo is happy as Figaro 
and last evening he was delightful in his gay and 
humorous impersonation of the role.” : 

2 & & 

Texas Guinan, who is sore at Hollywood, anyway, says, 
now that they have sound pictures they'll have to hire doubles 
for the two-syllable words.—New York Evening Graphic. 

ze Fe 

“Is There a Jewish Music?” asks Dr. Erwin Fel- 
ber in Musikblaetter des Anbruch (published by 
Universal Edition, Vienna). Maybe Aaron Baron, 
the erudite critic of a Yiddish daily issued in New 
York, could answer the question. Dr. Felber’s arti- 
cle takes the negative attitude. He calls the current 
Jewish music a compromise and lacking in racialism. 
Mr. Baron has the floor. 

| an nd 

Frederic Fradkin, violinist, was encountered 
traversing Fifty-seventh Street and looking deep in 
thought. Asked to disclose the subject of his pon- 
derations, Fred answered: “I am working out the 
details of a great invention for the relief of music 
critics. The contrivance will hold their eyes open, 
the meanwhile they may sleep and yet appear to 
look interested.” 

zn Re FF 

Karl K. Kitchen tells this one in his variegated and 
vivacious Evening World column: “When Artur 
Bodanzky picked up his baton to conduct the first or- 
chestra rehearsal of ‘Johnny Spielt Auf,’ the forth- 
coming German jazz opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, he said to the musicians: ‘If you come across 
anything in the score that’s wrong—it’s right!’ ” 

zn PR FF 

Kitchen endears himself further to my heart by 
citing Bodanzky as a disliker of Parsifal, and nar- 
rating the story of how the conductor and a guest 
climbed a three-mile hill in Naples, to have luncheon 
at Bertolini’s restaurant. An orchestra was playing 
as the new arrivals gave their order. A moment later 
sounded some strains from Parsifal. In spite of 
the coming meal, the three mile walk, and his com- 
panion’s complete astonishment, Bodanzky seized 
him, rushed him from the room, and down the hill 
in search of some other lunching place. 

nr e 

“Already La Campana Sommersa (Die Versunk- 
ene Glocke) seems ‘spurlos versunken’ at the Metro- 
politan,” is the caustic verdict of M. B. H. 

an 2 

Caption in the Herald Tribune of January 13: 
“The Controversy Over Berlioz Reawakened.” Not 
for those of us whose Berlioz consists chiefly of the 
Roman Carnival overture, the orchestral arrange- 
ments of the Rakoczy March and Invitation to the 
Dance (Weber) and the Sylph and Queen Mab ex- 
cerpts from The Damnation of Faust. 

| a 4 

John Philip Sousa says that he is going to take 
out an injunction against the Metropolitan Opera 
House for titling the Krenek opus, Johnny Strikes 
Up the Band. 

ye 

Michael Arlen, novelist and playwright, remarked 
recently to an interviewer that, “The theater is an 
art and cannot be mixed with business.” Arlen’s 
visit to New York a couple of years ago seems not 
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to have taught him that here the theater is a business 
and must not be mixed up with art. 
nz FF 
Our present and coming Wagner deluge will 
leave New York in the continuing belief that Rich- 
ard’s Ring never rusts. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


True to our promise to advertise any novelist 
showing a glimmer of intelligence about music we 
hasten to recommend Aldous Huxley, whose last 
two novels, Those Barren Leaves, and Point Coun- 
ter Point, contain some remarkably convincing re- 
marks on music. ‘Tewards the end of the latter 
there occurs an almost graphic description of the 
Dankgesang from Beethoven’s quartet, opus 132, so 
beautiful that the reader begins to enjoy the music 
in retrospect. Unfortunately this bliss is inter- 
rupted by brutal revolver shots—a brutality which 
one might expect in Victorian melodrama but which 
in this psychoneurotic generation is almost a crime. 

* * * 

In Barren Leaves there is some analysis which 
is as striking as it is true. For instance: 

“For by some strange and malignant fate the 
Italians, once arrived at baroque, seem to have got 
stuck there. They are still up to the eyes in it. 
Consider literature, their modern painting and archi- 
tecture, their music——it’s all baroque. It gesticulates 
rhetorically, it struts across stages, it sobs and bawls 
in its efforts to show you how passionate it is. In 
the midst, like a huge great Jesuit church, stands 


d’Annunzio.” 
x * * 


And in the same book is an observation which 
is worth pondering by those who believe in the prog- 
ress of civilization by democracy and mechanical 
device : 

‘But of what use is leisure, when leisure is occu- 
pied with listening-in and going to football matches ? 
Freedom, when men voluntarily enslave themselves 
to politicians like those who now rule the world? 
Education, when the literate read the evening papers 
and the fiction magazines ?” 

* * * 

Here is a problem for the socialist. The socialist 
has been shouting for freedom, freedom fore the 
wage-slave, leisure for the worker so he may enjoy 
the blessings of culture. Well, Ford, Taylorism and 
the machine are “freeing” the slave, or rather pro- 
viding leisure for him (which is a different thing, 
to be sure) and what does he do with it? Does he 
swarm to the museums, crowd the concert halls? 
He does not. The machine that set him free at one 
end enslaves him on the other : the movies, the radio, 
the motor car fill out his “leisure” with a vengeance. 


Is he getting more out of life, or less? 
* x * 


Double Keyboards and Dead Birds 

The Moor double keyboard is having some re- 
markable demonstrations in Europe. In mastering 
the diabolical difficulties of some compositions it 
must be very useful indeed. There are some diffi- 
culties which simply stand between the performer 
and the music as an unnecessary barrier. But there 
are also difficulties which are essential to the mean- 
ing of the music itself. “Taming” a Chopin etude, 
for instance, seems to us somehow ignominious. It 
reminds us of Bernard Shaw’s remark about the 
Scottish quail served up at a Geneva lunch. “How 
did they get here?” Shaw asked, and the host proud- 
ly replied: “By aeroplane.” But Shaw was unim- 
pressed. ‘What an irony for a bird!” he com- 


mented. 
* * * 


Those English Repressions 

Norman O’Neill, English composer of much deco- 
rously pleasant music, recently arrived at Hastings 
(where William the Conqueror vanquished Harold) 
to conduct what was announced to the audience as 
his Three Erotic Dances. Unfortunately the “r” 
in Erotic should have been “x.” As 


ee 


THE PRAGUE TEACHERS’ CHORUS 

Not in a long while has a body of singers scored 
such an instantaneous and striking success as that 
achieved by the Prague Teachers’ Chorus at its two 
New York concerts recently in Carnegie Hall. The 
visitors, long famous in Europe, duplicated decisively 
here the triumphs they have been scoring for the 
past decade or so years abroad in all the leading 
musical centers. Under the authoritative leadership 
of Metod Domezil, a musician of rare gifts, the 
Prague vocalists gave New York reason to marvel 
at their refined and varied quality of tone and dyna- 
mics, their technical mastery (sometimes nothing 
short of amazing), exact attack, sure intonation, and 
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ability to interpret moods ranging from the lightly 
humorous to the deeply dramatic. Although the 
Praguers confine themselves to compositions by 
Czech composers, the musical interest of their of- 
ferings is kept up from first to last. At both con- 
certs the remarkable choristers and their no less re- 
markable drillmaster and conductor, received over- 
whelming tributes of delighted admiration from audi- 
ences that filled the house. 


Ce “rene 


THOSE DREADFUL JAZZISTS 

In the December issue of Musical News, our Lon- 
don contemporary, D. C. Parker, gives his opinion of 
jazz under a flaring headline which runs all the way 
across the page and reads: “Its Vulgarity Lies Over 
the Land.” He says, and we heartily agree: “Jazz 
is today as strong and vigorous as ever and has as 
many enthusiastic devotees as at any previous period. 
If you doubt the latter assertion,” he continues, “say 
something against this particular kind of music. All 
the jazz worshippers will at once rise and, as with 
one voice, brand you a highbrow, forgetful of the 
plain fact that to be a highbrow is better than to be 
a low one.” (Is it?) 

Further on this highly imaginative writer adds: “I 
imagine fame awaits the hotel proprietor who will 
provide quiet music for gentlefolk who love to take 
their meals to mellifluous harmonies.” Still further 
on he states: “Jazz will not stand comparison with 
the old-fashioned waltz of Vienna. You can 
listen with delight to the waltzes of Johann Strauss. 
I cannot imagine any person with a grain of musical 
sensitiveness in his composition wishing to listen to 
their successor.” 

Then, it seems, Mr. Parker denies the musical sen- 
sitiveness of, for instance, Maurice Ravel, who is 
a confirmed and acknowledged devotee of jazz! Can 
any one imagine the creator of Ondine or of the 
string quartet lacking musical sensitiveness ? 

In the same paragraph Mr. Parker comments: 
“There is really only one jazz tune, and the jazz mer- 
chants are busily engaged ringing the changes on 
their monotonous text.” It seems probable that Mr. 
Parker does not know how many jazz tunes are writ- 
ten, how comparatively few of them are published, 
and how very few of the published ones win any 
sort of popular success. . . . 

But it really seems unnecessary to go through all 
of this. article. One may remark, however, on one 
other headline in it, a sub-head which announces that 
hoiling oil is too merciful for the perpetraters of 
jazz! And Mr. Parker actually believes that the 
Muse of the waltz will resume its, or her, sway and 
will bewitch the world as she did in the far off 
romantic past. 


mn 
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AU REVOIR, MENGELBERG! 

Tomorrow afternoon, Willem Mengelberg con- 
ducts his last concert of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
season, and at midnight he boards the White Star 
liner Majestic, bound for Amsterdam, Holland, 
where the maestro will preside over the second half 
of the season of the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 

Like the Dutch organization, which owes its ex- 
alted standing in the musical world to the training 
it has had under the master-conductor, Mengelberg, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra is indebted to 
him for.the quality of its performances at the pres- 
ent time. There is no question that since Mengel- 
berg was intrusted with the guidance of New York’s 
senior orchestra eight years ago, the standard of the 
organization has risen to a height which it never 
before approached, and that today the Philharmonic 
is one of the premier orchestras of the world. 

Mengelberg’s musicianship, personality and mag- 
netism as a conductor are enthusiastically admired 
by American audiences; his genius in disciplining 
and building up an orchestra is better known to the 
musicians who work under him and to those that 
have witnessed Mengelberg rehearsals. It is at the 
rehearsals that the main work of a conductor is 
done; the public hears the finished product of his 
efforts. If Emerson’s definition of genius, “the 
capacity for infinite labor,” is correct, then Men- 
gelberg is truly a genius. Nothing escapes him— 
every thirty-second, or sixty-fourth note comes in 
for his attention; nothing is left to chance, and his 
will and intelligence permeates everything. The re- 
sult is inevitable—sure performances, no unforeseen 
happenings, and absolute cooperation between con- 
ductor and men. Adding to his remarkable capac- 
ity for drilling his players, his live imagination and 
glowing temperament, he gives us concerts which 
live in our memory as unforgettable musical feasts. 

Au revoir, maestro! We wish you the best of 
health and satisfaction in your work abroad till we 
have the pleasure of seeing and hearing you again 
in New York next season. 
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Chicago Opera 


(Continued from page 26) 


genious delineation those who did not understand the French 
text had no difficulty in following the various episodes, as 
Vanni-Marcoux has a way of pantomiming the words that 
is most effective, especially in a drama that leaves a great 
deal to the imagination. Vanni-Marcoux, who was regarded 
by Claude Debussy as the greatest interpreter of the role, 
lived up to that exalted position. ‘The public, the greatest 
critic of all, paid him high tribute throughout the perform- 
ance. 

The Arkel of Alexander Kipnis was magnificent. He 
displayed his voice to best advantage and he acted the part 
with the same nobility with which he sang it. He made a 
deep impression and was in a great measure responsible for 
the success of the night. 

Genevieve had in Maria Claessens a very good interpreter. 
She was a happy vis-a-vis of Kipnis’ Arkel, and the lauda- 
tory words addressed above to the Russian basso may well 
be duplicated in reviewing Mme. Claessens’ performance. 

Helen Freund made much of the little part of Yniold. 
She looked good to the eye, was pleasing to the ear, and her 
restricted acting was much admired, as the part can he over- 
acted as so often are children parts on the lyric stage. She 
remained in the picture and added materially to the brilliance 
of the performance. 

Giorgio Polacco directed the performance, and his work 
with the baton defies all criticism. Polacco’s reverence for 
the score was manifesied throughout the evening. He, with 
his orchestra, created such a spell that often he had to re- 
monstrate for outbursts of enthusiasm which could not be 
restrained. Pelleas and Melisande may well be considered 
a tone poem; its symphonic significance has long been rec- 
ognized. Thus, in reviewing the performance first place 
should always be given to the music, to the orchestra and 
to its conductor. We probably erred when we began this 
review with the interpreters on the stage instead of those 
in the orchestra pit. If, when we were first made acquainted 
with Debussy's Pelleas and Melisande the music baffled our 
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ears, its glorious treatment on this occasion by Polacco per- 
mitted us to understand all its beauties. The musical science 
of Debussy no longer has any secrets, as it was described 
so clearly by Polacco that even the layman understood its 
meaning and instinctively discovered its charm. 

Pelleas and Melisande was once classified as a heavy opera, 
one whose musical meaning was difficult to comprehend, and 
by many regarded as a bore among operas. All those who 
were present at the performance under review must hope 
for many repetitions; but Pelleas and Melisande is an opera 
for the aristocrats of music and is given only once in a long 
while, to the regret of those who enjoy a great work given 
by a great cast. 

Gata NiGut, JANUARY 11 

A unique feature of the week was the gala performance 
given for the delegates of the Chicago Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Dema Harshbarger, president. Three acts from popular 
operas were given. The bill, made up of the second act of 
Carmen, the second of Faust and the third of Samson & 
Delilah, introduced nearly a score of the artists who have 
appeared in leading productions during the season. They 
included Edith Mason, Alice d’Hermanoy, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, Coe Glade, Maria Claessens, Irene Pavloska, Ada 
Paggi, Charles Hackett, Antonio Cortis, Charles Marshall, 
Jose Mojica, Cesare Formichi, Desire Defrere, Edouard 
Cotreuil, Virgilio Lazzari, and members of the ballet. A 
sold-out house was on hand, and the five hundred delegates 
of the Civic Concert Service conference had opportunity to 
witness a very fine performance, besides noting the enthu- 
siasm of the Chicago public for the members of its per- 
sonnel who functioned happily at the gala evening. 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 12 (MATINEE) 

Another important event of the week was the American 
debut of Emil Schipper, leading baritone of the Vienna and 
Covent Garden Operas, who sang the part of Telramund in 
a repetition of Lohengrin, given with a cast otherwise identi- 
cal to that heard during the present season. 

Tosca, JANUARY 12 (EvENING) 

The performance of Tosca given with Raisa, Hackett and 
Vanni-Marcoux in the leads, is scheduled for review in 
these columns next week RENE Devries. 





National Opera Club Gives Opera and Ball 


A large audience interested in the National Opera Club 
of America attended the January 3 annual grand opera and 
ball and heard at the outset a talk by President vonKlenner, 
witty and wise as usual; she mentioned the Club Banner, 
Dollar Opera, and talked with individuality and originality. 
Throughout the evening, between program events, she in- 
terspersed all manner of remarks and allusions, all of illumi- 
nating nature. She introduced some of the many presidents 
of women’s clubs present, some of whom shared her box, 
including Mesdames William Arms Fisher, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs; Harry H. 
Thomas, president, City Federation of Clubs, and William 
Purdy, past-president, New York State Federation. Julia 
Seargeant Chase, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman and Edyth 
Totten were other presidents in the audience, all of whom 
paid tribute to Mme. vonKlenner for the earnestness and 
success of the National Opera Club of America. 

“A splendid program, the best opera performance ever 
presented,” said Mrs. Chapman, and in this success Mignon 


MIGNON SPENCE 

Spence, soprano, as Gilda (Rigoletto), especially shared. 
Her singing was marked by fine poise, high range, ease of 
production, and a stage presence altogether winning; all her 
vocal studies have been under vonKlenner. Others engaged 
in the opera were Hilda Deighton, Alfonso Romero, Enzo 
Serafini and Philip Conyers, all of them capable artists, 
with deMacchi at the piano. 

Merry Harn, a soprano of sweet voice and engaging pres- 
ence, gave two song groups the first in Old English costume, 
the second in classic French costume, adding deserved en- 
cores; her accompanist was Minabel Hunt. Salvatore de- 
Stafano, harpist, gave pleasure in his solos, especially in 
Moszkowski’ s Serenade; he has delicate, yet sonorous tone. 

At the close, President vonKlenner and officers held a 
reception, marked by many compliments to the president on 
the fine evening. 


Operatic Notes from Estelle Liebling Studio 


Hope Hampton, a pupil of Miss Liebling for three years, 
made her debut in Massenet’s Manon with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company on December 21. Jane Carroll, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, was soloist on 
December 27 at the Artistic Morning Hour, at the Hotel 


Plaza. Patricia O'Connell, of the Chicago Opera, sang 
Micaela, with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, on 
December 27. Hilda Rowland, Bianca dePinillos and Celia 
Branz sang Pousette, Javotte and Rosette in the perform- 
ance of Manon with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
on December 21. 


New York Opera Club Features Puccini 

The first evening meeting of the New York Opera Club, 
founded by Charlotte Lund and enjoying a successful first 
season, was held at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 8. The selection of Aeolian Hall as the new meeting 
place of this organization was a happy choice, as the sur- 
roundings are artistic and comfortable. 

Mme. Lund arranged an interesting program devoted to 
Puccini. In excellent voice, this versatile artist sang selec- 
tions from La Boheme to the delight of the good sized 
audience. Her voice, one of most agreeable quality, and the 
intelligent use of it, are always to be commended. Clarity 
of diction adds to the pleasure of her singing. The audience 
received Mme. Lund cordially, as it did the baritone, Wel- 
lington Smith, and the accompanist, Michel Bowchovsky. 
There was also an assisting tenor, Mr. Lerner, and a charm- 
ing little seven year old dancer, Miss Edna, who rounded 
out the program. Everyone voted the first evening concert 
a huge success. 

Mme. Lund deserves much credit for her untiring efforts 
in the cause of music. The club recently formed a Junior 
branch for the general musical education of the youngsters, 
with a special eye to opera. The Haensel and Gretel per- 
formances at Christmas were so delightfully done that a 
series of others are now being planned. 


First Commonwealth Opera Concert 


Samuel Margolies is the general manager of the newly 
organized Commonwealth Opera Company, whose first con- 
cert will be given at the John Golden Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, January 20. The artists taking part will be: 
Elizabeth Santagno, soprano; Erna Pielke, mezzo-soprano; 
Fred Duff, tenor, assisted by the Constance Towne Dancers. 

At the recent reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Margolies, in honor of Mrs. Charles Augustine Robinson, 
“National Flag Lady of America,” the following were pres- 
ent: Elizabeth Santagno, Russian singer, and Giacomo de 
Luca, baritone, who took part in the musical program; 
also Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Brill, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Miller, 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Pollack, Mr. and Mrs. Sydny War- 
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Mrs. Bliss, Princess Nina Caracciola, 
Weinchel, Gina Pinnera, Mlle. Artska, Jeanne Streir, Rosa 
line and Miriam Miller, Erna Pielka, Mrs. F. Blackman, 
Mrs. Bruckner, Corneille Myerson, Miss Bunton, FP. Riggs, 
Miss Flaster, C. A. Robinson, Giovanni Martinelli, Lewis 
Alterman, Prince Rosoff, Dr. de Solano, A. Masor, Chevalier 
de Aquilar, Sig. Barram, Sig. Poh, Dr. F. Shagar, S. Ovsio- 
vitch, Mr. Shalir, A. Jackson, E. Mack, Dr. Goldsmith and 
Matthew Arnold. 
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Katharine Goodson Scores Success Anew 


Katharine Goodson, who will play here under the manage 
ment of Haensel & Jones, was warmly received in London 
on September 13 when she appeared there with orchestra. 
Said the London Daily Telegraph: “The Brahms D minor 
concerto was one of the most severe tests to which a pianist 
could submit, and one which, since the death of Busoni, has 
not found another equally authoritative interpreter. In the 
circumstances it is highly gratifying that Katharine Goodson 
should have succeeded last night in revealing so fully its 


KATHARINE GOODSON 
austere beauty. She thoroughly deserved the warm applause 
her performance evoked.” 

The other papers were equally enthusiastic. This appear- 
ance was followed by a Wigmore Hall recital on October 6, 
when the London Times stated: “Katharine Goodson played 
Brahms F minor sonata with fine virility and with that 
rhythmic alertness and swing upon which so much depends 
for a successful interpretation. The performance was also 
notable for the warmth of tone, so that the andante had a 
full measure of expression. Miss Goodson’s chord playing 
was always firmly sonorous. The recital began with Schu- 
mann’s Kinderscenen, neatly and effectively played.” 

Similar success was met in Frankfort and Cologne, Ger- 
many. The press again was unanimous in its praise of this 
talented artist. 


A Benefit Concert 


Princess Jacques de Broglie, pianist, will collaborate with 
Esther Dale, soprano, and the Old World Trio in a benefit 
concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 24. A fea- 
ture of the evening will be the playing of the Thereminvox 
(the ether-wave musical instrument) by the Princess de 
Broglie. 
Casals Tour Cancelled 

Pablo Casals, cellist, 

pean engagements on account of 


has cancelled all American and Euro- 


illness. 











I See That 


Philadelphia hears Prize compositions. 

The German Opera Company began its New York season. 

Carl Friedberg was acclaimed in San Francisco. 

Harold Dahlquist, American baritone, was well received in 
London. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski has won many tributes as operatic con- 
ductor. 

Myra Hess scored in Boston. 

Buzzi-Peccia tells how to succeed in singing, in a reprint 
from his book. 

E. Robert Schmitz drew a capacity audience as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony. 

Marcel Dupré has joined the organ faculty at the Fontaine- 
bleau Conservatory. 

Marian Anderson has been termed 
gifts.” 

Stokowski has been accorded the highest praise by Detroit 
critics. 

The Prague Teachers’ Chorus made impressive appearances 
at Boston and New York. 

George Hackett has opened a New York voice studio. 

The Curtis Institute will broadcast a weekly radio program. 

Simon Bucharoff declares that there is no record of authen- 
tic Jewish music. 





“an artist of amazing 


Brailowsky continues as a prime favorite in London. 

Elly Ney will arrive in America on February 4. 

Frank Van der Stucken is now prepared to receive pupils 
for his course on the art of conducting 

Mischa Levitzki will give a New York recital on February 

). 

Gigli scored a triumph in Brockton, Mass. 

The first Commonwealth Opera concert is announced. 

A City Music Bureau is created in Phi ladelphia. 

Charles Massinger, tenor, from the Gescheidt artist class, 
scored success in Bach’s Christmas Oratorio with the 
Reading Choral Society. 

Mignon Spence, pupil of Baroness von Klenner, 
leading roles in Buffalo and Toronto with the 
Opera Company. 

Three of John Prindle Scott's anthems are in press. 

Thalia Zanou and Marcella Rio, of the new musical show, 
Polly, are daughters, respectively of Carl V. Lachmund 
and F. W. Riesberg. 

The Verdi Club will hear Conductor Sokoloff and 
chestra at the February 8 meetings, 
Roof Garden. 

Baroness von Klenner gave a talk over WOR, relating to 
the cash Prizes offered by the National a ( Club 

Ralfe Leech Sterner and F. W. Riesberg will present vocal 
and piano pupils exclusively, in the January 24 program, 
at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts. 

Stuart Gracey is much~occupied in filling engagements in 
all quarters and makes his American operatic debut in 
Philadelphia on January 24. 
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Music on | the ‘Air 





Curtis Institute SERIES 

The musical programs of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia are being broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and its forty-three station nation-wide 
network. According to the present plans, these concerts 
are to be presented on alternate Tuesday nights between the 
hours of 10 and 11 o'clock Eastern standard time, the first 
one having been broadcast on January 15. 

William. S. Paley, president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, in commenting on the new series, said: “I am very 
glad that we shall have the opportunity of giying to the 
radio audience of the United States the excell programs 
which have been prepared by the Curtis Institte of Music 
for this series. There is no doubt of the fact that the 
American public craves good music properly played and 
there is no institution better qualified to fill this demand 
than the Curtis Institute of Music. The agreement between 
the Columbia System and Josef Hofmann, as director and 
representative for the Curtis Institute, marks another step 
toward the goal of the Columbia staff—The finest in radio 
entertainment by the most talented artists available.’ ” 

Efrem Zimbalist, Leopold Auer, Felix Salmond, Emilio 
de Gogorza, Marcella Sembrich, Carlos Salzedo, Artur Rod- 
zinski and Rosario Scalero are some of the persons whose 
names are prominent in the musical field who are cooperat- 
ing with Josef Hofmann and performances of whose pupils 
will be heard in this series. They will be presented as solo 
artists in programs with the large Curtis Institute Symphony 
Orchestra and Chamber Music groups. 

The first program of the Curtis Institute presented as 
soloist Tibor de Machula, cellist, in Lalo’s concerto in D 
minor with orchestra under the direction of Artur Rodzinski. 
Mr. Rodzinski is the head of the orchestra department of 
the Curtis Institute of Music. He was born and received 
most of his musical education in Vienna, and with Schreker 
conducted the chorus of the Vienna Philharmonic Society. 
The orchestral numbers on this first program were: the 
Oberon Overture, first movement of the Cesar Franck 
Symphony in D minor, and Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody. 
The high musical standard of the Curtis Institute is a 
known fact so it seems superfluous to comment on the merits 
of this concert. 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 

January 7 To 13—The United Choral Singers found 
favor in a broadcast with orchestral background in which 
they caroled their way through some of the old favorites 
such as Robin Adair. There was an enchanting atmosphere 
about the half-hour which was carried right over the Span- 
ish concert that followed. Both featured excellent music. 
The last named was presided over by Howard Barlow. 

On Tuesday, the official opening broadcast of Columbia, 
over its new wires, WABC, presented a galaxy of personages 
and many artists, too many in fact to mention. It can hard- 
ly be said that this was a representative program for Co- 
lumbia, but we are anxiously waiting to see just what this 
station will do now and to what heights it will rise. On 
WOR it presented some of the best of that station’s broad- 
casts. 

The musical and dramatic sketch of Wagner which came 
over WOR on Wednesday was excellent. Last week we 
had other things to say about a similar broadcast, but this 


one was really worth while. Wagner is certainly a very 
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colorful figure. At present he is being brought vividly to 
our attention in that the Ring is being presented at the Man- 
hattan Opera House and this was an opportune moment 
to put this program on. Phillip Gordon played many of the 
composer’s best known excerpts, and at the end “Wagner” 
was presented with a piano by the supposed-to-be first mem- 
bers of Bayreuth. This piano was a Steck and the one on 
which the great master composed his Parsifal. 

In vain we turned the dial to find matters of unusual 
interest for the remainder of the week until we finally 
reached the Damrosch concert of Saturday evening. The 
more we listen to this veteran conductor the more we are 
convinced that he is really doing wonderful work over the 
radio. This time he conducted the second movement of the 
new Bloch symphony, America, which has recently been 
presented in several of the big cities and we trust that every 
little hamlet profited by Mr. Damrosch’s kind remembrance 
of them. 

Sunday afternoon we thoroughly enjoyed Julia Glass’ 
interpretation of the Moszkowski concerto with Mr. Rapee 
conducting the orchestra. Miss Glass is a brilliant pianist 
with decided force and vitality. Mr. Rapee gave her admir- 
able support and he showed sensitive detail work in his 
interpretation of the Haydn Symphony. 

MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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Polly 


Arthur Hammerstein’s new musical comedy, Polly, scored 
success on January 8, at the Lyric Theater, New York, when 
June, English star, was featured in the former Belasco play. 
This is a characteristic American “girlie-show,” filled with 
up-to-date music, comedy and scenic effects (Urban). Much 
of the music by Stothart and Charig is sure to be whistled 
and sung, including Secret in My Life, Sing a Song in the 
Rain, and Nobody Wants Me. The charm of June both as 
singer and dancer is undeniable, while Fred Allen’s seriously 
enunciated comicalities kept the audience in an uproar. 
Alonzo Price (stage director) is a fine Bill Collector, and 
the singing and dancing chorus does truly amazing stunts. 
Thalia Zanou, featured Spanish dancer, is in private life 
Anita Lachmund, while Marcella Rio, one of the show girls, 
is the daughter of F. W. Riesberg, of the MusiIcau Courter 
staff. 

Roxy Theater 

This week’s program at Roxy’s again is of great variety 
and warrants the huge attendance at the performances. It 
opens with a solo on the great Kimball organ. Following 
comes a musical cycle which is of special interest, partici- 
pated in as it is by the Roxy ‘Symphony Orchestra under 
the musicianly guidance of Erno Rapee; Julia Glass, pianist, 
and the Roxy Ballet Corps. Miss Glass gives a brilliant 
performance of the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy and also plays 

with artistic perception and feeling Liebestraum by the 
same composer. In the latter number the ballet corps adds 
to the effectiveness of the performance with its charming 
dancing of the Liszt music. 

One of the features of In Old Vienna is the dancing 
of the Blue Danube Waltz by Stone, Vernon, Laszle and 
Martin, in which the petite danseuse is literally thrown from 
one partner to the other with admirable skill and grace. 
The thirty-two Roxyettes also come in for their usual mete 
of applause, and tuneful Viennese melodies are delightfully 
sung by soloists and chorus. Needless to say, colorful cos- 
tumes and scenery form a part of this presentation. 

The feature picture is Sunrise, with Janet Gaynor and 
George O’Brien, which recently had a long run on Broadway. 
The cinema attractions also include the Magazine and Fox 


Movietone Newsreel. 
The Capitol 


The Capitol orchestra opens the program this week with 
the overture to Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, follow- 
ing which the Capitol Magazine and Fox Movietone News 
record some interesting current events. One of the features 
of the Capitol Presentation is Rosemary’s singing of a spe- 
cial arrangement by Estelle Liebling of the Blue Danube 
Waltz. This attractive young artist is a member of Zieg- 
feld’s company and is making these appearances with his 
permission. Shaw and Lee furnish the comedy for the 
Presentation, Dave Schooler and the Capitolians give a 
spirited performance, and others who added lustre to the 
entertainment are Colleano, Sonny and the Chester Hale Girls. 

The feature picture is A Lady of Chance, in which Norma 
Shearer is starred. The program concludes with an organ 
recessional. 


Helene Bourne Pleases 


To have a beautiful voice plus an unassuming and gracious 
stage presence should be the goal of every singer. This 
and more was to be found in Helene Bourne, who gave a 
recital at the Barbizon Club, January 6. One could not 
help but notice her lack of affectation for there was no try- 
ing to “put over” her songs. What she sang was from the 
heart and one could only regret the shortness of her program. 

Her first group was most attractively presented: Nebbie 
(Respighi), La Girometta (Sibella), Romance (Debussy) 
and J’ai pleure en reve (Hue). The aria of her second 
group, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer from Der Freischutz 
(Weber) was very lovely and carried one on from one 
mood to another in a delightful manner. Glorious were 
her tones. The English songs of her last group—Do Not 
Go, My Love (Hageman), By a Lonely Forest Pathway 
(Griffes) and Ecstasy (Rummel)—were remarkable for 
their clearness of diction, as well as for their artistic 
delivery. Her accompaniments were beautifully played by 
Helene Tardivel. 


Edward Johnson Returns to Metropolitan 


Edward Jobnson recently returned from a three months’ 
concert tour of the United States and Canada, and has 
started rehearsals for his seventh consecutive season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Among the principal 
operas in which the tenor is heard are The King’s Hench- 
man, Pelleas and Melisande, The Love of the Three Kings, 
Carmen, Romeo and Juliet, Boheme, Pagliacci, Turandot, 
Butterfly, Aida and Tosca. During 1928, Mr. Johnson ap- 
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peared with four opera companies, being at the Metropolitan 
from January to April; at Ravinia, Ill, from June to 
September, and in San Francisco and Los Angeles during 
September and October. 


“Washington and Lee Swing” Featured at the 
Palace 


Jan Garber and his Columbia Recording Orchestra are 
appearing again, this week, at the Palace, being given a 
choice place on the bill and proving once more that their 
popularity well deserves their being featured. 

While Garber offers a varied fare of musical treats, his 
principal number, and one of the peppiest and most rousing 
selections played in many a season, is the “Washington and 
Lee Swing.” This piece Garber featured at the Palace 
last August and its immediate success brought flattering bids 
from Broadway’s leading publishers for its lease or sale. 
It is understood the composer- -publisher is still holding on, 
and well he might, for this song is certainly a winner. 
It is noticed that the “Washington and Lee Swing” is also 
being featured this week in New York City by Hal Kemp 
and his orchestra (Brunswick recording artists) at the 
Manger Hotel, again by Jan Garber at the Little Club, by 
Cummings and Orchestra at the Hotel Commodore, and as 
the featured number at the huge celebration at the Astor 
Hotel, on Friday, in honor of Robert E. Lee’s birthday. 

It might be added that the “Washington and Lee Swing” 
has been frequently called the “Second Dixie,” and, while 
not new, is continually increasing in popularity everywhere. 
At the Palace, as is the case all over the country, just to 
mention the title or start the melody is bound to evoke a 
burst of thunderous applause. 


Michael Press Pupils in Recital 


Michael Press, head of the violin department of Michigan 
State Institute of Music and Allied Arts, East Lansing, 
Mich., recently presented four of his advanced pupils in 
recital. They were: Izler Solomon of Kansas City; Evelyn 
Fine and Milton Roth, of New York, and Ralph Rose, of 
Los Angeles. The program was of high caliber, and the 
students, all of whom were from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, showed themselves to be excellent young artists. 


Sharlow With Friedberg 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano, now guest soloist of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, has signed with the Annie Fried- 
berg Concert Direction, to appear in concerts next season. 
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Yeatman Griffith Artist Wins Rochester 
Ovation 


‘Ruth Garner, coloratura soprano of Rochester, N. Y., 
who has been studying and coaching with Yeatman Griffith 
of New York City for several seasons, returned to Rochester 
for a second song recital, December 15, under the auspices 
of the Irondequoit Chapter, D. A. R. The recital was held 
in the ballroom of the Columbus Building. 

Miss Garner’s program consisted of a three-numbered 
group of old Italian music, a four-numbered group of 
Christmas music, two numbers of an older day and two 
by modern composers, the Shadow Song from Dinorah, 
some modern French songs, Ophelia’s aria from the opera 
Hamlet, and English songs. 

Said the Rochester Times Union: “Miss Garner is the 
fortunate possessor of a voice of unusually pleasing quality 
which she handles with ease and assurance which bespeak 
much intelligent study and practice. In the famous Dinorah 
aria, well beloved of coloratura sopranos, Miss Garner has 
excellent opportunity to convey her competence and came 
through with flying colors. The range of the music and its 
frequent soarings did not daunt her. With complete lack 
of effort or strain she followed the fanciful flights of the 
score and her voice proved colorful throughout. She was 
accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Charles L. Garner, at the 
piano, and Eleanor McCabe, flutist.” 

The critic of the Rochester Evening Journal and the Post 
Express said: “That young coloratura soprano who made 
her debut last summer in a recital on the front porch of her 
home in Seneca Parkway, was heard in a song recital in 
the ballroom of the Columbus Building, under the auspices 
of the Irondequoit Chapter, D. A. R., Saturday night. She 
is Ruth Garner, and her name should soon become much 
more famous to the general public as that of one of the best 
singers in town, for that is what Miss Garner really is. It 
is difficult for a singer to be really accepted in her home 
town; we thought if she had come from some other city 
and sung as brilliantly as she did Saturday night the audience 
would have become ‘wild’ about her. Certainly, we never 
before heard the florid Shadow Dance from Meyerhbeer’s 
Dinorah sung as well as she did it Saturday night. And we 
have heard some of the greatest coloraturas do it. She ran 
up and down the difficult cadenzas with the utmost ease, and 
her trills were all of them remarkably well done.” 


COURIER 


Merry Wives of Windsor Soon to Be Given 


New York will see its first production of Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor in English when the Little Theatre 
Opera Company brings its third opera of the season to the 
Heckscher Theatre on Monday evening, January 21, after 
a week’s performance at the Brooklyn Little Theatre. The 
opera was last produced in German by the Metropolitan in 
1903, according to Kendall K. Mussey, director of the Little 
Theatre Opera Company. 

Taking part in this opera will be three students of the 
Juilliard School of Music, which has actively participated 
in support of the company’s season of opera comique in 
English. According to Mr. Mussey, the appearance of these 
young artists in the Merry Wives of Windsor demonstrates 
the need that the opera company fills in the community, for 
now that they are sufficiently advanced to receive operatic 
training there is a company in New York City where they 
may receive it. 

The young singers from the Juilliard School are: Janice 
Davenport, soprano, who will make her operatic debut in 
the role of Anna Page; Carl Theman, basso-cantante, who 
debuts as Mr. Page, and Evan Evans, baritone, who will 
be heard as Mr. Ford. Mr. Evans was formerly associated 
with the Dallas Little Theatre. which won the Belasco 
Little Theatre tournament. While in that city he appeared 
as Escamillo in the opera Carmen. 

The company is making a departure in its stage settings 
for this opera. A setting with two levels, similar to the 
Elizabethan stage, is being made at the Little Theatre work- 
shop under the direction of Anthoni Panenko. It will be 
a modernized, stylized form of the Elizabethan model, meet- 
ing the demand for quick changes of scenery. 


Record Year for Butler Studios 


After fifteen years of continual progress, the studios of 
Frank S. Butler are experiencing the greatest year in their 
history. The largest enrollment ever enjoyed is the record 
this season. Mr. Butler has announced that in addition to his 
regular curricula of piano, voice, violin, theory, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition, he has added courses in sight- 
singing, aural harmony, ear training and general musician- 
ship. The class work at the Butler studios is planned to 
meet the requirements of instrumentalists as well as those 
who desire a thorough knowledge of harmony, counterpoint 
and instrumentation. 

Many years of demonstrated merit have brought to 
Frank S. Butler the popularity and prestige which he now 
enjoys. He is not only widely known as a successful 
teacher, but the results which he has achieved with his 
pupils in New York since 1914, proved beyond doubt that his 
present reputation has been deservedly earned. 

The vocal department of the Butler studios is under the 
personal direction of Ethel R. Day, who is widely repre- 
sented in the world of song by successful students, many 
of whom are now busily engaged in concert and church 
work. Miss Day is devoting her time exclusively to the 
development of serious vocal students, both beginners and 
advanced. With these two excellent musicians directing 
the activities of the Butler studios, it is no wonder that 
each year is a bigger year for the studios of Frank S. 
Butler. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


A group of artist-pupils from the La Forge-Beriimen 
Studios gave a recital at the Chapin Home in Jamaica, 
N. Y., on December 16. Eleanor Edson offered much pleas- 
ure with her rich contralto voice in two groups, which she 
sang with ease and musical understanding. Laura La Forge 
revealed a soprano voice of beautiful quality, which she em- 
ployed with taste in her artistic interpretations of two groups 
of miscellaneous songs, while Ellsworth Bell, tenor, dis- 
played a voice of fine quality, being particularly effective in 
his sacred selections. Rose Stuhlmann and Sibyl Hamlin 
played sympathetic accompaniments. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
president ; and the Juvenile division, with Mrs. W. S. Hyatt 
and Mary Frances Lowry, directors, meet monthly, when 
musical programs, spirited musical contests, current events, 
and a social hour are enjoyed 

The Free Sunday Afternoon Concerts, given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Peabody, under the direction of the Bee- 
thoven Club, afford a delightful diversion for an otherwise 
dull afternoon, both to music lovers and the many guests 
who are in the hotel and the city. The best talent appears 
on the programs, and they have become a “fixture” as far 
as the public is concerned. Mrs. Clyde Parke is general 
chairman. 

A musicale and reception honoring Mrs. J. F. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Beethoven Club, and the new members, was given 
in the club home. The program was arranged by Mrs. R. 
A. Street, who was appointed by the general chairman, Mrs. 
R. M. Martin. 

The Bohlmann Pianist Club is giving a series of historical 
programs covering the literature of the piano from the six- 
teenth century to the present time. Mrs. N. J. Hon and 
Babette Becker are chairmen for the year’s work. The 
Club also gave a Schubert program, which was open to 
the public, and many other organizations participated in 
celebrating Schubert week. The Jean Johnson group pre- 
sented an artistic program in the Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery, Overton Park. Mrs. Brinkley Snowden gave a 
sketch of the important events and works of the composer’s 
life. 

The Theodor Bohlmann School of Music presented Ben 
Owens in a recital in the auditorium of the Nineteenth 
Century Club. 

In celebration of Schubert Festival Week the Ensemble 
Club gave a program of Schubert Music, which included 
piano solos, violin arrangements, vocal solos, a piano duo, 
the Unfinished Symphony, and the Trio in E flat. An inter- 
esting sketch of the composer's life and works was also 
given. 

Rata Present, pianist and artist teacher of the Bolling- 
Musser School of Music, Mrs. W. P. Chapman director, has 
returned for a master class, the first of this season. A de- 
lightful reception was tendered her. Mrs. Chapman was 
assisted in receiving by the members of the faculty, who 
included Elizabeth Mosby, Etta Hanson, Lois Maer and 
Maude Walker. Miss Present gave an artistic group of 
piano numbers, and received an ovation. 

Cameron McLean, baritone, was presented in a recital at 
the Goodwyn Institute and charmed his hearers. Mabelle 
Howe Mable was the efficient accompanist. 

Franklyn Glynn, organist and choir master of the Idle- 
wild Presbyterian Church, gave a recital assisted by the 
choir. A. D. D. B 


Montreal, Can. The new Company of French Oper- 
ettes, with picked artists from Paris, and the orchestra and 
chorus made up of local talent, has given great satisfaction 
here during the last few weeks at the St. Denis Theater. 
Charles Rion is the impresario. Monsieur Edmond Parian 
is artistic director and Edmond Trudel (formerly of Quebec ) 
the orchestra leader. The latter recently returned from 
Paris where he has been working under the best masters for 
a number of years. M. J. M. 


Ottawa, Can. The Hart House String Quartet pre- 
sented a concert in Ottawa, the program including the Quar- 
tet in D minor of Schubert, a suite by Pargeter based on 
French Canadian themes, and the Quartet in G minor by 
Debussy. The concert was given under the patronage 
of the Governor-General and Viscountess Willingdon. 


Portland, Ore. Directed by Jacques Gershkovitch, the 
Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra recently opened its 
fifth season in the Public Auditorium, and it was an un- 
commonly fine concert for a juvenile organization. The pro- 
gram included several movements from Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, Liadov’s Russian Folk Songs, op. 58; Gounod’s 
Marionetten Trauermarsch, Napravnik’s Melancolie (for 
strings), and Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture. For this over- 
ture, Conductor Gershkovitch used the original score for 
orchestra and band, twenty members of local high school 
bands assisting. It was a thrilling number. The ninety- 
seven boys and girls of the orchestra were called to their 
feet many times. Conductor Gershkovitch has the qualities 
of triumphant leadership. There was a huge audience. Mrs. 
Elbert C. Peets remains as manager of the orchestra, which 
has a complete instrumentation. This organization is spon- 
sored by the Junior Symphony Association and the Portland 
Soroptimist Club. Scholarships are given and instruments 
purchased for members of the orchestra. 

Ella Connell Jesse, pianist, local representative of E. 
Robert Schmitz, lectured on the above mentioned program at 
the Central Library. 

A special holiday program was given by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor, 
Delightfully at home. Mr. van Hoogstraten led his eighty 
musicians through the Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite No. 1, 

Johann Strauss’ Artist’s Life Waltz, Ippolitov Ivanov’s 
ane Sketches, Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Slavic March. The concert was most en- 
joyable and brought forth the warmest response from a huge 
crowd. There was a beautiful new stage setting, the gift 
of several friends of the orchestra. 

E. Robert Schmitz. international president of Pro Musica, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon given in the Sign of the 
Rose Tea Shop by the local chapter of the society, of which 
William G. Purcell is president. William Robinson Boone 
acted as toastmaster. Speakers included Mr. Schmitz, Rabbi 
Henry J. Berkowitz and Willem van Hoogstraten. 

Two local artists, Nikola Zan, baritone, and David Camp- 
bell, pianist. appeared before an enthusiastic crowd in the 
new Masonic Temple. Edgar E. Coursen acted as accom- 
panist. The Nero Musical Bureau had charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Recitals have been given by Inez Caplan, piano pupil of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Susie Michael; Laura Mae Waldron, pianist, and Marion 
Amy Blachly, organist, pupils of the Becker Conservatory 
of Music, Lucien E. Becker, director. Mr. Becker, organist, 
gave a Christmas program at Reed College. LRO 


San Antonio, Tex. Marguerite Melville Lieszniews- 
ka, pianist and teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, was presented by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, president, in the second recital in the series 
of musicale teas, of which Mrs. Walter Walthall is chair- 
man and Mrs. Leonard grown vice-chairman. The program 
opened with a superb rendition of the Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in D major (Bach-D’Albert) in which her virile, 
masterly tone and flowing technic were given full sway. 
This was followed by Schumann’s seldom heard Kreisleri- 
ana, which was given a marvelous rendition. This was 
followed by the Nocturne in F major, Mazurka in G 
major, and Ballade in F major (Chopin), delightfully given. 
Next came two Debussy numbers, then two Polish folk 
songs, and the program closed with the taxing St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves (Liszt) with its great technical 
demands. Recalls and encores followed each group, and 
at the close three encores were necessary before the de- 
lighted audience would cease applauding. Mme. Lieszniewska 
also appeared at Our Lady of the Lake, playing a program 
which was greatly enjoyed. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented an elaborate pro- 
gram in observance of the Schubert Centennial, before an 
audience of over 5000. The details were arranged by a 
central committee which consisted of the following: Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, general chairman; Mrs. Alexander McCol- 
lister, chairman of program; Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs. 
Leonard Brown, Mrs. Richard Craig, Mrs. Stanley Winters, 
Mrs. James Chalkley, Mrs. A. M. McNally, Mrs. Joseph 
Choate King, Mrs. Rexford Shores, Mrs. T. H. Flannery, 
Mrs. F. E. Tucker, Major Joseph Choate King and Louis 
M. Edwards. The club is indebted to the following out-of- 
town artists, each of whom presented their numbers in a 
highly artistic manner and received prolonged applause: 
Lazelle Light, pianist, of Dallas; Lester Brenizer, bartone, 
of Austin, with Mrs. J. Gordon Wilcox of Austin, at the 
piano; Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, organist, of Dallas; and Mrs. 
J. Kenneth Swinford, soprano, of Houston, with Harry Lee 
Spencer, of Waco, at the piano. Two excellent piano en- 
semble numbers were given by resident musicians conducted 
by Harry Lee Spencer of Waco. Harry Hertzberg gave 
an interesting talk on Schubert, and the following organiza- 
tions of resident musicians, also contributed in highly artistic 
manner to the interesting program: a double male quartet, 
directed by Clarence Magee, with Vesta Hastings Bryan, 
at the piano; the Liederkranz, directed by Otto Hilgers, 
with Fred Langsdorf, tenor, singing the incidental solo, 
Mrs. L. J. Gittinger at the piano and Walter Dunham at 
the organ; the Tuesday Musical Double Vocal Quartet, 
with accompaniment by the Tuesday Musical Octet, con- 
ducted by Mrs. R. G. Piper, with Mrs. Jack Lockwood, at 
the piano; a scene from the life of Schubert, done in 
pantomime, with Louis Arbetter as Schubert, assisted by 
eleven other gentlemen, with Walter Dunham at the organ. 

The Junior Department of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Alois Braun, chairman, observed the Schubert 
Centennial with an interesting program, given by several of 
the members. 

Warren Hull, baritone; Walter Dunham, municipal or- 
ganist; Mrs. Betty Longaker Wilson and Mrs. Fred Jones, 
sopranos ; Mrs. Roy Lowe, contralto; William Turner, tenor ; 
Howell James, bass, and Frederick King, organist, con- 
tributed the musical numbers for the observance of Armistice 
Day, held in the municipal auditorium. Former Governor 
Pat Neff was the principal speaker. 

The Musical Round Table of the Woman’s Club ob- 
served the Schubert Centennial. Joseph Burger, baritone, 
contributed a group of Schubert songs, with Mrs. Stanley 
Winters at the piano, and a round table discussion of the 
composer’s life was held. 

John M. Steinfeldt, president of the San Antonio College 
of Music, presented a number of his piano pupils in a pro- 
gram consisting of piano concertos, with Mrs. Steinfeldt 
playing the orchestral accompaniments on the second piano. 
The following reflected great credit on their teacher, showing 
the fine instruction given: Maria Luisa Guzman, of Piedas 
Negras; Bernice Ridout, of Luling; and Carolyn Froebel, 
Annis Ator, Ellen Frances Frizzell, Luz Gonzales, Edna 
June Bump and Rosamond Radford. 

Mrs. R. E. Feike, contralto, was the guest soloist at a 
recent regular recital by Walter Dunham, municipal organist. 
She sang numbers by Verdi, Land, Roberts and Curran, 
with musicianly understanding and lovely quality of tone. 
She has studied with several leading American teachers. 
among them being Richard Hageman. Mr. Dunham played 
with his customary fine musicianship. 

Ora Witte was in charge of a delightful program on the 
subject, Song in Life, which is a part of the study course 
for this season of the Tuesday Musical Club. Miss Witte 
gave an instructive talk on the subject, and the following 
musicians illustrated the various points: Mrs. James Chalk- 
ley, soprano, who sang an early hymn of praise and an 
old Scotch song with Hazel Nixon, at the piano; Mrs. 
A. M. McNally, soprano, an ancient French folk-song, with 
Mrs. Ed. Hover at the piano; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano. 
an old English song, with Sylvia Ostrow at the piano; and 
a trio, Ora Witte, and Mrs. Paul Rochs, sopranos, Mrs. 
James Chalkley, second soprano, and Mrs. T. H. Flannery, 
alto—who sang a negro spiritual, with Catherine Clarke at 
the piano. 

Rufus O. Craddock, baritone, teacher and director of the 
choir of Madison Square Presbyterian Church, who has 
recently come to the city from New York. was elected 
director of the Mozart Choral Society, which has recently 
been re-organized, with Mrs. Herman Hein, is % 


Seattle, Wash. Apnearing as the second of the Artist 
Course sponsored by the Men’s Club of Plymouth Church, E. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Some Thoughts for 


the Music Supervisor 


at the Beginning, of a New School Year 
By Clarence Wells 


school year is a good time for 
every music supervisor’ to review the accomplishments of 
his department during the past season and to make plans 
ior improvements and progress in his work for the year 
to come. No matter how good a job we may do, there is 
always room for improvement. 

In this brief article I shall discuss a few things that 
I believe are essyntial to the successful functioning of music 
education in any, school system and which I use as objec- 
tions both in rating past results and planning future work. 

There are mahy phases of school music work that are 
valuable, such as voice training, vocational training, tests 
and measurements, memory contests, the teaching of music 
reading, harmony, music appreciation and the various kinds 
of instrumental work. 

Omitting instrumental 


‘he beginning of a new 


training, which is a department 
in itself, three phases of school music instruction that I 
like to stress are: (1) care and proper use of the child 
voice, (2) development of a skillful music reading ability, 
(3) cultivation of a love for and appreciation of good music. 

Several books have been written on the child voice, and 
I shall mot discuss it here except to say that I think we 
should be careful not to require children to sing too softly. 
I do not like to hear children’s voices hushed to the point 
where they fail to get any real pleasure from singing. 
Rather would I have them sing with a good full tone, 
provided it is the result of proper breathing processes and 
neither forced nor strained. 

Music reading, I consider one of the most important phases 
of music education. In fact, I feel that music teaching that 
does not develop this power, fails to function and is -not 
worthy to rank with other school subjects in educational 
value. Instrumental music instruction necessitates the teach 
ing of the fundamentals of time, tune and music reading. 
A child cannot learn to play the clarinet in an orchestra by 
imitation, nor can the orchestra be taught a composition by 
rote. Children must be able to read the music. 

Unfortunately, such is not the case in vocal music. Chil- 
dren can be taught songs by rote (necessary, of course, in 
the first two eee? and even two, three and four-part 
choruses may be learned by this process of playing or sing- 
ing each part repeatedly, a few measures at a time. I have 
never seen this method bring satisfactory results. Pupils 
may learn a few good songs each year, but without a know- 
ledge of the language of music and the ability to read it, 
of what real value is the subject to them? We might as 
well try to teach English by reading choice selections to 
our classes and requiring them to memorize certain portions. 

| believe that the degree of interest young people take 
in anything depends largely upon their knowledge of the 
thing and their ability to do it well. A boy who cannot 
swim does not care to go swimming and the girl who hates 
arithmetic generally does not understand it. This is es- 
pecially true in music. A grammar grade on which the 
pupils have learned to read music fluently, boys as well as 
girls carrying the parts suited to their voices, will be thor- 
oughly interested in singing. There will be no problems 
of discipline, and to teach such a class will be a real joy. 
On the other hand, ‘the class that must be taught by rote, 
with changed voices struggling with the sopranos an 
octave lower, never feeling the thrill of singing three and 
four part harmony with ease and independence, cannot help 
disliking the music period. And I should like to say, while 
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on this topic, that | am convinced, after working on the 
problem for many years, that children can be taught to 
icad music without sacrificing artistic results or diminishing 
in the slightest degree their joy in singing. 

And now, a few words regarding music appreciation. It 
is my feeling that this Subtect is often over emphasized. 
The grade teacher finds it much easier to play the phono- 
graph than to teach music reading. A certain amount of 
well directed listening to fine music is a splendid thing for 
all classes, but I think the daeting of a composition, 
analyzing it phrase by phrase, measure by measure and al- 
most note by note, while of possible value for a group of 
music students in college, is a foolish waste of time in the 
average grammar or high school. I believe the best place 
to teach music appreciation with the phonograph to children 
below the high school age, is in the assembly hall, with 
large groups, and not as a part of the daily music lesson 
in the class room. That time should be spent in reading 
and learning songs every one of which should be a lesson 
in itself in music appreciation. 

Experience has shown me-that the keenest appreciation 
for good music comes to those who perform it. The sym- 
phonies and other standard works that a high school 
orchestra studies and plays mean much more to the members 
of that orchestra than to the rest of the student body, which 
only listens, even though they may hear them played by 
the finest of symphony orchestras. 

Likewise, the high school chorus that sings the Messiah, 
Creation, and other great choral works, will have a far 
greater appreciation for such music than any audience of 
listeners. Of course, the rendition of master works of choral 
music is only possible when young people have been taught 
to read music from the first grade up. I should not want 
the job of trying to teach the Creation, or even a moderately 
difficult secular chorus to a high school group, by rote. 

Many students after leaving school will belong only 
to the group of listeners, so it is our duty to do all we can 
to lead them to appreciate music and enjoy listening to the 
Nevertheless, greater pleasure and appreciation will 
come to those who can become members of choirs, glee 
clubs, choral societies and orchestras, so we should strive 
through the teaching of music reading and instrumental 
training, to give the largest possible percentage of our pupils 
a preparation that will enable them to belong to such or- 
ganizations. 

Much progress has been made in music education during 
recent years, and its future is very bright. The making of 
a truly musical America is largely in the hands of the music 
supervisors of the country. Let us remember that apprecia- 
tion of an art comes through knowledge, and that knowledge 
is strengthened by appreciation. Let us build our teaching 
of an appreciation of the great art of music upon the sure 
foundation of a knowledge of the fundamentals of its 
language and an ability to read and understand that language ; 
and during the new year may.the efforts of the music super- 
visors of America bring nearer to a realization the slogan 
of the National Music Supervisors’ Conference: “Music for 
every child, every child for music.” 


best. 


* * * 


Contest Booklets Ready 
State and National School Band Contests, 1929, and State 
and National School Orchestra Contests, 1929, are now ready 
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for distribution. Each booklet contains the rules, required 
numbers and selective numbers for the National Contests 
and recommendations for state contests, also suggested pieces 
for string, woodwind, brass and saxophone ensemble contests 
and announcements of the national solo contests to be held 
in comnection with the National School Band Contest. 

The National Band Contest will be held at Denver, Col., 
May 23, 24 and 25, 1929, and the National Orchestra Contest 
will be held at Iowa City, Iowa, May 16, 17 and 18, 1929. 

* * x 


Exhibits at the Sectional Conferences 


By J. Tatian Roach, President, The Exhibitor's 
Association 

This year exhibitors of school music material will spend 
between $25,000 and $50,000 to acquaint those who attend 
the various sectional conferences with the newest and best 
aids to good or better school music teaching. 

Such an expenditure is a tremendous compliment to the 
supervisory profession because it is predicated on the belief 
that school music teachers are an earnest, sincere, pro- 
gressive body of men and women constantly on the lookout 
for newer and better tools with which to work 

The spending of such a sum means that all these success- 
ful business houses have a number of firmly grounded be- 
liefs. They believe, of course, in the future of public 
school music. They believe in the importance and in the 
value of their products to the supervisor. And most of all 
they believe that the supervisor recognizes the importance of 
their contribution to the development of public school music 
and will appreciate the opportunity to become familiar with 
their products. 

Prof. Gehrkens, editor of School Music, said in the May 
issue of that magazine: “The music supervisor is progres- 
sive; he wants to know the very best methods and devices ; 
he insists upon being provided with the best music books, the 
best musical instruments; and one of his chief reasons for 
going to educational conferences is that he may have an 
opportunity of examining materials.” 

Most supervisors recognize the educational exhibits as 
an important factor in the success of the conference; many 
consider them equally important with the meetings. As a 
matter of fact, the analogy extends to non-attendance, for 
if one says, “I haven’t time to visit the exhibits, I shall 
look over the catalogs at home later,” it may correspond- 
ingly be said, “I haven't time to attend the meetings, I shall 
read the Book of Proceedings when it arrives 

Some years ago the manager of a large Pacific Coast 
house wrote me after his return from a visit to New York 
expressing his regret that he had not been able to get 
downtown to see me. I replied that after a three thousand 
mile trip, twenty blocks from his hotel must have seemed 
an interminable distance. 

The moral for the supervisors is: Don’t neglect the ex- 
hibits that are twenty steps down the aisle or on the next 
floor. They are probably just the ones that contain the 
very tools to enable you to do a better piece of work. - And 
again quoting Prof. Gehrkens: “The good workman with 
poor tools has always been able to do a better job than the 
poor workman with good tools, but the good workman with 
good tools does the best job of all.” 

* * * 
National Orchestra Camp Booklet 

Overture 1928 is the title of the first year book of the 
National High School Orchestra and Band Camp. The 
booklet was written by students in the Camp and conse- 
quently reflects the spirit of the Camp from the student’s 
standpoint. The sixty-four pages consist mostly of pictures 
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illustrating the various phases of life at the Camp and the 
numerous activities in which the students took part. The 
prospectus for the 1929 Camp season is also included in the 
booklet. 

The book is being distributed through the courtesy of the 
Aeolian Company of New York. A copy may be secured 
from Joseph E. Maddy, Box 31, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*x* * * 


| News Notes 
Delaware 


Wilmington.—On December 20, 3,000 children from 
the four grammar schools of the city, assembled on the 
steps of the public buildings, and took part in the Carol 
Service which opened the Mayor’s Community Christmas 
celebration. The Service opened with the playing of 
carols from the roof of the building by a brass sextet. 
This was followed by a concert played by the police 
band of the city. Charles Evans, the mayor's represent- 
ative, then made a short address of welcome. The school 
children sang Christmas Carols for half an hour, led by 
the Supervisor of Music, Anabel Groves Howell, and 
accompanied by Mrs. Charles E. Griffith. The teachers 
of music from the four schools acted as sectional leaders. 
The Department of Physical Education assisted in as- 
sembling the children. 

This Carol Sing was by far the most successful ever 
staged by the public schools and had the largest chorus of 
school children ever assembled in Wilmington. 

The Junior Section of the William P. Bancroft School 
presented the operetta, A Fairy’s Conspiracy, by Bea- 
trice Alderman, on December 19. The entire cast was 
made up of children below the fifth year, and the large 
audience was loud in its praise of the lovely tone quality. 
All of the special activities were correlated and the entire 
production was successfully coached by the following 
teachers: Kathleen Poinsett, teacher of music; Margaret 
Wilson, auditorium teacher; Helen Everist, physical ed- 
ucation teacher. The entire corps of teachers assisted 
with the costumes, and Eleanor Riggs acted as accom- 
panist. 

The pupils of the fifth and sixth years, of Public School 
3, gave the Nutcracker Suite in Pantomime as their con- 
tribution to the Christmas festivities. The entire affair 
was coached by Inez Byram, teacher of music, who al- 
lowed the children absolute freedom in the interpretation 
of the various dances used. 

The George Gray School presented the musical play, 
The Return of King Christmas, 

The Thomas F. Bayard School gave a lovely presenta- 
tion of Why the Bells Rang. 

Nearly every special teacher of music in the system is 
a member of the In and About Philadelphia Music Su- 
pervisors’ Club, which meets every three months in 
Philadelphia. 

The Public School Music Teachers’ Club had, as its 
speaker on January 8, Opal Wheeler, director of music 
in the Tower Hill School of Wilmington. Miss Wheeler 
told of her musical experiences during her year’s study 
abroad, and also of her work at Tower Hill. The mem- 








Questions Answered 











This “Question and Answer” Department is for Super- 
visors of Music who have questions to be answered or 
specific problems to be solved. All questions will be turned 
over to a specialist for an answer, which will appear in this 
column as soon as possible after being received—The Editor. 


Question: What is the best way to begin three-part 
music?—F, T. L. 

Answer: Begin three-part music; there is no other way. 
The beginning of three-part music in schools implies the 
period of adolescence, mutation or changing voice and 
many other conditions which challenge the skill, re- 
sourcefulness, tact and talent of the teacher. Classes in 
general are very much like faces, of the same general 
type but of definite variety. The teacher who can make 
singing “fashionable” in the upper grades is a great 
music teacher because whatever is “fashionable,” so to 
speak, will be taken by everyone whether they like it or 
not. 


Question: 


At what age does a boy’s voice change, 
and should a boy sing during this change? X. 


Answer: The change of voice in boys—or, as it is 


technically known, the period of “mutation’’—occurs 
from about twelve years to fifteen years. Sometimes in 
remote cases this change does not occur until the boy 
is sixteen or seventeen years of age. There are some 
who say that boys should not be allowed to sing at 
this time. Others say that boys may sing if carefully 
watched. May we suggest for your information the 
following books: Child Voice in Singing, by Howard; 
Voice of the Boy, Dawson, and Head Voice and Other 
Problems, Clippinger. 

Question: What is the most important essential in 
the teaching of school music? Our superintendent says 
it is voice production and has asked us to stress this. 
Do you think he is correct ? 

Answer: There are four essentials in the teaching of 
music in the grades. These essentials are: (a) Musical 
Conceptions, through having much to do with fine mel- 
ody and good songs; (b) Voice Training; (c) Sight Sing- 
ing, or music reading which should mean a thorough 
knowledge of the elementary theory; and (d) Musical 
Interpretation, the culmination of all musical effort. No 
one of the aforementioned essentials is more important 
than the other; they are all essential, and should receive 
equal emphasis. Very often voice training is neglected. 
This may account for the attitude and the suggestions 
of your superintendent. 


bers of the Board of Education have been invited. The 


club meets monthly at the Y. W. C. A 


Wyoming.—A carol concert featuring the junior and 
senior choruses of the Caesar Rodney School at Wyo- 
ming, was held on December 12. Florence Gildersleeve, 
instructor of music, directed the choruses. 

The third annual presentation of the Boar’s Head and 
Yule Log was given at the Willard Hall School on De- 
cember 19. Elizabeth Bacon, special teacher of music, 
and Frank Heal, principal of the school, directed the 
entire production. 

The Christmas Story told in Silhouettes and Songs 
was given at the David Harlan School on December 19. 
A boys’ vested choir of thirty-five voices sang the carols 
under the direction of Elsie Richards, special teacher of 
music. Nellie Gray had charge of the posing of the sil- 
houettes. 


New Jersey 


Camden County.—Ethel G. McKinley, supervisor of 
music at Merchantville, N. J., has recently been ap- 
pointed supervisor of music at Camden County. 


Trenton.—The combined glee clubs of the Trenton 
State Normal School furnished the music for the service 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church on December 16. The 
clubs were under the direction of Mabel E. Bray, head 
of the Normal School Music Department. Flora 
Voelcker, violinist, also of the music faculty, assisted. 


Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Grace E. Steadman, director of music at 
State Teachers’ College, Mansfield, and president of the 
music department of the P. S. E. A., deserves great 
credit for the development of a most ambitious and prom- 
ising music program for the annual P. E. A. conven- 
tion held at Reading, December 27 and Bi. It was a real 
professional challenge to the music supervisors of the 
Commonwealth. The unique feature of the occasion was 
the choral and orchestral programs which were presented 
by music supervisors of the State, who were in attend- 
ance at the convention. The officers are: president, 
Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield; vice-president, Ralph F. 
Smith, Reading; secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie. 

The Thursday afternoon program was as follows: 
Music by primary grades of the Reading schools, Ralph 
F. Smith, supervisor; business session; address, Analyz- 
ing Our Opportunities, M. Claude Rosenberry, director 
of music, department of public ig ea Harrisburg; 
address, How Music Talks to You, W. Newton, New 
York City, illustrations by Helen basen: Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The following program was given Friday forenoon: 
Music by students of the Reading Junior High Schools, 
Ralph F. Smith, supervisor; address, Why I Believe in 
Music in the Junior High School, S. J. Slawson, super- 
intendent of schools, Johnstown; address, The Organiza- 
tion of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools, David 
Lewis, supervisor of music, Hazleton. 

Pittsburgh.—Will Earhart, director of music, Pitts- 
burgh, is the chairman of the advisory council which 
sponsors the series of concerts which are broadcast 
nationally under the direction of Walter Damrosch. 
John A. H. Keith, superintendent of public instruction, 
is the other member from Pennsylvania on this com- 
mittee. 

Ashley.—Telka Bruce has been elected supervisor of 
music here. 

* * * 


Great Interest in Piano Class Guide 


The mere thought of bringing together a group of rival 
authors of piano class methods to combine their knowledge 
for the general cause of piano class instruction in the schools 
seemed ridiculous to many supervisors who were familiar 
with the book fights of the past. However, the outcome of 
this attempt is worthy of emulation in other fields, for 
nearly 2,500 supervisors and several hundred superintendents 
have written Mr. Tremaine for copies of the booklet, 
A Guide to Piano Class Instruction, which was prepared 
by the Piano Section of the Coffimittee on Instrumental 
Affairs last spring and published in July by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 

The booklet emphasizes the need for thorough preparation 
on the part of the piano class teacher, outlines general plans 
for the organization of classes, lists equipment and plans 
for financing this type of work and embodies numerous 
practical suggestions without referring to any one method or 
system. If you have not seen this booklet, it will be worth 
your while to send for a copy. It will be sent, on request, 
by C. M. Tremaine, Director National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th St., New York City. 

* * * 


NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


(H. T. FitzSimons, Chicago) 

Three Miniature Suites for Orchestra by Carl Busch.— 
Ozarka, including A Morning Pastorale, On the Banks 
of the White River, At Sunset, and The Hill-Billies’ 
Dance; Number 2—In the Woodlands, including fine 
orchestrations of To a Columbine, Summer Day, Dia- 
logue and Valse Springtime; and the third book, Lyric, 
containing Adoration, Intermezzo, Reverie, and Marche 
Joyeuse. 

Ichabod Crane, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, a 
comedy opera in two acts by Stanley R. Avery. 136 
pages octavo. The scene is laid in the period shortly 
after the American Revolution, and is founded on The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving. Or- 
chestration and stage guide may be obtained from the 


publishers. 
(Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago) 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs, The Golden Book 
and Grey Book combined, compiled and edited by promi- 


Music Educators of Note 
HOWARD CLARKE DAVIS, 


Director of Music at 
the Fredonia (N. Y.) 
Normal School, was 
born in Lynn, Mass., 
in 1881 and received 
his academic training 
at the Vermont Mili- 
tary Academy at Sax- 
oris River, Vt., and at 
Colgate University. He 
is a graduate of the 
Institute of Music 
Pedagogy at North- 
ampton, Mass., and 
has had other special 
training at Boston 
University. 

Mr. Davis’ work as 
director of music in 
the schools of the city 
of Chelsea, Mass., is 
well known. More recently he has been director 
of music in the schools of Yonkers and later Di- 
rector of Extension work for the National Academy 
of Music of New York. For several years Mr. Davis 
was Director of Public School Music Summer Ses- 
sions at Chautauqua, New York. His other activi- 
ties include director of various choral societies in 
New York and New England. Mr. Davis was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Eastern Super- 
visors Conference. 

In addition to conducting the Western New York 
Music Festivals the past two years, Mr. Davis has 
been chairman of the Music Examinations’ Committee 
for the New York Board of Regents, president of 
the New York Music Supervisors’ Association, and a 
director on the board of the New York State Fed- 

erated Music Clubs. 











nent supervisors of music. 252 pages; all types of songs 
for group singing, hymns, folk songs, patriotic songs, 
popular melodies from operas, standard sacred and sec- 
ular music for all seasons. 


(Century Co.) 
American Student Hymnal, edited by H 
Smith. In addition to over 400 of the very 
there are many arrangements of doxologies, 
sponses and offertories, together with 
sponsive readings selected and arranged by 
Warmingham and H. Augustine Smith. 


(Carl Fischer) 

Carl Fischer Symphonic Band Folio, arranged by 
Joseph E. Maddy. Vol. I. Fine band arrangements of 
The Star Spangled Banner; America; March Militaire, 
Franz Schubert; Prelude in C sharp minor; Londonderry 
Air; Songs My Mother Taught Me; Aida March; Song 
of India; Au Bord d’Ruisseau; Heart Wounds; Angelus; 
Dreams, Hungarian Dance; and American Patrol. 

(Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago) 

American High School Music Note Book No. 1, by 
O. E. Robinson, director of public school music, Ameri- 
can Conservatory, Chicago. Pertains to music funda- 
mentals and may be used to advantage in normal schools, 
high schools, and junior high schools. 

* * * 


Notes 


D. P. Nason, Supervisor of Music at Tacoma reports con- 
siderable interest and activity in instrumental work this fall. 
They have two Senior and four Junior High bands of from 
thirty to sixty members. Two Senior and six Junior High 
orchestras of similar number, and many grade school or- 
chestras. 


Augustine 
fine hymns 
chants, re- 
unison and re- 
Osbert W. 


* * * 

Piano class lessons given after school hours by professional 
piano teachers, at twenty-five cents per lesson, are very pop- 
ular in the grade schools. This is their third year of class 
piano work. 

+ *-<6 

To stand still is to retreat. To worship the god Terminus 
is to have the Goths and Vandals that skirt the borders of 
every successful venture pick up your termini and carry 
them inland, long miles between the setting sun and his 
rising. The reputation that endures or the institution that 
lasts is the one that is properly advertised. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 


(Continued a page 45) 
Robert Schmitz gave an excellent concert. He has become a 
huge favorite in Seattle, and was accorded a warm reception 
for his admirable performance, particularly of the modern 
compositions. 

A joint recital by Lois Long, soprano, and Franklin Riker, 
tenor, drew a large and very appreciative audience to the 
( Ylympic. Both of these artists are very prominent musically 
in Seattle, and to hear their delightful program was to un- 
derstand why. Their ensemble numbers were particularly 
pleasing. John Hopper, pianist, was the associate artist, re- 
placing Myron Jacobson, who was taken ill at the last 
moment. 

The winter concert of the Amphion Society was given at 
Meany Hall. Graham Morgan is conductor of the organiza- 
tion, and has brought the chorus into even finer shape than 
in previous years. Elgia Dawson, soprano, was well received 
and was a wise choice for assisting soloist. 

Pro Musica’s season is now well under way, and as an 
organization has already sponsored some notable concerts 
and lectures. A musicale, featuring a program of composi- 
tions by Seattle composers, and a preliminary talk on 
Respighi by Pearl McDonald was recently given. Quite the 
outstanding concert of the season so far was the appearance 
of Ottorino Respighi with Elsa Respighi, in a recital de- 
voted largely to Respighi compositions. One delightful part 
of the program was the rendition of his violin and piano 
sonata, in which Francis Armstrong, prominent Seattle 
violinist, was the participant. Mr. Armstrong did a par- 
ticularly fine piece of work, especially as he had little or no 
time in preparation of the number. 

The Orpheon Society, under the capable direction of Edwin 
Fairbourne, was heard in concert with Dorothy Lewis, con- 
tralto, as assisting artist. The Orpheons are planning to 
enter the choral contest to be held in Boston this spring, and 
consequently were in unusually fine shape at this concert. 

One of the interesting programs of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club afternoon series was that given recently, in which vocal 
and instrumental ensembles were featured. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville has been appointed musical director 
of the KJR studios. This places in these studios the services 
of one of the most widely known vocal teachers in the 
Northwest. 

Havdn’s oratorio, The Creation, was given by the Seattle 
Oratorio Society. J. W. Bixel, conductor, was responsible 
ior the excellent rendition of the famous oratorio. 

Betty Andersen, soprano, was soloist for the Norwegian 
Male Chorus at its concert. Rudolph Moller is conductor 
of this organization whose work has become so widely 
known the past few seasons. 

Marjorie Miller, violinist, and Elizabeth Richmond Miller, 
teacher of voice, have announced the removal of their 
studios to the Seattle Theatre Building. 

December 11 was the date of the winter concert of the 
Ralston Club, male chorus, under the direction of Owen 
Williams. The soloist at this concert was Merle North, 
winner of the Atwater Kent contest in the Northwest. 

Cecilia Ausperger Schultz presented Louise Van Ogle in 
a lecture recital. j. 4. 


St. Louis, Mo. Gil Valeriano, young Spanish tenor, 
made his St. Louis debut at the Odeon on December 13. 
This was the second number of the Bishop Concert Course. 
Spanish songs predominated through his program. 

O. Wade Fallert is again appearing each Sunday in an 
organ recital at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. C&C 


Tampa, Fla. Mabel M. Snavely opened the season's 
program of the Friday Morning Musicale with a lecture- 
recital on American Music and Representative American 
Composers. It was delightful in every respect. From 
the historical, educational and musical point of view, the 
lecture was interesting, and Miss Snavely could have no 
greater testimony than the keen interest and attention shown 
her by her audience. She was charming yet forceful in her 
delivery, and in her demonstrations at the piano showed 
skill in interpretation. The Friday Morning Musicale Or- 
chestra, Hulda Kreher directing, rendered valuable assist- 
ance in playing Poppies, from Hadley’s Flower Suite. Mrs. 
C. A. McKay sang with great charm the first American 
song, by Francis Hopkinson. Lucy Howland Sinclair sang 
The Year’s At The Spring by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and 
Mrs. Struss rendered the Spring Song of the Robin Woman, 
from Shanewis by Cadman. This program set a high 
standard for the Musicale to maintain. G. B.-L. 





Liungkvist Appears in Unique Program 

At a concert given December 2 in the Carnegie Music 
Hall, Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, appeared in a program of 
unique and interesting songs composed by the Court Poet 
and Musician, Carl Michael Bellman of Stockholm, Sweden. 
These compositions date back to about 1785. Mr. Ljungk- 
vist’s interpretations were received with enthusiastic acclaim. 

December 16 he sang an extensive program of varied songs 
in East Orange, N. J., under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of Upsala College. The Music Hall was filled to 
capacity and fervent applause caused Mr. Ljungkvist to re- 
spond with many encores. 

For decades it has been the tradition at the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, Sweden, to give a national song play, Varm- 
landingarne, on Christmas Day. The Swedish people of 
New York have adopted the idea and on December 25 this 
opera was given in Palm Garden with Mr. Ljungkvist in 
the leading tenor role. Judging from the numerous curtain 
calls the performance evoked genuine satisfaction from the 
enormous crowd that had gathered for the celebration. 


Activities of Raissa London 


Raissa Eshman London recently broadcast over station 
WNYC, at which time she presented an all-Russian pro- 
gram relative to the pre-revolutionary period in the history 
of Russia. Glazounoff’s Gavotte, Prokofieff’s Third Sonata, 
and Debussy numbers, for encores were listed. Prior to 
this appearance Mme. ‘London gave a recital at the Ninety- 
Third Street School, for which the students were especially 
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urged to attend. At that time the pianist offered the 
Bach-Liszt A minor Fugue. 


Klibansky Studio Notes 


Lottice Howell, artist from the Klibansky Studio, has been 
touring in her own act on the Keith-Albee theater circuit, ap- 
pearing in New Orleans, Memphis, Dayton, and Cleveland. 
Edith Scott is achieving success in Shubert’s Music in May. 
Frances Berge was engaged as substitute at Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City. 

Irene Taylor has been heard successfully at the Prelude 
Club in Boston; she and Mr. Weigle sang in the Messiah in 
Boston, where they received the highest praise. 

Josef Ludwigsohn was also heard to good advantage in a 
concert in Boston. Cyril Pitts gave a radio recital in Schen- 
ectady, on the Hoover Hour in New York. W. Simmons 
appeared successfully in a concert in Berlin on November 
12. Vivian Hart sings the prima donna role in Good Boy. 
Tristan Wolff was heard in a vaudeville act in Buffalo. 
Louise Smith and Marion Ledoz were heard over Station 
WEAF on December 19. 

Mr. Klibansky recently received the following letter from 
his pupil, Mary Ruth Rountree: “My mother heard me sing 
and she says she doesn’t see how it is possible for a human 
to change anything as much as you have my voice in such 
a short time. All my friends are very pleased, too, with my 
great progress.” Mr. Klibansky spent his Christmas vaca- 
tion in Atlantic City. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

Ernesto Bertimen, concert pianist and pedagogue, recently 
returned from Havana and has resumed teaching at the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios in New York. In addition to con- 
ducting a master class in the Cuban city, Mr. Bertimen also 
appeared in recital and with orchestra, on both occasions 
being greeted with acclaim. 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, will be heard in recital 
at Town Hall, New York, on February 7. Mr. van Hoesen 
recently returned from a successful concert tour of Ger- 
many with his teacher, Frank La Forge. Mr. La Forge 
will be at the piano for Mr. van Hoesen at Town Hall. 


Levitzki’s New York Recital 
When Mischa Levitzki plays in New York on February 26, 
his program will include the prelude, choral and fugue by 
Cesare Franck. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Elena Danieli, soprano, pupil of Seneca Pierce, is Dame 
Nellie Melba’s guest for the winter season in London. Miss 
Danieli has just signed a contract to record for His Master’s 
Voice and will appear in recital at Wigmore Hall late this 
month. 

Alice Denhardt, pianist, and Marion Kener, soprano, 
were featured in the Radio Bible Hour, Calvary Baptist 
Church, recently, Miss Denhardt uniting with Mr. Riesberg 
in an organ and piano duo. Pastorale (Guilmant). Miss 
Denhardt showed herself a girl of talent and _ reliability. 
Miss Kener sang Rejoice Greatly with fluent style and 
artistic interpretation, and both artists added ‘much to the 
hour. At the evening service Lois Bodgar, Charles Lancelot 
and Philip Averell, with Otis J. Thompson as song leader, 
united with the large chorus choir in appropriate Christmas 
music, all of which attracted a large congregation. 

Ruth Kemper, violinist, will play at The Hague on 
June 18 under the direction of G. de Koos, and on June 
om bo will give a recital in Vienna under Kugel manage- 


mTeabella W. Ketcham, pupil of Dr. Mauro-Cottone, was 
organ soloist at the Sixth Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
last month, playing works by Bach, Couperin, Boellmann 
and others in delightful fashion; her playing at the Wana- 
— Auditorium, May 22, 1928, is still pleasantly remem- 
ered. 

Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher of New York, Boston, 
the West and Europe (he has summer classes in Germany, 
Switzerland and France), spent a well earned vacation in 
Atlantic City. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, has been engaged to sing the 
Bach B Minor cantata with the Bach Cantata Club of New 
York, Albert Stoessel, conducting. Mr. Kraft has just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ tour of the New England States, 
and in many places has been engaged for return appearances. 

Boris Levenson’s Hebrew Fantasy was broadcast over 
WEAF in December by the Hebrew Ensemble; this month 
three of his violin works will be performed. 

Rene Maison, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, is a versatile young artist, who sings French, German 
and Italian roles equally well and also interprets them with 
marked ability. He has won great success thus far in per- 
formances of Lohengrin, Carmen and Tales of Hofmann. 
Of the last named, it was stated by the press that the part 
was made for him and that never were his vocal and dramatic 
gifts so well evidenced. Following his concert season, Mr. 
Maison will start on a tour under the direction of Concert 
Management Annie Friedberg. 

Alexander McCurdy prepared an appropriate Christ- 
mas program to accompany the religious services on De- 
cember 23 at the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
of which he is organist and choirmaster A feature of the 
morning service was a group of organ solos played by Mr. 
McCurdy, and at the afternoon service a portion of Han- 
del’s Messiah was presented. Among the anthems sung 
at the Christmas Day service was a Christmas carol ar- 
ranged by Clarence Dickinson. 

“Laurie Merrill, poet,” is a new cognomen. Besides 
many costume song recitals to her credit, she has also written 
many poems. The attractive young singer, having exhausted 
her encores, at both the Daughters of the Empire State and 
the Music-Drama- Dance Club affairs, and being urged to 
“do something more,” read from her of poems, soon 
to be published, and received sincere felicitations, for they 
are full of humanity, ideals and the joy of life. 

Mary Miller Mount appeared as accompanist and Jeno 
de Donath as violin soloist at a concert given under the 
auspices of the Glenside Women’s Club at the War Me- 
morial, Glenside, Pa., on January 3. Mr. de Donath played 
numbers by Bach, Mozart, Pugnani- Kreisler, Chopin-Sara- 
sate, and Sarasate, assisted at the piano by Mrs. Mount. 
Both artists were as usual well received. 
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N. Lindsay Norden, organist and choir director of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, Pa., presented 
as. the organ prelude at one of his recent Sunday evening 
musical services the finale of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique 
Symphony, with choral music by Dr. Herbert J. Tily. Dr. 
Tily is well known to musicians of Philadelphia as conductor 
of the Strawbridge & Clothier chorus, as a composer, and 
as a patron of music in general. 

Os-ke-non-ton, American Indian baritone, is still win- 
ning successes after six months in Europe. In England 
he drew large houses everywhere. In Liverpool, he drew 
an audience of 1400 in a hall seating only a thousand. 
“They were on the stage, on the stairs, in the aisles, every 
available inch taken, and I am re-engaged for another eve- 
ning,” he writes his manager, Catharine A. Bamman. Os- 
ke-non-ton starts his tour in America after the holidays, 
but will return to Europe in May for a tour of Norway and 
Sweden. 

Fred Patton, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged for the May, 1929, Cincinnati Biennial Festival, 
and will be heard as Wotan in Die Waliure, in the baritone 
part in the Sea Symphony by Vaughn Williams, and as 
the High Priest in Samson and Delilah. Mr. Patton first 
appeared at the Cincinnati Festival in 1925, at which time 
he scored such a success that he was immediately reéngaged 
for the 1927 Festival. In the interim he also appeared with 
the Festival Chorus in The Messiah. For the past four con 
secutive summers he has appeared with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company. Mr. Patton has sung seventy-six musical 
performances in Cincinnati in just a little over three years’ 
time. 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, recently appeared for the Inter- 
national Club. Miss Pyne sang six solo numbers in which 
she again upheld the fine reputation she has attained as a 
singer of high standard. 

Abby Morrison Ricker, who recently returned from 
Ohio, resumed her weekly Saturday afternoon concerts for 
children at her studio-home in New York, on January 5S. 
At urgent request Mrs. Ricker has decided to continue 
these concerts throughout the winter and spring, except dur- 
ing the month of February when she will give several re- 
citals in Florida. 

Boris Rosenfield, American pianist, 
through the Southern states, and stop off for a concert in 
Lafayette, La, his home city; he first played there in 
1924, when he was seventeen years old. Since then he studied 
four years in Paris under Philipp, one year in Vienna under 
Eisenberger, has toured Europe in concert, and has also won 
acclaim from the New York critics. 

“Anton Rovinsky has won an enviable place as a con- 
cert pianist for his original interpretations of the masters 
as well as the modernists, and his powers of analysis have 
attracted increasing attention to the unique groupings of his 
recital programs.” This is quoted from a recent article in 
the New York World. 

E. Robert Schmitz appeared in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 11, at the Philharmonic Auditorium on the same pro- 
gram with Hans Kindler. The Los Angeles Evening Ex- 
press stated: “This Gallic artist performs with all the spirit 
of his race, rhythmically of a sparkling vitality. There is 
eminent musicianship in his treatment of phrasing of the 
Chopin B minor sonata. It is most suitable to a player of 
so prevalently starry a tone as Schmitz who realized admir- 
ably the dramatic agitation of the two allegros. At the 
same time he rendered the lyric portions of the work with a 
fine, and finely unsentimental withal, feelingful, potency. 
Again one prefers him in the moderns, whence his great 
capacity for iridescent crystal colors and intellectual music- 
making find best application.” 

Bruce Simonds, who played his postponed recital 
in New York on December 30 at Town Hall, has just added 
some new dates to his long list of engagements. He will 
appear in Buffalo with the Chromatic Club on January 26, 
New Haven on January 17, and New York at two private 
musicales on April 29 and 30. 

“Ethelynde Smith, soprano, delighted a large audience 
here in a very pleasing song recital at McCandless Hall. 
Her songs consisted of Songs of Many Nations, which were 
divided thus: old songs, folk songs, French aria, character- 
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istic songs by American women, and songs of youth. They 
were sung in French, Italian, German, Spanish, Chinese and 
English. An outstanding feature of Miss Smith’s program 
was her interpretation, which made each number a vivid 
tone picture. She enunciated so perfectly and lived each 
song so completely that its meaning could not but be iin- 
parted to her audience at once.” The foregoing comments 
speak for themselves and are culled from the Coilege News 
of Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

Dorothy Speare has won success in three lines of en- 
deavor. When Miss Speare is not at her typewriter, turn- 
ing out short stories, novels and plays, she is at her piano 
with an accompanist, perfecting her opera roles and songs 
for the concert stage. Besides all this Miss Speare finds 
time to write motion picture scenarios, to manage her home 
(for she is the wife of a New York business man), and 
to do the thousand and one things that such a popular 
singer - -novelist-playwright is called upon to do. It is all 
“just the result of system,” Miss Speare says. : 

Jean A. Stockwell, violinist, was soloist at the 3 p. m 
Radio Bible Hour, Calvary Baptist Church, December 9, 
playing Svendsen’s Romance with truly noble tone and lofty 
interpretation ; it was a most reverential and artistic com- 
bination of tone and sentiment. Others on the program 
were Ruth Wulbern, trumpeter, and Chester L. Mills, bari- 
tone, all music being under the direction of F. W. Riesberg, 

Charles Stratton, tenor, made an appearance at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, on the afternoon of January 8, and 
among his forthcoming engagements; at the Brick Church 
in New York, in Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, on January 
20; a performance of The Elijah at Union Seminary, New 
York, on January 27; Norton, Mass., and 
Paducah, Ky., February 7 

The Studio Guild Review, Grace Pickett president and 
publisher, has issued its attractive monthly publication. 
There is a front page picture of Merry Harn, mezzo so- 
prano, with many other pictures of artists, address cards, 
and directory of musicians. Theodore Van Yorx, Genevieve 
McKenna, Mary Craig (soprano), Erwin Wollner (violin- 
ist), and others are among the artists featured. 

Nevada Van der Veer again sang the contralto part in 
the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir’s performance of the 
Messiah in that city on December 28; Ernest Lunt is the 
conductor of this organization, which sponsors the best in 
choral music. 

Claude Warford’s artist-pupils are filling the follow 
ing church positions in Manhattan and the Metropolitan 
district this season: Allan Jones, tenor, Fourth Presbyterian; 
William Hain, tenor, Broadway Presbyterian; Alice Atkins, 
soprano, University Heights Presbyterian ; Joseph Kayser, 
baritone, Garden City i th Marjory Lauer, soprano, 
First Presbyterian, Orange, N. J.; Jean Partridge, contralto, 
First Lutheran, Brooklyn; Florence Martin, soprano, First 
M. E., Yonkers; Martha Walz, St. Mary’s, Newark, and 
Leonora Flindell, soprano, St. Stephen’s P. E.,~ Maplewood, 
N. J. 
Laurence Wolfe, tenor of the Munich Opera for two 
years, likes concert work best. “On the concert platfrom,” 
he says, “a singer stands alone, and creates his role for each 
new song. He is unhampered by the traditions of the 
operatic stage which call for certain stock interpretations. 
He chooses his song and key, decides upon its treatment, 
and faces his audience with no stage equipment to enhance 
or detract from his art.’ 

Erwin Wollner, violinist, achieved success at the In 
ternational House concert recently, playing works by Mo- 
zart, Faure, Tschaikowsky and Wieniawski; the evening 
was devoted to a German-Austrian group. Following, he 
was engaged for affairs at the Hotel Biltmore and Hotel 
Astor. 


February 5, 


Another February Engagement for Pinnera 

Between her appearances in Jackson, Tenn., and Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in February, Gina Pinnera has been booked as soloist 
with the Wollaston, Mass., Glee Club for a performance in 
Quincy on February 11. She will sing an aria and two 


_Sroups of songs, and one number with the club. 
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“Intervals,” 


(Society for the Publication of American Music) 

Sonata for Violin and Piano, by Bernard Wagenaar.— 
The Society for the Publication of American Music was 
organized some years ago for the purpose of publishing 
new music by American composers. At first it devoted 
itself entirely to the publication of chamber music, later 
extending its activities by publishing also some orchestra 
compositions. This year it has published a piece of 
chamber music by a naturalized American, a Dutchman 
who has resided in this country for some years and is 
now devoting himself exclusively, or almost exclus.vely 
to composition. The work is dedicated to the composer's 
teacher, Gerard Veerman. It is a long and complex so- 
nata, the score filling more than fifty pages, and most of 
those pages being exceedingly full of notes. It is cer- 
tainly full of strange effects, mostly in the matter of 
rhythm, the bars in 4-4 time having quarter beats spl t 
into threes and changing into 12-8 time with the dotted 
quarters split into twos, and there are places when the 
music is marked “play the arpeggio slowly regardless 
of losing time’; and then again, there is a 7-4 time, with 
the seven divided up in queer ways, with little dotted sup- 
plementary bars in between. 

This music may be very fine and is perhaps full of 
inspiration, and altogether worthy of publication by the 
S. P. A. M., but this reviewer does not, from an examin- 
ation of the printed score, find anything in it to give him 
any great pleasure or any great desire to hear it played. 
Matter of taste, of course—and tastes differ. 

(Dean-Phillips, Chicago) 

All in King George’s Time, song, by Beatrice Mac- 
Gowan Scott, and Minuet, for piano, by Sidney Marshall. 

The new publishing firm of Dean-Phillips makes its 
bow to the public with these two publications. This 
piano composition is a light and dainty bit of writing in 
imitation of the ancient mode. It contains some contra- 
puntal figures and wili prove an excellent study for stu- 
dents of moderate facility. 

All in King George’s Time, which, a subtitle says, is 
in the manner of a folksong, is in fact a rousing compo- 
sition that will delight men singers and their audiences. 
The tune of it is stirring, lusty and full of character and 
the accompaniment unusually well written, being fully 
expressive of the ancient time that it is intended to rep- 
resent, and, moreover, sufficiently modern in its harmo- 
nies to be of interest to the ears of our own day. It is 
one of those rare songs where the composer has found 
exactly the proper idiom for the expression of his 
thought, and it is all worked out so smoothly and neatly 
that it will undoubtedly find a warm welcome with the 
musical fraternity. Its welcome with the general public 
will be no less warm, for all the world likes a lusty folk- 
song of this sort. 

(Henry Cowell, San Francisco) 

New Music, Vol. 2, No. 1, October, 1928.—New Music 
publishes in this issue four preludes by Ruth Crawford. 
They are for piano, and are as modern as possible. They 
are at the same time interesting and well-constructed. 
Mr. Cowell is doing a good work in printing the compo- 
sitions of American modernists, especially when they 
have so much talent as has Miss Crawford. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

The Rudiments of Music for Piano Students, by Flor- 
ence Jubb.—This is a little dictionary of facts, with ques- 
tions and answers, the names of a few composers with 
the place of their birth and the duration of their lives, 
as well as the sort of music they wrote. It is surprising 
how much information is crowded into the few short 
pages of this book. 


(G. Hirth’s Verlag G.M.B.H., Munich) 


150 Years of the Bavarian National Theaters.—At the 
insistence of the general director of the Bavarian State 
Theaters, a large and handsome historical book is here 
made available to those interested. It gives a complete 
history of the several state theaters in Munich, and has 
been carefully edited by Dr. Arthur Bauckner. It is 
printed on heavy, glazed paper, and contains an extraor- 
dinary number of pictures. In fact, the book may be 
said to be mostly pictures. The text is printed in Ger- 
man. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 

The Celestial City.—U nder this title the finale of Edgar 
Stillman Kelley's Pilgrim’s Progress has been separately 
published. This brilliant and effective chorus will be 
welcome to choirs and oratorio societies. 

(Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York) 

My Own, a song, by Rudolph Gruen.—The poem of 
this is by Rabindranath Tagore and the composer has 
made of it an interesting musical setting. It is a sett ng 
eminently suited to the needs and demands of abe singer; 
the voice is splendidly treated and the piano part gives 
it excellent support. The musical invention is rich and is 
skillfully developed. 

This is true also of the same composer’s Give Me a 
Tender Heart, to a poem by an anonymous writer, in 
which there is even more freedom of treatment of the 
vocal line than in the other song with no less beauty. 
The piano part especially is broad and sonorous and the 
song altogether effective. 


(Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia) 


Down to the Sea, a song, by Elizabeth Gest.—A song 
that is being sung by Edward Johnson, Kathryn Meisle, 
John Barnes Wells, Charles Stratton, Noah Swayne. 
Henri Scott, Wilbur Evans, and others, does not need 
much reviewing. Its acceptance has done that and has 
placed upon it a stamp of approval to which no reviewer's 
pen can add much. The composer has succeeded in cap- 
turing the spirit of the poem, which is by John Mase- 
field, and has made a lusty, lively sea piece, the reason 
for whose success is obvious enough. The accompani- 
ment is of an unusual nature and adds greatly to the 
effectiveness of the rhythmical, strong and catchy tune. 
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TEINWAY 


the instrument of the 
immortals 








True thrift 
is built on 
value—not 
on price 


A STEINWAY naturally costs 
more than an ordinary piano, 
because it is a more - than - 
ordinary instrument. Its price 
exceeds those of cheaper makes, 
yet in point of long life, pres- 
tige, and beauty of line and tone 
it is the greatest piano value 
ever offered. 

Steinway pianos never have 
been built to meet a price. They 
are made as well as human skill 
can make them, and the price 
is determined later. The result 
is the world’s finest piano. 

Such a piano is an investment 
which will continue to make its 
rich and sure return years after 
less distinguished instruments 
have gone their way. .. . And 
the new convenient terms place 
it within the reach of everyone. 


A New Steinway piano can be 
bought from 


$875 up 


Any Steinway piano may be pur- 
chased with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial ex- 
change. A few completely rebuilt 
Steinways are available at special 
prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Friedberg, and Schmitz Delight 


San Franciscoans 


Both Give Admirable Performances as Soloists With 
Symphony Orchestra—Conductor Hertz and His 
Men at Their Best—Other Notes 


San Francisco, Cat.—At the fourth pair of concerts of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra (Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor), Carl Friedberg, that admirable pianist, played the 
Brahms B flat major concerto with expert technic, masterly 
phrasing and enchanting variety of nuance and color. Fried- 
berg is a musician who knows how to obtain from his in- 
strument the maximum of tone with the minimum of effort. 
Never is his playing harsh, not even in the biggest climaxes, 
but always musical and appealing. This concerto, one of 
the greatest for piano and orchestra, demands intelligence 
as well as fingers, and Friedberg made it clear that his in- 
tellectual grasp of the music was impressive and complete. 
The wonderful slow movement has never sounded more 
spiritual nor more profoundly moving than it did under the 
hands of this sensitive artist. Mr. Friedberg received 
demonstrations of approval as only San Franciscoans know 
how to grant a newcomer who has achieved success. Not 
only did Mr. Hertz and the orchestra give the soloist an im- 
peccable background for his activities, but they negotiated 
the Mozart Symphony in E flat with the most extraordinary 
clarity, bringing out the finest dynamic nuances with the- 
matic detail, elan and rhythmic precision. Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice was the final number of this excel- 
lent program. It is always enjoyed because of its sanity, 
its many real beauties as to the musical material, its color- 
ful and clever orchestration and harmonization. 

Dreamland Auditorium was well nigh filled when E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, pianist, appeared as soloist in the fifth pro- 
ag of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

Alfred Hertz. Schmitz is a favorite with San Francis- 
co's musical public. He played as his first number the Bach 
concerto in F minor in a manner truly inspiring. It was 
powerful and clear-cut and while he imbues it with new 
life, he never loses sight of its lofty spirit. Mr. Schmitz 
also gave us Tansman’s Concerto No. 2 and he again cap- 
tured his hearers with the remarkable freshness and elec- 
trical gusto of his playing. The concert was distinguished 
by a magnificant performance of the Cesar Franck sym- 
phony in D minor. Under Hertz’ baton, the music sounded 
better than it ever did before. This was due partly to the 
penetrating interpretation of Hertz who found a more 
artistic balance than some of his confreres and who dis- 
closed a particularly warm sympathy for the score. 
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The Spinners, of which Mrs. Ramon E. Wilson is presi- 
dent, a club founded some twenty-odd years ago for ladies 
possessing artistic talent either along musical or literary 
lines, honored Mrs. Ernest Simpson and her daughter, Fer- 
nanda Doria, at a reception and tea. Miss Doria recently 
returned to San Francisco for a short visit after a five year 
sojourn abroad where she enjoyed successes both in opera 
and concert. 

Elwin Calberg, pianist, a member of Elizabeth Simpson's 
coaching class, gave his annual recital in the Berkeley Play- 
house and again created a good impression upon a large 
audience. Young Calberg is looked upon as one of the 
brilliant pianists residing in this vicinity, and his programs, 
which always embrace novel and interesting pieces, are an- 
ticipated by music lovers with eagerness. 

The Throstles, that group of charming artists, Dorothy 
Crawford, Anna Young and Patricia Morbio, are filling 
many dates this season with their delightful program of Old 
— Songs. They have appeared before some of the 
leading music clubs throughout the state and, according to 
their manager, Alice Seckels, have met with success every- 
where. 

Lev Shorr, Russian pianist, teacher of Hephizibah Menu- 
hin, is teaching a class of unusually gifted pupils. 

Pearl Hossack Whitcomb, contralto and popular vocal 
teacher, presented a number of her pupils in a song recital 
at the home of Eva Truax. 

Irene Howland Nicol, contralto, was kept very active 
during the Christmas season. Mrs. Nicoll, whose beautiful 
voice and artistic style are well suited to oratorio, sang the 
contralto role in the Messiah at Stockton, under the direc- 
tion of Charles M. Dennis, and again over the radio from 
station KPO. 

Virgil I. Shepherd in the near future will organize the 
(Pacific Coast Musical Bureau. This bureau, and a branch 
in Los Angeles, will engage actively in the booking of artists 
in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, West- 
ern Texas and Western Canada. Ct a 


Tributes for Dr. Rodzinski 


(Continued from page 8) 
land of dollars has deprived us of one of our finest and best 
conductors.” 

The critic of the Polska Zbrojna (the Polish Watchman) 
wrote: “The last performance of Manon was the most 
pleasant of the whole season, due in great measure to Dr. 
Rodzinski, who, after a long absence in America, occupied 
the conductor’s chair. His appearance was greeted with 
great applause, not only by the large audience but by the 
members of the orchestra, whose love and sympathy he 





y 
gained by his work of past years. In last night's perform+ 
ance his baton revived all the hidden beauty of the score 
The orchestra played magnificently ; the chorus sang in such 
fine rhythm as was seldom heard before.” The Glos Prawdy 
(the Voice of Truth) declared “it was evident that his 
work in America has improved his technic and leadership.” 

Of his conducting of Puccini's Tosca, the Kuryer Wars- 
zawski (the Warsaw Courier) said: “The whole per- 
formance was well balanced and held closely in hand by 
the guest conductor, Dr. Rodzinski. His work is well 
known in Warsaw where for a number of years he con 
ducted our operatic performances. Last night we noted with 
pleasure that his sojourn in America has broadened his 
talent and ripened it to full maturity. He led the orchestra 
through the complicated music with ease, and un 
questioned authority.” 
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Fontainebleau Conservatory Announces 


Changes in Faculty 


The Fontainebleau Conservatory announces the addition of 
Marcel Dupré to its organ faculty. Charles-Marie Widor is 
head of this department and Henri Libert and M. Dupré are 
assistant instructors. The latter will also continue to give 
his course of Improvisation. 

In the violin department, Guillaume Rémy is announce: 
as the head and Maurice Hewitt and Andre Pascal assistant 
instructors. M. Pascal is well known in France both as 
soloist and ensemble player. The violin department is now 
organized on the same plan as the piano department. In 
addition to two weekly with the assistant teacher 
assigned to him, a student also has one lesson every two 
weeks with the head of the department. 

These changes and additions in the organ and violin fac 
ulties were necessitated by the increasing number of stu 
dents registering in these departments each year. As the 
facilities of the conservatory permit only a limited class in 
piano, organ and violin, those first applying for admission 
are given preference. 
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Freiheit Concert 

Freiheit Gesang Farein, Downtown and Brownsville 
sections, assisted by a symphony orchestra, Lazar Weiner 
conductor, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall on December 29 
The program began as usual with the singing of the revolu 
tionary hymn, International. Afterwards short compositions 
by Mendelssohn, Weiner and Scheinin were given, a part of 
the Unfinished Symphony and the Overture to the Marriage 
of Figaro played by the orchestra, and finally Mendelssohn's 
Walpurgis Night with chorus, orchestra and piano. The 
whole program was sung in Yiddish. 
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Studio Guild, Inc. 
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PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP offered 
by New York Musical Club with estab- 
lished teacher of reputation—also definite 
help towards a real career. Auditions 
now. Write for prospectus and learn 
advantages gained by affiliating with this 
well known organization. “Z. 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


MARCH 27th OPEN AT CARNEGIE 
HALL. Does any artist desire to rent 
Carnegie Hall for Wednesday evening, 
March 27th? The date has become vacant 





owing to a_ cancellation. Address : 
“G.L.L.” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 








VIOLINS FOR SALE—Have just arrived 
from Europe with rare old instruments: 
(1) J. B. Schweitzer, Hieronymi Amati, 
Pestini, 1819; (2) Antonius Stradivarius, 
Cremonensis faciebat anno, 1721; (3) An- 
tonius Stradivarius, Cremonensis faciebat 
anno, 1716. Address W. Michalski, 149 





Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: Greenpoint 0232. 


FOR SALE — Collection of Metropolitan 
Opera House programs covering a period 
of forty years, 1888—1928; also auto 
graphed photographs of Opera Stars. 
Address “O. S. C.,” care of Musicat 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





SINGERS WANTED to take leading and 
secondary parts in New York City Grand 
Opera performances. Opportunity for 
debutantes. Auditions by appointment. 
Address: “G. O. X.,” care of Musica. 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





|The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Kesident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 


Excellent food at ny oe prices 
Under Expert Jap 
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The Most Exacting Manu- 
facturers Finish Pianos 
with Mawalac 


“PIANO FINISH” has become the synonym for the most 
beautifully finished wood surfaces. Piano manufacturers 
have always been proverbially exacting with regard to the 
appearance of their product. Mawalac produces a more 
beautiful finish than was ever possible before and has the 
added advantage of retaining its lustrous surface indefinitely. 


To Manufacturers: Our representatives are experts in the 
application of lacquer finishes. They will gladly cooperate 
to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting. 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 
Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 
Plant, 438 Riverside ' Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Chicago Office and Warehouse Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 1212 Venice Blvd. 





The presence of the 


Kelly Plate | | CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


in a piano doubtless means that the | ey 
manufacturer of the instrument has used Ivory Cutters Since 1834 
the best of material throughout. 


Manufacturers of 
Quiescent ‘ 
Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 


The O. S. Kelly Company right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Springfield : : Ohio, U. S. A. | Pipe Organ Keys 
Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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ACTION BRACKETS 


MACHINERY PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 











ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest--the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 


WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- is. 
tiser.”’ 





PLAYER LEATHERS 








MUSIC ROLLS ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 











BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 

INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 
——_ 2 Bar. os een — bed | — - 
an tandar nstrumental numbers. Also specialize in S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and ps! DP 
export’ 66 Water Street, Brookiya, N. ¥. benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 


MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 
ings by gg hag eng eS. eae See rolis.. 
two verses, three choruses..expression line..singing notes 
..printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
japan finished. Big library. Quick selling programs. Highest | facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, | Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, ook and Pump 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. ae —— parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 

ncinnati, 0. 




















PIANO HAMMERS STAINS AND FILLERS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Sheilacs, Cheese 
213 Bast 19th St., New York. Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Famous Wagner Steck Piano, on Which the Great Master Com- 
posed the Score of Parsifal, Is Brought to America by 
the Aeolian Company—A Move of Great 
Cultural Importance. 


The Aeolian Company is now exploiting the Steck 
piano that Richard Wagner used when he composed 
Parsifal. The fact that the Steck piano was made 
in America, was the product of the genius of George 
Steck, one of the leaders in his day in piano tone de- 
velopment, makes that fact one of great importance 
to the industry of this country. That the piano 
should be brought to this country by the Aeolian 
Company and exploited shows again the desire of 
this institution to bring the piano of yesterday to the 
people who love music, for in the piano that Wagner 
used there is displayed that spirit of creating a de- 
sire for the instrument that is artistic in many ways. 

The importance of this may be arrived at in the 
fact that New York Times gave the news to the peo- 
ple on its front page as follows: 





Wagner Piano, Used to Score 
Parsifal, Is Displayed Here 


The American piano upon which 
Richard Wagner composed his last 
music drama, “Parsifal,’ has been 
brought back to this country and will 
be exhibited until Jan. 6 at Aeolian 
Hall, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth 
Street, it was announced yesterday. 

The historic piano was presented to 
the composer in 1876 by the orchestra 
of hundreds of musicians who took 
part in the initial performance, under 
Wagner’s direction, of his great Nibel- 
ungen cycle, on the occasion of the 
opening of the great outdoor theatre 
in Baireuth. Since then it has re- 
mained in the composer’s home, Wahn- 
fried, at Baireuth. 

In connection with the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the completion of the 
score of “Parsifal,” which is being 
celebrated in Baireuth this year, Sieg- 
fried Wagner, the composer’s son, de- 
cided to lend the piano for an exhi- 
bition tour here. The instrument, 
which was made by George Steck, will 
be shown in twenty American cities. 
After the tour it will be returned to 
Baireuth. 











Always there are those who question that Richard 
Wagner used the piano in his work of composing. 
In 1877-9 Wagner composed Parsifal. This very 
Steck piano that now is being shown throughout the 
country was in his home and was used in the work 
of bringing to life the opera that probably has 
caused more contention after its first presentation in 
1882 and now. Critics differ as to its value as to 
text and purpose, but few can derive any satisfac- 
tion in finding fault with the work as to music. That 
Richard Wagner did use this Steck piano in his 
work, that Parsifal was composed at this identical 
piano, is a historical fact. That Richard Wagner 
held his Steck piano in high regard is evident from 
the following letter he wrote in 1876: 


Als Ehrengabe fiir Richard Wagner wahlten 
Mitglieder des Bayreuther ,,Nibelungen-Or- 
chesters“ einen STECK-Fliigel. — Der Meister 
dankte mit diesem Briefe: 

Der wundervolle Fliigel, welchen ich erhalten 
»habe, wird iiberall ausserordentlich geschatzt. 
»Mein grosser Freund Franz Liszt hat seine 
»grosse Befriedigung ausgesprochen, nachdem 
wer denselben gespielt hatte. Das prachtvolle 


» instrument befindet sich jetzt in meinem Heim 
»und wird sicher zu meiner Freude und ange- 
»nehmen Zerstreuung beitragen. 

RICHARD WAGNER“ 


(TRANSLATION) 
As a gift of honor to Richard Wagner, the mem- 
bers of the Bayreuth Nibelungen Orchestra 
chose a Steck grand piano. The master wrote 
them the following letter of thanks: 


“The magnificent grand which I have received 
elicits the highest praise for everybody. My 
distinguished friend, Franz Liszt, expressed 
the greatest satisfaction with it after having 
played on it. The beautiful instrument is now 
in my home and will undoubtedly add much to 
my entertainment and joy.” 

RICHARD WAGNER. 


Now let us present the proof that Wagner did 
compose at this piano. The dates give evidence that 
the Steck piano now with us, but not to remain, was 
used and had the honor of being with Wagner when 
he composed Parsifal. In 1892 there was published 
a book entitled “Wagner as I Knew Him,” written 
by Ferdinand Praeger, who was an intimate friend 
of the great composer. This work, one that is of 
great interest to those who love the works of Rich- 
ard Wagner, deals with Wagner as a man, giving 
intimate knowledge of his life. In this narrative 
there appears the following: 


How Wagner Composed 


But how, how did this Titanic genius com- 
pose? Did he, like dear old papa Haydn, per- 
form an elaborate toilet, donning his best coat, 
and pray to be inspired before setting himself 
to his writing-table away from the piano? or 
were his surroundings and method akin to those 
of Beethoven?—a room given over to muddle 
and confusion, the Bonn master writing, eras- 
ing, re-writing, and again scratching out, while 
at the piano? Well, distinctly, Wagner had 
nothing in common with Haydn. The style of 
Beethoven is far removed from him as regards 
the state of his working-room. I am desirous 
there should be no misunderstanding on Wag- 
ner’s method of composing, because I find that 
my testimony is in conflict with some published 
statements on this subject, from those whose 
names carry some weight. 


Wagner composed at the piano, in an ele- 
gantly well arranged study. With him com- 
posing was a work of excitement and much la- 
bour. He did not shake the notes from his pen 
as pepper froma caster. How could it be other- 
wise than labour with a man holding such views 
as his? Listen to what he says: “For a work to 
live, to go down to future generations, it must 
be reflective,” and again in Opera and Drama, 
written about this time, “A composer, in. plan- 
ning and working out a great idea, must pass 
through a kind of parturition.” Mark the word 
“parturition.” Such it was with him. He la- 


boured excessively. Not to find or make up a 
phrase; no, he did not seek his ideas at the 
piano. He went to the piano with his idea al- 
ready composed, and made the piano his sketch- 
book, wherein he worked and reworked his sub- 
ject, steadily modelling his matter until it as- 
sumed the shape he had in his mind. The sub- 
ject of representative themes was discussed 
much by us, and he explained to me that he felt 
chained to the piano until he had found pre- 
cisely that which shaped itself before his mental 
vision. I had one morning retired to my room 
for the Schopenhauer study, when the piano 
was pounded—yes, pounded is the exact word 
—more vigorously than usual. The incessant 
repetition of one theme arrested my attention. 
Schopenhauer was discarded. I came down 
stairs. The Theme was being played with an- 
other rhythm. I entered the room. “Ah!” he 
explained, “you have been listening!” “Who 
could help it?” was my answer. “Your vigor- 
ous playing fascinated me more than skilful 
philosophical dialectics!” And then I inquired 
as to the reason of the change of rhythm. The 
explanation astonished me. Wagner was en- 
gaged on a portion of Siegfried, the scene where 
Mime tells Siegfried of his murderous inten- 
tions whilst under the magic influence of the 
tarn helm. “But how did you come to change 
the rhythm?” “Oh,” he said, “I tried and tried, 
thought and thought, until I got just what I 
wanted.” And that it was perseverance with 
him, and not spontaneity, is borne out by an- 
other incident. The Wesendoncks were at the 
chalet. Wagner was at the piano, anxious to 
shine, doubtless, in the presence of a lady who 
caused such unpleasantness in his career later 
on. He was improvising, when, in the midst 
of a flowing movement, he suddenly stopped, 
unable to finish. I laughed. Wagner became 
angry, but I jocularly said, “Ah, you got into 
a cul-de-sac and finished en queue de poisson.” 
He could not be angry long, and joined in the 
laugh too, confessing to me that he was only 
at his best when reflecting. 

The Steck piano used by Richard Wagner created 
great respect for the American piano in Europe. 
At that time it was not thought American piano 
manufacturers were able to create tonal qualities that 
would meet the desires of one like Wagner, who 
would evidently want an instrument of great tonal 
volume. That this particular concert grand, one of 
the pioneers in piano construction in this country, 
did give Richard Wagner all he demanded is evi- 
denced in the letter he wrote at that time. It was 
probably the first acknowledgment on the part of 
the great composer as to musical possibilities in the 
New World. To be able to study this instrument, so 
rich in history, especially as regards the works of 
Richard Wagner, is of great value, not only to the 
people, but to the Aeolian Company, the present-day 
Steck piano, and to all high grade makes of American 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Traffic Problems 


The New York Board of Trade has just initiated 
a step that might well be imitated by similar bodies 
in other cities of the United States. This step was 
to organize a committee of forty-five representative 
members of the various business associations and 
interests to study the problem of traffic congestion 
with a view to making some tangible suggestions of 
benefit. It is hoped that something important will 
come out of these investigations. It is especially to 
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he hoped that the report will be honest in attacking 
the crux of the problem, the parking situation. 
There is no doubting the close alliance of these two 
factors. Parking is a necessary part of the mer- 
chandising plan of certain of the big stores, and to a 
lesser extent the smaller ones. Certainly parking 
adds to congestion on the principle of the neck of 
the bottle. Limiting or forbidding parking on one 
or two main thoroughfares is only dodging the is- 
sue, for parking on subsidiary lanes of traffic has 
the effect of driving over a certain portion of the 
traffic normally on those “parking streets” to those 
which are already jammed to capacity. Whatever 
happens, it is a move of great importance, and it 
is an encouraging sign to see that those who are 
most vitally concerned, the business men of the 
city are actually taking the matter up seriously, in- 
stead of leaving it as a matter of police or municipal 
jurisdiction. 
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“Do Not Surrender” 

The appeal of Theodore E. Steinway seems to have 
given zest to piano men. There is a different atti- 
tude, a grim determination to do or die. That will 
bring piano sales. There has been a cleaning up the 
past year that will enable the dealers to reach the goal 
of profitable piano selling. During 1928 people were 
not buying pianos as they could, and that was be- 
cause the dealers were not trying to sell them. If this 
spirit of non-resistance against what seemed an im- 
possible market as to pianos remains during 1929 
there will be about the same results that have beset 
the piano during the past twelve or eighteen months. 
Keep the salesmen on their mettle. Keep the inven- 
tory down. ‘The manufacturers will supply any de- 
mand that may be crated through orders. There is 
nothing that will give encouragement like turning 
over the stock that is in hand. Do not stop on econo- 
mies. Save everything that can be saved in the way 
of overhead, and do not allow a sagging in the efforts 
to get out after prospects. Make them if there are 
none in hand. The radio is giving the people music 
such as they have never before had at their free re- 
ception. All that has been attempted to create a love 
for music is with us. Keep at it. Work will do what 
Mr. Steinway begs for. Do not give up a business 
that is so full of profits, and which have been in the 
past surrendered because of lassitude and waiting 
for something to happen. Piano sales do not come 
in the front door and keep the movers busy at the 
hack door without going after the business. If the 
same spirit of following this appeal of Mr. Steinway 
keeps up we will soon hear a different kind of talk 
from piano men. Confidence will spell success as to 
profits 


Quantity Production 

In The Rambler’s department this week there is 
an article reprinted from the New Republic that 
brings up the question of quantity production as to 
automobiles. Too many manufacturers in the past 
have insisted that quantity production automatically 
reduced the cost per unit in piano manufacturing. 
It seemingly is a mistake that such ideas should pre- 
vail, and in view of failures in piano manufacturing 
where this idea was approved it would seem to bear 
out the claim of mistaken judgment. Quantity pro- 
duction brings with it forced selling. To keep the 
wheels of a factory running induces forced selling 
and causes false figures as between cost of production 
and prices in selling. The piano industry has had 
two startling illustrations of this in the Nelson and 
Ray failures, wherein the two operated along 
the same lines. Each made money for a time, but 
the constant forced production brought on selling 
diseases that caused failure. To make eighteen to 
twenty thousand pianos per year was something of 
a feat. To keep up this output each manufacturer 
was compelled to offer bargains to firms with cash 
that soon brought disaster. Had either of these 
manufacturers held to a conservative production, 
ality instead of quantity, there could 
One 
uti- 
lizing factory figures only, eschewing the cost of 
selling. The figures looked nice on cost cards, but 
it cost more to sell the quantity pianos than it did 
to make them. As long as either held to cash sell- 
ing there was an apparent profit, but when time 
was accepted to keep the quantity production up, 
there was added to the costs so much that what took 
place is piano history. There is a good profit in a 


had sought « 
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been selling on a_ profit-making 


have basis. 


of these manufacturers arrived at his costs by 


two thousand per year production as long as a de- 
mand for that number can be held to. If, however, 
the production is increased to twenty-five hundred, 
with the aim to lessen cost of production, whatever 
saving there may be found in the increased output 
inay be lost in price cutting in order to meet the 
output with selling. It is not good business to save 
five dollars in cost and then lose that in a six dollar 
reduction in order to get new business. 


Another Musical Ally 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music has just made an alliance of far reaching sig- 
nificance, in securing the valued aid of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association in furthering group 
piano instruction. The M. T. N. A. is a very power- 
ful organization of private music teachers. After 
many discussions the officials of that body have come 
to the conviction that the group class is an excellent 
idea in spreading interest in musical instruction. ‘The 
rudimentary training in the group classes serves as an 
incentive to further study, and these classes act as 
a perpetual feeder process to the studios of the pri- 
vate music teacher. Wonderful as the group plan 
is, it is strictly limited in its scope. Graduates of the 
group system are very much in need of skilled, in- 
dividualized instruction. The two methods of teach- 
ing are complementary, so that this alliance comes 
about as an almost inevitable result of closer under- 
standing between the projectors of the group teach- 
ing plans and the private music teacher. So vital 
a move should not be long in making its importance 
felt. 
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Lessons in Efficiency 

Following an extensive survey of retail practises, 
Dr. James L. Palmer, professor of marketing in the 
University of Chicago, handed down the dictum that 
“the independent merchant is still the dominant fac- 
tor in the retail business of the country, despite the 
growth of the chain stores.” According to his find- 
ings, the independent retailer is still doing over half 
of the entire business. He estimated that the inde- 
pendent merchants are doing 61 per cent. of the re- 
tail business, the chain stores, 25 per cent.; inde- 
pendent department stores, 9 per cent.; mail order 
houses, 4 per cent. ; and house to house selling, 1 per 
cent. He predicted that “chains will continue to 
grow rapidly in lines already developed and moder- 
ately in lines now developing.” He also said, in 
summing up, that “competition can only be met by 
rendering comparable services at comparable prices, 
and in the long run it will do no good to legislate 
against the chains (except as such legislation may 
be necessary to curb unfair competition), to engage 
in boycotting those who do business with the chains, 
nor to organize for the purpose of exploiting an un- 
popular selling appeal.” The chief value of the 
chain stores today, as far as the piano business is 
concerned, is to teach the great lesson, that success 
in the future must come through greater efficiency 
in management, the elimination of waste and the 
conserving of profit. 
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Group Classes in England 

Inspired by America’s example, the English piano 
trade is going in seriously for the exploitation of 
group piano classes. This is the second direct bor- 
rowing of American propagandist methods, for only 
a short time ago the All-England piano contest was 
held. This was modelled closely along American 
lines, with a few modifications due to geographical 
differences. The venture at present is being consid- 
ered by a Consultative Committee with S. E. Moon, 
president of the Federation, as chairman. Demon- 
stration classes have already been formed and ar- 
rangements for training teachers are also being made. 
The music trades have been asked to cooperate, first 
by calling the attention of local music teachers to the 
venture, and second by helping to defray some of 
the necessary expense. An outline of the plan as 
given in the Pianomaker, stated that “Class teaching 
is suitable only during the elementary stage. Fur- 
ther progress must be by individual lessons; the 
classes will show whether these are worth while. 
Class teaching keeps the children together ; there is a 
stimulation and comradeship about it that cannot 
exist in individual teaching” an enlightened 
view quite in keeping with current thought in this 
country. The same publication also gives sage ad- 
vice to dealers, urging that they “show the class- 
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teaching method to parents, try to secure the interest 
of good teachers; try to stimulate the formation of 
classes, give facilities for them, see that the piano is 
a good one—an instrument of cheap quality is a very 
bad advertisement for a business as well as a handi- 
cap on the young pianists—try to interest schools 
and school teachers ” The progress of this 
attempt in England will be watched with interest. 
It is evident that there is a genuine effort to be made. 
It should serve as an object lesson to American spon- 
sors of group piano classes. 
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Naughty Jokes and Songs 

The Federal Radio Commission is now facing the 
difficulty of keeping the air clear of disgusting talk 
on the part of those who furnish the broadcasting 
material. There are some utilizing the radio for ad- 
vertising purposes who do not seem to care much 
what they have sent out bearing their names as 
sponsors, just as long as they can get it over. The 
following by the United Press states that: How 
strong a “cuss word” may be before it becomes pro- 
fanity is one of the problems troubling Judge Ira E. 
Robinson, chairman of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. The commission has not yet decided, but Judge 
Robinson feels the air should be censored. As an 
example, he pointed out that the liberal mind would 
toss off a “damn” or two with a smile while the 
word would be objectionable to the more pious per- 
son. Judge Robinson has told a House Committee 
that there should be some censorship over the ether, 
although he has no program to take “whoopee” out of 
the air. Judge Robinson told the United Press he 
advocated neither a specific law banning strong and 
colorful terms nor a general law giving the commis- 
sion discretionary power to decide when radio artists 
overstep the bounds of public morals and propriety. 
The commission is receiving many letters from both 
individuals and organizations protesting against 
what they consider off color jokes and songs in radio 
programs, he said. The commission recently received 
a petition from the Lord’s Day Alliance asking that 
all jazz music be barred on Sundays. But the next 
postman. brought a counter-petition from the Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Blue Laws, Inc., which ad- 
monished the commission not to infringe on the right 
of free speech. Because of the public’s demand for 
some sort of censorship Robinson said he thought he 
should place the matter before Congress. But he 
made it plain that he had no panacea to offer. 
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A Wurlitzer Radio Contribution 


In these days when there are a number of agen- 
cies working for the betterment of music on the air, 
the House of Wurlitzer must be singled out for 
especial praise for its generous policy in loaning out 
the instruments in its collection. The Davidoff cello, 
recently bought for the Wurlitzer museum, and 
brought to this country, was heard in Roxy’s hour 
on Monday, December 7, played by Yascha Bunchik. 
This instrument is, of course, unique and as such 
irreplaceable and invaluable. One estimate of the 
market value of the instrument placed it at $100,- 
000. Its tone, judged even on this radio audition, is 
surpassingly lovely. The chief point is, however, 
that the Wurlitzers evidently feel that so wonderful 
an instrument should not be a glass case specimen, 
but something which should be used to fill the func- 
tion for which it was created, bringing the joys of 
music to the people. The publicity given this instru- 
ment upon its arrival in this country served to center 
attention upon it and upon the Roxy program. This 
as always was of a high type of musical entertain- 
ment, intermixed with lighter numbers to make its 
appeal as nearly universal as possible. It was a 
grand gesture, one possible only to an institution as 
mighty as the Wurlitzers. 
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Dan Nolan’s Lesson 


Dan Nolan, the piano man who tried out the auto- 
mobile business, gave it a good once-over, found 
that it took as many as seven sales in certain instances 
to complete the cycle of one auto sale, is firm in his 
belief there is no better business in the world than 
piano and music selling. With Cleveland as his base 
of operations and the Wurlitzer institution his ways 
and means of selling, he finds that even during 1928 
he sold pianos while others slept at the switch and 
wasted time in talking about the radio 95 per cent., 
and piano 5 per cent. It may be that Mr. Nolan is 
a better piano man than the others who talk so loudly 
about the piano being a thing of the past, but if Mr. 
Nolan can sell pianos in Cleveland, it is certain others 
in cities like Cleveland can do the same if only they 
go after it. Rudolph H. Wurlitzer says that the 
piano business of the Cleveland store showed a 
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higher percentage for 1928 than the year before. 
But for December, the month that was so disastrous 
for other dealers who should have done better, there 
is a percentage decidedly better than any other month 
in the year. Mr. Nolan says he just had to have 
the business and he went after it hammer and tongs 
and got it.- There are too many piano men who 
have had easy times of it in past years who have 
forgotten how to get out and hustle after the elusive 
piano prospect. People will buy pianos if the work 
is carried on with discretion and some reflections as 
to the old style of seiling. Old Timers can give the 
younger element some information about how it was 
years ago. Those who strive to do a lot of business 
do not seem to realize that the people have been fed 
up on bargain offerings. That isa dead game. Five 
pianos sold right are worth ten sold wrong. There 
is a big money in piano selling, but one can not give 
pianos away and make money. 
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A Dead Business-Getter 


The Music Merchant evidently is finding that the 
bargain offering method of selling his side-lines leads 
to as much distress as is found in piano selling. The 
old radio, the old talking machine, the other old in- 
struments may bring customers into the store, but 
the second-hand bargains do not build to sales of 
new instruments. One of the best known men in 
the trade says that the bargains of second-hand in- 
struments will readily be sold, but that the efforts of 
salesmen to switch bargain-hunters to new instru- 
ments does not work out. There was a time when 
the “baits” offered as to second-hand. pianos did the 
work, but today this does not help in the selling of 
new pianos. If only the Music Merchants would be 
careful in allowances for trade-ins there would not 
be this difficulty, for there would be no bargains if 
only the second-hands could be destroyed. When- 
ever a second-hand is taken in stock, is fixed up and 
sold, it follows that there is the loss of a new instru- 
ment sale. 

Second-hand goods of any kind are a drug. About 
the only thing they are good for is to help bolster up 
the inventory, and here is a false method that causes 
many a Music Merchant to feel he is well off when 
in truth he is worse than even in his balances as 
between liabilities and inventories. The trade-in is, 
and always was, a dead weight in piano selling. Now 
we find second-hand radios, second-hand taiking ma- 
chines, and second-hand installment paper that brings 
to the Music Merchant much that causes his belief 
that the music business is nothing but a misleading 
fishing after profits. The second-hand radio is going 
to prove disastrous unless the men who sell them 
will curb their desire to accumulate such stock. Bet- 
ter leave them alone unless they can be taken in and 
destroyed. The automobile business as a_profit- 
maker for the dealer has always been a failure 
through the trade-in. The Music Merchant has much 


the better of it. 
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“Oft in the Silly Night” 

Those who have been having troubles in getting 
stations desired since the Government began fooling 
with the broadcasting, now are getting their revenge. 
What was satisfasctory has been hashed up to an 
extent there are beginning to be complaints in the 
daily papers, and when this reaches the editorial 
stage it is evidence that what has been done to irri- 
tate those who depend in great mezsure upon the 
broadcasters for their amusement. The Cincinnati 
Times-Star says editorially under the head of “Oft 
in the Silly Night” that the chairman of the Radio 
Commission says that the reallocation of November 
eleventh has made conditions worse on the air in 
many instances, than they were before. Of course, 
we can speak with any show of authority only as to 
radio conditions in Cincinnati. But we shall say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that con- 
ditions in the Cincinnati district are much worse 
than they were before the radio “engineers” began 
to track the aerial wastes. In fact, those days be- 
fore November eleventh seem halcyon, in the true 
sense of peace and quietude. We should give much 
to return to normalcy, when we had three local sta- 
tions to listen to without interference from the out- 
side world, and when those three stations were quite 
satisfied with their places on the dial. There is a 
part of the dial now that is almost chaos. The aerial 
“engineers” may have laid tracks through the ozone, 
but so far as Cincinnati is concerned those tracks 
run criss-cross, instead of behaving as tracks are 


Of course, we are expressing 
only a listener’s aural viewpoint. It is with diff- 
dence that we dispute with radio engineers. But, 
after all, the radio is for the purpose of affording 
pleasure or edification to listeners. And so far as 
the listeners of Cincinnati are concerned, the radio 
at present is like bells out of tune. When a soloist 
sings a classical number from New York via Louis- 
ville to the accompaniment of a local hotel jazz or- 
chestra, all is not as it should be. 
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Makes a Gued Living 


A piano dealer writes in and gives a statement of 
how he makes a good, comfortable living. This 
man is located in what we might term a Main Street 
Town. His store is a small one. He says he started 
with two pianos in his parlor in his home. His first 
overhead was mighty small. In time he had to have 
four pianos in stock, and he never carries more than 
that. He did well for a time in his home parlor until 
his wife rebelled, then he had to rent a store room. 
But he did not waste any money in the room he got, 
but found one where his rent was low and he had 
his time to himself without having his wife telling 
him he was loafing about the house too much. His 
statement is one that is illuminating as to the possi- 
bilities of one man making a good living on five and 
six sales a month. His only employee is a tuner, 
and he only guarantees the tuner so much in tuning 
orders, and pays the tuner a commission when he 
sells a piano. Now let the piano dealer who is bear- 
ing a burden figure out how much this man makes 
in selling five or six pianos a month. His average 
for the last six months in 1928 was six pianos a 
month, and for the first six months five. His cash 
payments more than carried him over as to his store 
and living expenses. His paper is taken care of by 
the manufacturer from whom he obtains his pianos. 
He takes in no second-hands, allowing those sales 
to go to others. He limits his time to two years. 
He collects, for he has the time to do it. He travels 
about the country in his own machine that he bought 
on the instalment plan, so he could tell his rural cus- 
tomers that is the way he gets along. That man is 
making money. He is independent. There are 
others who can do the same. He is his own master, 
can vote as he wants in a presidential election, and 
has nothing to worry about. 
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Baldwin on the Air 


The Baldwin Piano Company has made the im- 
portant announcement that starting February 3 a 
series of radio programs “At the Baldwin” will be 
a weekly feature every Sunday evening. This series 
is to be broadcast over the “Blue” network of 
eighteen stations with WJZ, New York, as the key 
station. The announcement states that the purpose 
of these programs is to show the possibilities of the 
piano in the home, to present a vivid picture of the 
piano’s place in the family circle, and the part it 
plays to enrich every day life and bring a wealth of 
happiness and inspiration to the leisure hours. Each 
week a distinguished artist will be a guest of honor. 
The broadcasts will be informal in nature, with con- 
versation interspersed between the musical selections, 
as would normally occur in the home. It is a notable 
effort to place the piano in its proper place as the 
premier musical instrument for the home, and the 
Baldwin Piano Company deserves the greatest of 
credit for this inspiration. It seems, from the pros- 
pectus, to supply exactly the atmosphere that is 
needed to recall the piano to mind as a means of 
home entertainment. It should have a marked effect 
in bringing to the millions of radio listeners a new 
vision of music and the piano. 

pice apie 


Selling the Player Abroad 


At this time of the year there are many manufac- 
turers rather sadly conning over the export record 
of the year just passed. Statistics will not be avail- 
able for some time to come, but it is apparent, even 
at this early date, that the foreign business fell off 
considerably, even from the low total of 1927. There 
are many easy excuses to be offered. First and fore- 
most, the new protective tariff in Australia has cut 
piano exports to that country at least in half, if not 
worse. Second, the South American trade is feeling 
the impact of renewed German competition, with 
England playing a secondary role in the conflict. 
The major reason, however, seems to be in the effect 
of the spread of radio on the player piano business. 


supposed to behave. 
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From 80 to 90 per cent. of the total exports, to South 
America at least, was in players. The demand for 
the player has run much the same course in South 
America as in this country. The really discouraging 
feature about this seems to be the complaisant atti- 
tude of these affected, the American piano manufac- 
turers. In the United States a determined effort is 
being made by some companies to revive interest in 
the player, as a means of self-expression in music 
among the musically illiterate. This is bound to have 
an effect. In all probability this will not be a com- 
plete counter-actant, but it will most undoubtedly 
save a good deal of the business, and build it up to 
a respectable total. This is the logical solution here. 
It is also the logical solution in the export markets. 
The difficulty in this, however, is that most of the 
foreign advertising propaganda has been left to the 
foreign dealer, the exporters supplying cuts, and 
suggestions rather than actually mapping out a course 
of procedure. This is all right in good times, but 
the present crisis indicates a woeful lack of scientific 
investigation and market analysis in the foreign piano 
marts. At its height, the export piano business ran 
over six and a half millions per year, a sizable trade 
stabilizer even for the piano business. It is big 
enough at any rate to warrant some determined efiort 
to save it. Perhaps the task is too big for the in- 
dividual manufacturer, since his stake is not large 
enough to warrant any extensive outlay. Certainly 
it is worth considering as a cooperative measure. At 
one time there was organized in the Chamber of 
Commerce an export trade division. Its work was 
largely merged with other divisions, until it eventu- 
ally passed out of existence. Perhaps the time has 
come to revive it. Its duties now, instead of being 
the settlement of legal questions attendant upon ex- 
porting, would be the gathering of statistics, business 
habits, means of publicity, or even the organization 
of a joint advertising campaign in individual coun- 
tries. There are no doubt many manufacturers who 
would be willing to lend support to an efficient bu- 
reau of this sort. If necessary the information 
gathered by the bureau could be confined to con- 
tributing members. As a first step the translation 
of some of the literature of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music into Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and distributed abroad on a definite campaign 
basis, might prove of value as a trade stimulant. 


—— -<@—— — 


An Editorial of 1921 

The following is an indication that the fundamental 
basis of piano selling remains the same. Here is a 
story that was printed in the Musicat Courter 
Extra in November, 1921. It was told by G. H. 
Harris of the Sun Life, Montreal, Canada, to the 
Association of Life Agency Officers on the occasion 
of a national meeting of that body. Its lesson is 
obvious. 


What Leads Men to Buy 


A man and his wife, friends of mine, started out one day 
to buy a piano. They had no special make of piano in 
mind, so they stopped in at the first piano store they came to. 

They met a very nice young man, a salesman, who took 
great pains in demonstrating the product he was selling. 
He told them all about the history of his pianos, showed 
them pictures of how they were made, and in fact took one 
almost all apart and showed them how the wires were strung. 

There was no point that he left untouched. He quoted 
them prices on the various styles and sizes, qualities and 
methods of payment. 

But they did not buy. 
They went to another store. 

There another very courteous and smiling salesman went 
through practically the same performance. He explained 
the various kinds of wood that went into the piano box. 

He expatiated on the strength and tone of the steel wires 
used for the strings. He showed how the pedals were put 
in and how they worked. 

He was a very good salesman and there was no conceiv- 
able description of the merits of his product that he did 
not touch upon. 

Still they did not buy a piano. 

They found another place where pianos were sold. An- 
other salesman met them. 

There were no pianos in sight. He took them to a sort 
of reception room and asked them to sit down. The chairs 
were comfortable. 

The room was delightfully furnished with palms and other 
restful decorations. They were a bit tired and they felt better. 

The young man said he was very fond of music and told 
them something of his own tastes along that line. The 
Scotchman and his wife felt a bit at ease with this man. 

In turn they told him they loved music too; the classics 
that they had heard in childhood and that brought back 
memories very dear to them. They discussed music quite 
a while. 

Then the salesman turned to a piano standing nearby 
which they really had not noticed before. 

Without a word, he began to play some of the music that 
they knew and loved. He played it simply but with a 
loving touch. 

The instrument rang true. 

The old melodies sang. The Scotchman and his wife sat 
and listened. 

There was no confusion in their minds—no question of 
comparison in price, workmanship or other details. Their 
ideals were satisfied. They bought the piano. 


My friend was a Scotchman. 
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Ohio Association to Organize 
Collection and Legal Bureau 


The Music Merchants Association of Ohio has 
started active work on the organization of a Collec- 
tion and Legal Bureau, a move that was authorized 
at the last convention held in March, 1928, in To- 
ledo. Personal ietters have been sent to the members 
of that body with an idea of finding out just who 
would utilize such a service if organized, and asking 
for criticism and advice on the plan as at present 
outlined. 

The letter sent out was as follows: 


“Dear Sir: 

“I realize you are extremely busy this time of the year. 
However, your Association is about to add another service 
feature to the organization. Credit and collection bureaus 
have been established to enable the manufacturer to deal 
with the retailer, but this is the first effort to establish a 
similar service for the retailer with his customer. 

“First, will you please read the enclosure and then write 
me your honest opinion of the plan and the scale of fees, 
and any other suggestion or criticism that may come to you? 

“Second, will you please recommend to this office the 
name or names, with addresses, of any attorney or attorneys 
in your or any other Ohio town or city, whom you believe 
to be well qualified to handle these kind of accounts. 

“Lastly, would you be willing to turn over to the Associa- 
tion for collection, accounts located outside of your own ter- 
ritory, under the plan suggested in the multigraphed letter 
herewith enclosed? Appreciating an early reply, and your 
continued cooperation, 1 beg to remain 

“Very truly yours, 
“Rexrorp C. Hyre, Secretary.” 


The data accompanying this letter was as follows: 


PROPOSED COLLECTION AND LEGAL 
BUREAU 


“At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Music 
Merchants Association of Ohio, held in Columbus, on March 
26th, 1928, the officers of the organization were authorized 
to establish a Collection and Legal Bureau. The recent 
Toledo Convention, also passed a resolution endorsing the 
establishment of this Bureau. 

“This Bureau is to be established for the purpose of as- 
sisting the members of the organization in the collection and 
handling of their installment accounts receivable outside of 
their own city, town, county or territory. 

“Experience of the past has shown that the average attor- 
ney is not familiar with the handling of this kind of an ac- 
count. ‘Therefore, it becomes one of the proper functions 
of an association of retail music merchants, to establish such 
a Bureau with experienced attorneys in every city and 
county in Ohio, who will handle these kind of accounts upon 
a uniform schedule of fees, through the Association. 


The Plan 

“The Association will offer its membership, the privilege 
of sending to it delinquent accounts receivable for collection. 
It is not the object or purpose of this plan to interfere in any 
way with the local employment of counsel by a member, but 
it is merely to assist the member in handling the collection 
of accounts at distant points, where he is not acquainted with 
an attorney, yet desires the matter to be handled in an efficient 
and expeditious manner. To this end, the Association will 
solicit this kind of business from its members. 

“The Association will then secure in each city and county 
in the state, an attorney who understands the handling of 
these kind of accounts. This attorney will receive from the 
Association office, all the business in his territory, requiring 
legal attention. Each attorney will be bonded in the sum of 
$2,000.00, thus assuring the Association and its members 
that he will honestly handle all funds coming into his hands 
in connection with these accounts. Each attorney on the list 
of the Association, will pay to the organization one-third of 
all fees earned by him in the handling of its accounts. This 
money will be used in enlarging the Bureau and increasing 
its usefulness and helpfulness. 


Rates 

“All collections received will be handled upon a contingent 
fee basis. The fees charged by the Association to its mem- 
bers will be as follows: 

“20% on the first $500.00. 

“15% on the excess of $500.00 to $1,000.00. 

“10% on the excess of $1,000.00. 

“Minimum commission $12.00. 

“On items of $24.00 or less, 50%. 

“For suit: A suit fee of not less than $12.00, to be added 
to commission, the whole not to exceed 33 1/3% of the 
amount of the claim. Suit fees are not contingent. 

“Suit fee for replevins of instruments valued at less than 
$300.00 will be $25.00; over $300.00, the fee will be $50.00. 

“Where no money is obtained, but the return of the in- 
strument is only secured through foreclosure, levy or release 
and waiver of title by the customer, the contingent fee, as 
outlined above, will be computed as follows: 

“Bank and Orchestra Instruments valued at $50.00: Radio 
and electrically controlled phonographs valued at $100.00; 
Phonographs valued at $100.00; Straight Upright Pianos 
valued at $100.00; Player Pianos valued at $200.00: Grand 
Pianos valued at $300.00; Reproducing instruments valued 
at $400.00. 

“All moneys collected on deficiency judgments after sale 
under foreclosure or levy, will carry the full commission, as 
outlined above. 

“Other legai services to be subject to special arrangements. 

“All Court costs, drayage and other items of expense to 
be paid in addition to legal fees provided. 

“Realizing that the music merchant desires the money for 


the articles he sells, rather than the return of the instru- 
ments, these rates have been established upon what is con- 
sidered a very fair basis—one that will attract the best at- 
torneys along these lines in the various Ohio communities. 
It shall be the constant object of the Bureau to keep the 
various members fully advised regarding the status of their 
collections that are turned over, and to see that the same are 
handled in an expeditious and efficient manner at all times 
by the attorneys on this list. 


Co-operation of Members Invited 


“To the end that the organization may work out an effi- 
cient and diligent personnel for this Bureau, the members 
of the Music Merchants Association of Ohio are urged and 
requested to recommend their own attorney, or attorneys in 
other communities, that they are convinced can handle these 
matters in the proper way. With the establishment of the 
Bureau, the members are also requested to send their out- 
of-town collections to the Bureau.” 

Every member of the Music Merchants Association of 
Ohio is, therefore, urged very earnestly to send in the name 
or names of any competent attorneys that they may know of 
in the State of Ohio, who by experience have proven their 
ability to handle the collection of installment accounts for 
music merchants. Each member is requested most particu- 
larly to send in any suggestions or criticisms he has of this 
plan, the fees to be charged, or anything else. Let us all 
cooperate to work out a plan that will be a model for all 
other organizations. 


A Hardman Pamphlet 
on Personalized Selling 


Hardman, Peck, New York, recently printed an 
unusual pamphlet which they have used effectively in 
selling in their own retail warerooms on Fifth Ave- 
nue’and which they have sent out in great quantities 
to their dealers. Over 25,000 of these have been 
distributed and the demand still seems to be strong. 
The title of the pamphlet is We Found a Friend 
Whose Sincere Advice Enabled Us to Buy Our 
Piano Wisely. It purports to be the story of a young 
couple who set out to buy a piano and the experiences 
they met before they finally decided upon the Hard- 
man. The story is well and simply told. 

It is in effect the picturization of the ideal of 
Hardman salesmanship which consists first of all in 
making the customer believe that the salesman is sin- 
cerely interested in helping to sell a piano best suited 
to the customer’s needs. It is of interest because it 
stresses a point in salesmanship that is too often over- 
looked in the pressure to fill sales quotas. 

Salesmanship at its best is a modified form of per- 
sonal service, and when this idea can be put across it 
is not only a strong factor in closing a sale but it 
insures the friendship of the customer for the house. 
The profits of any business depend not alone upon 
the number of units which are sold but the number 
of friends which those sales have created. Every 
satisfied customer, to quote a business truism, is a 
source of other prospects for the house. A sale 
made to a dissatisfied customer, even when it is un- 
broken, is of no lasting advantage. Every salesman, 
whether handling Hardman pianos or not, can learn 
something to his advantage by reading this story and 
applying the methods outlined therein to his own 
sales technic. 

The story as told by “John and Barbara Towne” 
follows: 

One of the most difficult things to buy for our new home 
had turned out to be the piano. We decided to visit the dis- 
play rooms of the best known makes and state our needs to 
the salesman. We then hoped to compare the qualities of 
the instruments offered us, and thus make an intelligent 
decision. 

“An intelligent decision, however, was the last thing that 
could result from the selling talk we submitted to. We had 
become that type of unenviable individual, the prospect. In 
spite of this we continued our search until we reached the 
Fifth Avenue showrooms of Hardman, Peck & Company. 

“At the Hardman showrooms, a pleasant surprise was in 
store for us. Instead of being subjected to obviously stand- 
ardized sales arguments that were applied to all customers 
indiscriminately, we sat down and were made perfectly at 
home by the Hardman salesman. He began by asking us 
intelligent, helpful questions and soon we found ourselves 
forming a more clear idea of what we wanted in our piano. 
The salesman seemed not so much interested in impressing 
us with the fame of the Hardman as in completely under- 
standing what type of a piano we needed and what expendi- 
ture would be a reasonable one to secure the instrument that 
would be the best possible piano for us. 

“We were a little surprised at this. We knew that many 
famous artists had used the Hardman. We remembered 
hearing somewhere that Caruso had never used any piano 
but the Hardman. Somewhere we had seen a picture of the 
Hardman in the town home of Mrs. Oliver Harriman. We 
were surprised to find the salesman continuing to content 
himself with solving our problem and not making us listen 
to the talk which his house might have formulated as the 
most impressive and effective things to say. 

“In the meantime, as our conversation progressed, we 
began to see our ideal piano taking concrete form. We 
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found the period case that would most appropriately fit in 
with our furnishings. We had decided on the size most adapt- 
able to the room in which the piano was to be placed. We 
had agreed on an expenditure which came within what we 
had planned to spend for our piano. It was almost as if the 
Hardman salesman were a friend who had helped us design 
a piano for ourselves! 

“Needless to say, our pilgrimage to find the piano for our 
home ended happily with the choice of the Hardman. And 
now that it is actually in our home it more than fulfills every 
dream we had of what a piano could be. 

“We have written this letter because we think that the 
way we came to possess our Hardman is a tribute to the 
House of Hardman. With a tradition and an instrument 
eloquent in themselves, it seemed that the Hardman salesman 
could conscientiously devote his effort to findfng for us, as 
prospective piano owners, the instrument most exactly suited 
to our taste and to the requirements of our budget.” 


This pamphlet is very attractively printed in two 
colors on high quality, deckled edged paper and illus- 
trated with well selected silhouettes. It is one of 
the most effective sales arguments that has been pre- 
sented for a long time and it is well suited for dis- 
tribution in a selective circularization plan. 


Se eee 


C. M. Tremaine Gains Important 
Ally for Class Piano Idea 


“Another important national organization has been actively 
enlisted by the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music in the campaign to promote the group method of 
teaching piano playing. This is the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. At its annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 27-29, it unanimously passed a resolution 
calling attention to the spread of the movement, its effective- 
ness in arousing interest in piano playing, and its potential 
benefits to the private teacher. The resolution was drafted 
by C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, and presented by Joseph E. 
Maddy, chairman of the Association’s Committee on Public 
School Music. Mr. Maddy, who is also chairman of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, and Mr. Tremaine, who is its 
secretary, have long been cooperating in the campaign for 
the development of school piano classes, and when the 
opportunity of the M. T. N. A. meeting presented itself, 
Mr. Tremaine saw how this might be used in the interest 
of the group piano method. 

The stage is now set for a wonderful, nation-wide, for- 
ward movement along two vitally important lines—namely 
in the public schools and among the private music teachers. 
In each case the active support of the most powerful organi- 
zation in each field has been sought and secured rather than 
mere passive endorsement. Last April the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference officially adopted the campaign 
to promote piano classes in the public schools and now the 
National Music Teachers’ Association has undertaken to 
arouse the interest of the private teachers. 

In offering the resolution the Committee on Public School 
Music was perhaps going a little outside the usual sphere of 
its activity, but in doing so it served an important function 
as intermediary between the schools on the one hand, with 
their need for trained piano instructors, and the private 
teacher on the other, to the benefit of both. 

The resolution was as follows: 

“WHEREAS the Committee on Public School’ Music of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association has already made 
some study of the school piano class movement, now spread- 
ing rapidly through this country, and 

WHEREAS the Committee considers the movement con- 
ducive to an increase of the public’s interest in piano play- 
ing, and 

WHEREAS the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
has prepared excellent informative material on the subject 
for the benefit of the schools, 

BE IT RESOLVED that this Committee be instructed 
to study the movement further from the standpoint of the 
private teacher, and to prepare literature designed to make 
clear its underlying principles and how he can adapt it 
beneficially to his own work; and further, that the Com- 
mittee lend its aid in bringing this movement to the atten- 
tion of both the private teachers and the schools.” 

Immediately after the meeting William Arms Fisher, pres- 
ident of the Association, wrote Mr. Tremaine that, having 
been re-elected for the coming year, he would again appoint 
Mr. Maddy chairman of the Public School Music Com- 
mittee. Mr. Fisher considers the subject of the school piano 
classes a vital one and is in favor of making it a prominent 
feature at the next annual meeting. Under such auspices it 
is fair to infer that Mr. Maddy’s Committee will carry out 
faithfully the instructions in the last paragraph of the 
resolution and will prepare literature and in other ways 
further the group method among the schools and the private 
teachers. 

The M. T. N. A., with its membership of prominent 
music educators, chiefly from the colleges and conserva- 
tories, has great influence with the vast but disorganized 
body of music teachers scattered throughout the country; 
and the fact that it has been receptive to the piano class 
idea and recommends their study of it is bound to make its 
weight felt in the entire music teaching field. To convince 
the private teacher of the possibilities of the group method 
and overcome the hostility naturally engendered by a new 
movement, and especially one which may at first seem to 
threaten his livelihood, is a matter to which the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music as well as the Music 
Supervisors’ Committee on Instrumental Affairs are giving 
serious consideration. The action at Cleveland will aid them 
in their further efforts. 


Baldwin Pianos for Movie Houses 


The Baldwin Piano house of San Francisco has just sold 
three Baldwin grands to a couple of leading picture houses 
in the suburban Peninsula district. Two of the grands have 
gone to the Sequoia Theater of Redwood City and one to 
the San Mateo Theater of San Francisco. Moving picture 
houses in the San Francisco Bay region seem to appreciate 
thoroughly the qualities of the Baldwin grand pianos. 
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A Radio Talk on the 
Care of the Piano 


William C. Stonaker, vice-president of the New 
York division of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners has been doing some valuable and instructive 
work via the radio. For the past nine weeks he has 
been broadcasting on Saturday afternoon over sta- 
tion WOV a fifteen minute talk on the History, Con- 
struction, and Care of the Piano. The seventh talk 
in the series was particularly interesting and timely, 
and is printed in full, to show one way in which this 
matter of educating piano owners can be handled. 
Mr. Stonaker deserves great credit for this unselfish 
work. Better care of pianos in the home means bet- 
ter pianos, more satisfied customers, sales that stay 
sold, better collections, and better business for every 
one. Mr. Stonaker’s radio talk follows: 


Music is a part of our very being. Without its charm 
life would be dull and monotonous.—At the beginning of 
lite the mother soothes her child with the crooning lullaby. 
—The little girl, in turn, sings to her doll in play.—Youth 
comes on with its golden romance and brings with it the 
beautiful music of love and affection. Farther on life be- 
comes more serious and often plunges into tragedy ;—We 
have music which faithfully portrays this condition, as we 
find in the beautiful operas which stir our souls. And on 
the Sabbath day we find our way to the house of worship, 
where we sing hymns and chants in devotion, love and praise 
to our Creator, giver of this great gift, music. 

The piano remains, as it has since its inception, the out- 
standing musical instrument. Besides being the most im- 
portant of all solo instruments it is used as the background 
for voice study as well as for all other instruments. The 
educational advantages of learning how to perform upon a 
musical instrument are so remarkable that educators every- 
where are advocating music study as a brain training neces- 
sity. As I stated last week—nearly 400 cities have adopted 
piano class instruction in their public schools. 

There has been an enormous sale of pianos this year, 
some firms have reported the largest holiday sale in the 
history of their companies. Theretore let me impress upon 
those fortunate ones who receive pianos as Christmas pres- 
ents some very pertinent facts about the proper care oi the 
instrument. ‘lhis marvelous machine by which we transfer 
our musical thoughts to audibility, consists of something like 
ten thousand parts—mostly held together by glue. 


All of these parts as well as the glue are subject to atmos- 
pheric changes. Especially is this true of the wooden parts. 


Now under normal conditions and with proper care, and 
by proper care I mean the regular servicing by a qualified 
tuner at least two to four times a year, your piano will 
last and give good satisfaction for a great number of years 
without any undue expense. 


But if it does not have proper care it cannot possibly 
stand up any more than any other piece of machinery. Play 
on it—use it as much as you like—let the children thump on 
it (as you might say) as much as they like. Playing ona 
piano doesn’t injure it—disuse and neglect is what ruins 
pianos. Playing on it doesn’t even put it out of tune—it 
will go out of tune just the same whether played upon or 
let stand idle. It will require more tuning the first two or 
three years than afterwards as the strings are getting settled 
into their proper places and the stress is being equalized over 
the entire instrument. 


First and foremost let me caution you regarding the effect 
of dry heat. It is now the winter season—houses are kept 
too hot and sufficient moisture is not maintained in the air. 
This causes the wooden parts to contract—if this continues 
for a long period something has to give way. You absolutely 
must have moisture in the air of the room where the piano 
is kept. I have said before and must repeat that this wooden 
machine will not stand up if not properly care for. It may 
sound strange to hear a piano referred to as a wooden 
machine but as a matter of fact—besides the strings, the 
only steel used in the piano is used as a support for the 
wooden parts and consists only of the steel plate, some 
small brackets in the key action, and bolts and screws. The 
strings are fastened to metal tuning pins which in turn are 
held in a wooden plank or block called a wrest plank or pin 
block. The tuning pins go through a hole in the metal 
plate and into this pin block but do not touch the metal 
plate. At the other end, the strings are attached to metal 
pins driven into the metal plate which in turn is bolted to the 
wooden frame of the piano. This wooden frame is glued 
to the outer case of the instrument. 


The past week I have been called to examine two different 
pianos that are literally ruined by the conditions under they 
have been kept. One was an electric player Grand and the 
other one a straight grand. Both are literally falling apart. 

To start with one was a good instrument, the other was 
worthless when it was purchased. A good instrument could 
not be made for the price paid for it in the first place. It 
is what is known among tuners as a commercial piano, one 
that is made only to sell and not to use. In the cheap piano 
the tuning pins are all loose and cannot hold as the tuning 
pin block was made of green and inferior wood and cheap 
labor. The repairs would cost more than the piano would be 
worth after re-building. This family has lost the savings of 
several years by dealing with an irresponsible firm. 

The other piano was very good when purchased but the 
dealer did not tell the customer how to take care of it and 
as a consequence she was under the impression that they 
had sold her a worthless or poor instrument until I explained 
to her the cause of the deterioration. The piano had been 
placed almost over a steam radiator. (one of the low ones 
under a window). In the summer time the window was 
kept open and the instrument was full of moisture when the 


heat was turned on. The contraction was so rapid that the 
glue gave way. 

The case has become unglued from the frame—the player 
parts have all shrunk and therefore leak—the action is full 
of rattles and in fact the entire instrument is practically 
beyond repair. 

It is very rarely that we find a condition as bad as this. 
It is all so unnecessary if only the dealer would take the 
time and trouble to inform the purchaser how to place the 
instrument and how to give it the proper care. 

Any artificial heat is bad. Possibly the worst is hot air. 
Water must be kept in the room. A great many modern 
radiators are made with pans to hold water—but these must 
be kept filled. 

Many beautiful bowls of growing plants may be seen in 
the florist shops. Any of them are good. The more of 
them in the piano room the better for the instrument and 
for the family’s general health. 

Keep the piano away from open windows both summer 
and winter. Do not overheat the room at any time for an 
extended period. 

Keep bowls of open water in the room during the winter. 
Remember I am speaking now of our Eastern Territory 
along the Atlantic Coast. 

Our summers are damp and the winters dry therefore we 
have to guard against the two extremes. We find pianos 
in some homes, where they are properly taken care of, in 
excellent condition after years of service and this should be 
the case in every home. It takes very little time. Your 
furniture and everything else in the home will be in better 
condition if you follow the direction I have given regarding 
moisture in the home—during the winter. 

The manufacturer of your piano wants it to give service 
and be a credit to the firm whose name it bears, therefore 
he recommends that it be kept in tune and proper regulation. 
The leading manufacturers advise not less than four tunings 
the first year especially. 

After not more than five years of ordinary service it is 
necessary to have the key-action regulated to compensate 
for the packing down of the felt and at the same time it 
should be thoroughly cleaned, to help prevent moths—if 
for no other reason . 

The “National Association of Piano Tuners” have a 
slogan which reads—“The tuner alone preserves the tone.” 
This slogan is true in every sense for if the piano is kept in 
tune at the correct pitch and the hammer felts properly 
voiced (which by the way is a distinct operation from the 
tuning but can be done by all qualified tuners) the beautiful 
tone built into the piano by the manufacturer will be pre- 
served for many years. 

The better teachers are insisting on their pupils’ instru- 
ments being kept in tune for they have come to know that 
it is impossible for the child or student to acquire anything 
like a true conception of the scale and intervals in music 
— the instrument they use in daily practice is properly 
tuned. 

Quite often I hear some one trying to tune their violin or 
some other string instrument by striking each note on the 
piano for the individual string they want to tune. This is 
very incorrect because most pianos are out of tune con- 
tinually and besides the intervals do not coincide even when 
the piano is in goed tune. 

The correct way to tune all string instruments is to tune 
one string to the piano or tuning fork and then tune all other 
strings to this one tuned string or I should say—to each 
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other. That is the only way you can get your ukulele, violin, 
banjo, etc., in correct tune. 

Unless you can do this your ear has been falsely trained. 
No professional violinist tunes more than one string of his 
violin to the piano The violin is tuned in fifths—he tunes 
his A string to the piano A, then from his tuned A he gets 
his E and D both fifths from A—from his D he gets his G 
also a fifth, Each one of these intervals he tunes perfectly 
or in other words so that they exactly coincide and have no 
waves or beats. This is not true of the fifths as tuned on 
the piano as I told you in my talk on scientific tuning. 

The fifths as well as every other interval on the piano 
(with the exception of the octave) have waves or beats so it 
is readily seen that it will not do to tune each string of your 
uke, or what have you? to its corresponding note on the 
piano. 

If you do not readily hear a fifth or a fourth or any other 
interval you wish to tune—sing up or down to it, you surely 
can sing the common diatonic scale, and when you have 
found it approximately, then strike the two strings together 
and keep tuning until they are perfect or have no waves. 
If your piano is im good tune and you are a beginner on 
your stringed instrument you may get your approximate 
notes from your piano and then refine the tuning as sug- 
gested. I seem to have digressed quite a ways from my 
subject but its all music so what’s the difference. Let’s have 
music—lots of it—no matter what we make it with—but 
let’s have it in tune if possible. 

snanistiinaspectpecisains 


New Department Organized 
by National Association 


Amplifying the work in the Executive Office of 
the National Association of Music Merchants which 
has been devoted in recent months almost entirely to 
promotional work, a department known as the Mem- 
bership Service Department will be inaugurated early 
in 1929. In this new department it will be. the pur- 
pose of the Executive Office to provide various kinds 
of service for members and this department will be 
enlarged from time to time as funds are available. 
As previously indicated, certain legal service will be’ 
attempted and attention will also be given to selling 
helps of various kinds. 

One of the first items of member service to be 
provided by the new department will be decalcomania 
transfers for use on show windows. These transfers 
will be circular, about six inches in diameter, and 
will present an artistic design carrying the words 
Member 1929, National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, and, also a message which will convey in 
substance: “For the Promotion of the cause of music 
and music trade interests. Dedicated to the service 
of the public and the furtherance of music educa- 
tion nationally.” The transfer will be in three col- 
ors,—black, gold and blue. 

It is possible that the Association will adopt the 
design used for the transfers as the official seal of 
the Association. This subject will be presented at 
the next Board of Control meeting for approval and 
if it meets with the approval of the Board, will be 
presented at one of the business sessions at the next 
convention. 





A Unique Piano Display at Ampico Hall 


The American Piano Company has just evolved a 
highly effective window display featuring the vari- 
ous period models in the Marshall & Wendell grand 
piano. The central motif of the display is the re- 
production in miniature of the six styles comprising 


the Marshall & Wendell period line, William and 


up in a semicircle to meet the space requirements of 
the window, they form a most attractive and unusual 
display. In a word, the entire line is presented at 
one glance. It is a curious fact that these minia- 
ture pianos convey an astonishing effect of reality. 
The delicacy of design is brought out fully. This 
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Mary, Venetian, Florentine, Louis XVI, Early 
American and Granada. These pianos are one-third 
the actual size of the Marshall & Wendell small 
grand. They are exact reproductions, being faithful 
in every line and curve. Grouped together either in 
the fashion shown by the accompanying cut or set 
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display was installed in Ampico Hall last week, in 
one of the windows facing Fifth Avenue, and 
seemed to catch the eyes of all passers-by. This novel 
idea was evolved and created by Ben Pollak, who 
was recently appointed advertising manager for the 
American Piano Company. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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The Piano vs. the Automobile—A Com- 
parison of Production Costs and 
Ultimate Margins of Profits—The 
Apparent and Actual Results. 
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labor. Not that automobile labor is not well paid, as wages 
go—but an hour's work produces so much and of such high 
quality, that saving it all would not seriously affect the price 
of the car to the consumer. By and large, if you pay 
$3,000 for a car, about $180 goes to direct labor in the 
automobile factory. And—here is the weak spot in the whole 
proceeding—$1,200 goes to pay someone—or many people— 
for selling it to you. Even though you know exactly what 
car you want, and literally force your order on the agent— 
somewhere between the maker and your check book, $1,200 
has disappeared. Advertising- —show-rooms—salesmen who 
frequently know less about the car than you do—expensive 
rugs—potted plants—demonstrations—all and sundry have 
cost you 40 per cent of the list price. 

An even more glaring example, also in the automotive 
field, is a certain automobile accessory in a highly com- 
petitive line. Here too, labor costs have been reduced to a 
minimum by the use of labor-saving machinery. The labor 
cost on this particular device is slightly below thirty-five 
cents. Atter adding the cost of the material, overhead, hand- 
ling and selling the maker parts with it for five dollars, and 
makes a very fair profit. But don’t get the idea that the 
consumer buys it at any such price as this. Far from it. 
He probably buys it from a cut-price dealer, as a bargain, 
for from seventeen dollars and fifty cents to twenty-three 
dollars and fifty cents, marked down from twenty-five dol- 
lars, which is the list price. 

Here again, the price is very largely due to the great cost 
of selling a highly competitive article. For there are dozens 
of concerns making this device, and each is turning out a 
greater number than can be marketed at a fair selling 
expense. 

These examples show very clearly that in many cases 
manufacturing costs have very little to do with the selling 
price. Nor is this always a case of profiteering on the part 
of the manufacturer. He is but a cog in the wheel of a 
competition that increases the cost to the consumer, instead 
of reducing it. 

You must not suppose that all automobile or supply deal- 
ers are making wads of money. Far from it. Some of the 
best known agents, men who have been in the game for 
years, have gone to the wall. Agencies change hands fre- 
quently, often at a loss to the seller. 

Why? Because the industry is trying to sell more cars 
than can be sold at an economical selling cost. For in spite 
of super-salesmanship and advertising campaigns that strain 
the English language to the bursting point, the cost of selling 
mounts tremendously as you exceed what we may perhaps 
call the normal or legitim: ate market. 

Mass production has worked wonders in reducing manu- 
facturing costs. But there comes a time when increasing the 
output no longer cheapens the cost materially. This is 
especially true if we count the cost of the increased inventory 
and the likelihood of running the enlarged plant below its 
economic output. The larger the output the more difficult 
it is to make changes in design or model, as is shown by 
Mr. Ford's experience. (This has its advantages, to be 
sure, as it tends to prevent too frequent and unnecessary 
changes. ) 

The fiction that costs always decrease with increased 
quantity is used extensively in advertising. The statement 
that “owing to increased production we are able to reduce 
prices on this car to the consumer $500” is pure bunk. With 
the exception of two or possibly three cars on the American 
market, none of them costs $500 in direct labor. And it is 
easily possible that increased expense of finding a market 
for an increased output might cost many times any small 
saving that might be accomplished in the shop. 

Another popular fallacy is that competition reduces the 
price to the consumer. It is one of the half-truths that are 
easy to puncture. There is no question but that competition, 
in the early days, lowered prices. Henry Ford affected the 
prices of all cars, even those not in his class, by showing 
the world better methods of manufacturing. It is equally 
true that present-day competition is keeping the prices 
higher than they would be without it—in its present, strenu- 
ous form. For while production costs are lower, the fierce 
struggle to sell the surplus of cars is very expensive. There 
is little doubt that if the output were cut 20 percent, the 
price could be reduced without lowering the profits. 

There are several reasons for this belief. Go back to the 
days when we paid from $150 to $175 for a bicycle. We 
bought it on Broadway, or Euclid Avenue, or some other 
great business thoroughfare. The salesrooms had the same 
type of frills as at present—rugs, rubber plants and fashion- 
plate salesmen. Today we buy an equally good wheel at 
forty to fifty dollars—but not on Broadway. We go to a 
department store, a hardware store, or a mail order cata- 
logue. True, only a few firms now manufacture bicycles, 
but they build far more than we realize. The lowered price 
does not indicate that the cost of production is but one- 
third of that of the old days. Some of the best $150 
wheels only cost about twenty dollars to build twenty-five 
years ago. The lowered cost is due to the fact that they 
have reduced sales costs both by cutting out needless expense 
and by not trying to force more wheels on the market than 
can be sold economically. If the builders of wheels should 
try to make and sell twice their present output, the price of 
wheels would probably have to be increased. 

For those who feel that this cannot apply to automobiles, 
let me cite a certain builder of cars in this country. He is 
not nationally known, yet he has been building automobiles 

or rather assembling them—for over twenty years. Few of 
his cars are seen in the large business centers. There are no 
big, impressive agencies on Broadway or Michigan Boule- 
vard. But he has more cash and other real assets than any 
other builder I know, aside from three or four of the very 
largest. He has no liabilities. None of his stocks or bonds 
are on the market. He builds a medium-priced car, made 
up of standard parts that give good service. But he is wise 
enough not to try to oversell his market. He averages 
perhaps 3,000 to 5,000 cars a year. His agents sell but a 
few cars each—and in the smailer towns. The user gets a 
good car at a fair price and the maker gets a good profit. 
If he tried to sell 10,000 cars a year, very likely he'd go 
bro ke in a few years. 


Selling is like locomotion. It is easy to build a boat, 
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locomotive or aeroplane to travel at a moderate speed. But 
if you try to double the speed—you will probably have to 
cube the amount of power applied. It’s the same with sales. 
The cost of forcing the last 10 per cent of the output on the 
market may easily eat up all the savings in production and 
a little more. For, as I have pointed out, after a business 
reaches a size sufficient to utilize the latest methods in ma- 
chinery production, the saving due to a further increase in 
production is very small indeed. 

Another point: excessive profits, some in the form of 
stock dividends, have their dangerous side. They advertise 
to the world that profits have been excessive, which means 
that prices have been higher than necessary. But worse 
than this, the increased amount of stock outstanding is an 
obligation on which dividends must be earned. And if com- 
petition should get as keen as in the bicycle days, the 
builder with a small capitalization would find that he has 
many advantages. 


Where the Profits Go 


There is vast difference as to costs of production as shown 
in this article regarding the inequalities in cost of produc- 
tion as to the automobile and the piano. There is a lower 
margin of profit as to the cost of piano making, for the 
reason there is an intangible quantity in the production of 
a piano and that of the automobile. That is the creating of 
piano tone, which one might compare with speed production, 
in view of what is said in the New Republic article as to 
the cost of speed acceleration. 

It costs more to make a good tone in a piano than a poor 
tone. All piano men realize that. One might say, as did a 
prospect in Kentucky, to The Rambler long years ago, that 
a piano was nothing but a lot of wood, some iron, and a lot 
of paint. To this The Rambler replied that he had heard 
this prospect preach the day before and that all he could 
discover in his sermon was a lot of words strung together, 
and any man could do that. 

The preacher’s reply was somewhat astonishing. He said 
it had taken him years to be able to string words together 
and make sense that would attract the attention of his 
hearers. 

To this The Rambler said that it had taken 
experience to assemble the materials used in the making of 
the piano, but above all there was that question of tone, 
and that piano quality rested in that. 

All this, however, does not bring up the differences as to 
the use of machinery in the two articles under discussion. 
What The Rambler desires to bring out is that the manu- 
facturers of pianos have a far more difficult work in hand 
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in tone production than does the automobile manufacturer 
in arriving at speed production. There are not the evidences 
of profit for the piano maker there is to the automobile 
maker. 

The article quoted from the New Republic may be true 
or it may not be—it seems to The Rambler that there is lit- 
tle difference in the selling of automobiles and pianos. Mr. 
Jackson, who evidently wrote the article in question, knows 
his business, but it is like much of the piano talk we meet 
with. It may be one way to one man in either business or 
it may be another. At least the New Republic article starts 
a flood of speculation as to the great differences in costs of 
production and the selling prices to the consumer. 

There must be considered the differences that exist as to 
the mark-up. Many dollars are between the two offerings. 
It does seem as though much waste can be conserved and 
fitted into the profit column if only there were determined 
efforts so to do. Also, there is a great question presented by 
Mr. Jackson as to quantity production as against conserva- 
tive production. The Rambler hopes to take up this question 
as to piano production in another article. 


Preparing for School Band Contests 


The School Bandmasters’ Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia is going to make arrangements for the school band 
contests which will be held in San Francisco in connection 
with the city’s Music Week, in May. Members plan the 
details at round table meetings, to be held earlier in the 
spring during meetings of the Teachers’ Institute. Previous 
band contests held in connection with Music Week have 
been in the hands of a committee consisting largely of 
music dealers of San Francisco. The dealers say that they 
wili still be solidly behind the annual school band contests, 
to be held ia May, but details are being left more to the 
bandmasters themselves since they are now organized. The 
Association was formed in the fall of 1928. It is hoped that 
the winning bands, as before, can be sent east to take part 
in the National band contests. 


Piano Classes Aid Sales 


Piano classes are now being held in Portland, Ore., 
by Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt who is teaching in connection 
with Sherman, Clay & Co.’s branch in that city. As usual 
these classes are leading to piano sales. Richard Ahlf of 
the piano department of Sherman, Clay & Co. says that 
wherever these classes are given they always lead to added 
demand for pianos. No charge is made by Sherman, Clay 
& Co. for using the Bevitt system as this big house is willing 
to help other dealers to promote interest in pianos and piano- 
playing. 


Ohio Dealers to Meet in Columbus 


The next annual convention of the Music Merchants 
Association of Ohio will be held in the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus, on September 9, 10, and 11. This will 
be the twentieth meeting of that organization. A special 
Columbus committee is being created to take care of conven- 
tion arrangements. The forecast indicates that this will be 
a most successful meeting. 
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eAn Historic Piano Comes to America 




















The Wagner Steck Grand 








This is one of the most famous of pianos, being the one on which Richard Wagner composed 
the score of his opera Parsifal. It was presented to the master as a gift of honor by the mem- 
bers of the Bayreuth “Nibelungen Orchestra,” and has just now been brought to this country 
by the Aeolian Company, being disployed at the main warerooms of that company on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Richard Wagner thought very highly of this fine instrument, as may 
be seen from the letter in which he acknowledged his appreciation of its presentation. He 
wrote: “The magnificent grand which I have received elicits the highest praise from every- 
body. My distinguished friend, Franz Liszt, expressed the greatest satisfaction with it after 
having played on it. The beautiful instrument is now in my home and will undoubtedly add 
much to my entertainment and joy.—Richard Wagner.” Note bust of Wagner on right. 
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